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Tue Belgian nation is now drawing to itself the attention 
of the world. From every side we receive testimonies of 
admiration and sympathy for which we are profoundly grateful 
to our allies and our friends. It is a difficult moment for our 
modesty. 1 will not ask whether our attitude deserves the 
praises heaped upon us. That is a question the answer to 
which does not rest with us. I would only enlighten the 
spectators who are watching us concerning the deeper reasons 
of this attitude of ours. With that object I would attempt 
to sketch the characteristic traits of our national consciousness, 
as it existed on the eve of the war. In this, perhaps, will be 
found the explanation of what we have done; and from it, 
perhaps, certain auguries can be deduced as to the reactions 
which may ensue hereafter from the present catastrophe. 

Had we, in Belgium, a national consciousness? The 
question was raised but recently, and, to some, the answer 
might have seemed doubtful. It is so, I think, no longer. 
Events have brought to light sentiments which were slumber- 
ing in the depth of our hearts ; we had them within us without 
recognising them ourselves; heredity and education had given 
us a soul whose essential traits were held back under the calm 


and softening influence of long-continued happiness; super- 
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ficial emotions had drawn a veil over the deeper meaning of 
our desires. But the breath of the tempest has scattered 
these mists ; a brutal shock has laid bare for the first time the 
true object of our wills, and these stand revealed to us in the 
common love which draws them to their ideal goal, clearly 
and precisely conceived. The observer, who yesterday might 
still have his doubts, has no difficulty to-day in discerning the 
national soul. It is not that we have changed ; it is only that 
we see to-day, better and more clearly, what we were already. 
But even that is a great change; and to have thus become 
conscious of ourselves will be for us, I hope, the point of 
departure for a new life. . 

At the very moment when Germany lay dismembered at 
the feet of Napoleon, while the boots of his grenadiers were 
sounding on the pavements of Berlin, Fichte was engaged in 
writing his Reden an die deutsche Nation ; and we have just 
seen official Germany celebrating the centenary of the 
philosopher along with that of the birth of their national 
consciousness. The whole philosophy of Fichte seems to lead 
up to these Reden ; and when he explains how the Ego, in order 
to be revealed to itself, needs to strive against the opposition 
of the non-Ego, he does no more, perhaps, than transpose into 
the terms of his nightmare metaphysics the sharply defined 
experience through which Prussia passed a century ago, and 
which she is inflicting upon us Belgians to-day. The pre- 
cedent is not one to discourage us. 

I attach no great importance to race when the modem 
nations are in question. I attach still less when the question 
concerns nations formed like ours, at the cross-roads where 
for centuries the migrations of the peoples and the expeditions 
of armies intersect one another. The race is not the nation. 
The nation is not a physiological fact; it is a moral fact. 
What constitutes a nation is the community of sentiments and 
ideals which results from a common history and education. 
The variations of the cephalic index are here of no great 
importance. On the contrary, I believe that the essential 
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factor of the national consciousness resides in a certain 
common mode of conceiving the conditions of the social life, 
which has the effect of causing those who share in it to unite 
easily on the same territory and under the same regime. Now 
it is beyond question that this community of idea existed in 
Belgium, that it penetrated our customs and our institutions, 
and that there is not a single Belgian to-day who does not feel 
the want of these customs and institutions and eagerly desire 
to return to them at the earliest possible moment. 

It is true that there existed in Belgium a duality of 
language: the north, for the most part, spoke Flemish; 
the south spoke Walloon dialects akin to the patois of 
Northern France and French was there the common language. 
This duality, however, was not strictly geographical ; in many 
isolated spots the tongues are mingled, and have been so for 
centuries, while many individuals speak both languages with 
almost equal facility. Besides, under differences of expression, 
one finds in the Walloon as in the Flemish districts the same 
social psychology. 

I cannot analyse here all the characteristic traits the pre- 
dominance of which, easily verified, among the majority of our 
countrymen seems to me to constitute the Belgian tempera- 
ment. I donot think, let me repeat, that these traits are racial ; 
they are probably less hereditary than acquired, resulting from 
education and environment. Some differences exist, no doubt, 
between north and south; they are not much stronger than 
those which exist between east and west, and I am convinced 
that an observer who was not on the look-out for them might 
traverse Belgium without being aware of their existence. 

Among the characteristics of the Belgian temperament 
one would notice, I think, a certain sluggishness of spirit, 
sufficiently indicated by slowness of speech, together with a 
vigorous independence. Hence arise a high degree of stability 
in our ideas, a critical spirit, sometimes carried to excess, and 
a strong dose of common sense. Hence also a certain slowness 
of decision, a horror of engagements which have not been 
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thought out, a need of proceeding in all things with prudence 
and reason, and also a steadiness in resolutions once made. 
One would also observe a great sincerity both with oneself 
and with other people, and, as the result, loyalty in transactions, 
inaptitude for astute combinations and worldly conventions, 
and sometimes a certain want of flexibility in intellectual as 
in social life. One would observe a great reserve in the 
expression of our feelings, tending to limit them to a narrow 
and somewhat exclusive circle, but giving them so much the 
more force and persistence. One would probably observe a 
certain readiness to give way to mistrust and discontent which 
often, oddly enough, is compatible with unswerving devotion, 
the grievance notwithstanding. Our wills would be found, I 
fear, turned overmuch in the direction of material things, but at 
the same time firmly anchored in duty, careless of danger, and 
strongly attached to work. Above all, the Belgian will would 
be found possessed of an energy which no task dismays and no 
want of success, no need to begin over again, can discourage. 

From this picture, which is not complete, diverse inferences 
may be drawn. But I will pause to consider only those which 
concern our national consciousness. 

The habit of discipline is not, I think, our dominant quality. 
We have a horror of discipline imposed upon us by force and 
authority, and never once, in the course of our long history, 
have our successive masters been able to give effect to the 
systems they have conceived for our welfare, without asking 
our consent. Whoever has had in Belgium the occasion to take 
part in the education of young people will have had a similar 
experience on a small scale. Constraint with our young people 
is singularly ineffective. Whoever enforces it takes a straight 
path to a sure end, rebellion. Persuasion often succeeds no 
better, and here the practice of our public meetings and our 
political life is singularly instructive. The intelligence of the 
Belgian is as little disposed to obedience as is his will. When 
an idea is presented to him with the support of authority it 
has indeed one chance the less of being accepted. 
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On the other hand, we have an innate respect for legal 
rights. Whoever the victim may be, every breach of right 
arouses among us universal indignation. ‘The semblance even 
of privilege or injustice often stirs our passions beyond measure, 
and a very small thing, in this order of ideas, suffices to drive 
the masses to violent demonstrations. 

Hence it comes to pass that Belgium is the one country 
in the world where a vigorous and despotic authority has the 
least chance of success. Enlightened despotism meets a 
reception no more favourable than the despotism which is 
stupid and ignorant. Nothing can make head against the 
freedom claimed by individuals to go their own ways, nor 
against the multitude of particular rights. Of that the 
ancient history of our communes furnishes a striking illustra- 
tion. We have not changed. 

The result, more especially on the surface of things, is a 
certain disorder and a spirit of daisser-aller which 1 do not 
admire at all, but which can be easily defended when the 
true character of the nation is understood. 

The indiscipline of the Belgians is readily pardoned - when 
we consider the prodigies which individual initiative and free 
competition have accomplished in our midst. It will be for- 
given on yet better grounds when we observe that in no 
degree does it prevent them from carrying out great collective 
enterprises. Nowhere, I think, has free association yielded 
greater results. By as much as we are careless to respect 
perfection of form in the ordering of a concerted movement, 
by so much are we capable of throwing ourselves, body and 
soul, into the actual accomplishment of collective work. 
Each one, no doubt, will like to preserve the freedom of his 
own ways in the common effort, but outside of that he will 
place at the service of that effort all the energy he can com- 
mand. In short, once embarked on an associated enterprise, 
he will remain loyal to it through thick and thin. 

As a sample of what free self-sacrificing co-operation can 
produce among us, one may point to the extraordinary out- 
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burst of works of charity and teaching and social improve. rebellic 
ment. Among all these the University of Louvain deserves we do 
special attention. After monopolising higher teaching in our or capt 


part of the world from the fifteenth century, this institution a caus 


was suppressed in 1798 by the French invasion, and re-estab- Th 
lished in 1835 as a free university. Since its restoration it some 
has been deprived of all the endowments which made its one al 
former wealth, the town of Louvain has given back only in period 
part the use of its ancient premises, it has received no appre- In al 
ciable subsidy from the public authorities, and all its resources tyranl 
have had to come exclusively from the devotion of its friends, comn 
None the less, it has succeeded in maintaining itself in the been 
ranks of the great universities, and on the eve of the cata- were. 
strophe which has just fallen it was giving, under the most prepa 
modern of technical conditions, higher education to a body hour: 
of 3000 students, it numbered 125 members in the teaching them 
body, and had filled the town with colleges and new schools. K 

How can we understand the conjunction of so powerful a centt 
spirit of association with a spirit of independence which almost elem 
runs to the extreme of indiscipline ? on t] 

Two things, I think, must here be noted. In the first tion 
place, our highly critical mind readily distinguishes what is the ‘ 
essential from what is not. We respect the essential, but we in tk 
have no respect at all for the trappings. We do not believe : 
in parades, nor in uniforms, nor in regulations ; you will see us they 
walking on the grass; by way of amusing ourselves we may less 
destroy the cushions in the waiting-rooms; we may overlook resu 
the forms of civility and the rules of elegant language ; but we root 
know how to work fifteen hours a day for a cause we love and righ 
to shed our blood on its behalf. nati 

Secondly, if we devote ourselves to social ends it is because side 
they have become ours by free acceptance of our intelligence don 
and our will. Our minds are wary and fault-finding ; we are par 
not to be convinced by unsupported affirmations, and “ bluff” pre 
has no hold on us. But once a belief has won the adhesion of and 
our minds we retain it unshaken. In like manner our will is tha 
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rebellious, enthusiasm is difficult, affection rare and reserved, 
we do not allow a foreign will to put our own under constraint 
or capture it by insinuation ; but when we have freely embraced 
a cause, we are ready to spend our last breath in its service. 

Thus one may understand how it is that Belgium is in 
some degree a country of clans. Parties have often fought 
one another with fury, and more than once during the long 
periods of history they have shown a remarkable stability. 
In almost every instance, however, the attempts of foreign 
tyranny have restored the national unity in presence of the 
common foe. This has just happened, and the phenomenon has 
been astonishing both in its depth and its suddenness. We 
were on the morrow of a much-discussed election, and we were 
preparing for new conflicts which threatened heat. In a few 
hours, faced by the German menace, all divisions resolved 
themselves into a unity which may well survive the war. 

Existing parties in Belgium date at least from the eighteenth 
century, and each of them represents in brief an essential 
element of our collective ideal: on one side, religious faith ; 
on the other, freedom. The new party which seeks the realisa- 
tion of the democratic ideal has been formed in the midst of 
the “ Liberal” party, but there is a parallel democratic group 
in the midst of the “ Catholic ” party. 

The “Catholic” ideal and the “ Liberal” ideal, so far as 
they carry with them the masses of the people, are perhaps 
less opposed than the conflicts in Parliament and the political 
results would suggest. In short, the Catholic faith is deeply 
rooted in the heart of the entire people, and every time its 
rights have been threatened in the course of our history the 
nation has risen up in mass for their defence. On the other 
side, the nation is always up in arms for the defence of free- 
dom; the constitution, which is the common work of both 
parties, has proclaimed liberty of conscience, liberty of the 
press, liberty of teaching, liberty of association ever since 18380, 
and with a determination which must have seemed rash at 
that date. The Belgian Catholics in 1830 were in close rela- 
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tions with the French group which was editing [’ Avenir, ang 
ideas of liberty have always been the groundwork of their 
programme. They had only to follow its main lines to enter 
fully into the path of democratic progress. From every point 
of view the University of Louvain has had, both for them and 
for the whole country, a degree of usefulness which cannot be 
sufficiently valued. Founded on the principle of free teaching, 
it has always and fully upheld ideas of liberty in the young 
minds it was educating. Open, like every other great modern 
university, to the most extensive scientific research, it has 
placed the Catholic faith, to which it remains unswervingly 
loyal, in intimate relations with scientific thought. Three 
other universities have been formed by its side—the free uni- 
versity of Brussels and the State universities of Ghent and 
Liege. The four have practised a noble emulation in the path 
of progress; they have shared between them the education of 
our youth, which was, under the old regime, the monopoly of 
Louvain. But the elder university has retained the intellectual 
guidance of the religious life of the country. Without doubt 
it has imparted to this a great and salutary breadth of mind. 


Numerous signs justify the expectation that Belgium on 
emerging from the present crisis will again witness that union 
of parties which founded the national life in 1830. In the 
common effort which will presently remake our country the 
four universities will, I hope, find their part enlarged. The 
disaster which has overtaken the oldest of them and struck 
down to the heart of its intellectual life, and fallen upon the 
memorials of its past, can have but one outcome: it will cause 
our scientific activities and our ideal life to be born again, 
enlarged and broadened. 

True it is that during recent years the intensity of our 
industrial and economic effort has somewhat diminished the 
attention due to the pure preoccupations of the spirit. The 
days of poverty which await us will lead us back to these, 
through reactions a little hard but salutary in their essential 
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effect. And the new role we shall have to take in the world 
vill give to our thought more fulness and more courage. 

At this point a great change must take place in our 
national consciousness. On the morrow of 1830 the powers 
which had roused us to independent life maternally endowed 
us with “perpetual neutrality.” To this neutrality, guar- 
anteed by solemn signatures, we vowed to be faithful with a 
loyalty which was, no doubt, excessive. I well recall how 
from my earliest years I learnt to contemplate this neutrality 
as the first condition of our national existence; it formed a 
dogma raised above the level of discussion, an obligation which 
formed part of our very existence. 

Compelled to remain always neutral, we have taken 
scrupulous care to hold the balance of our affections even among 
all the Powers. Never have we taken sides in their quarrels ; 
and last August our scruples would not allow us to summon 
any one of them to our aid before the effective violation of our 
territory had taken place. I do not here inquire whether 
these scruples, in restraining us from preventive action, did 
not greatly encourage and facilitate the German invasion. 
What concerns me is their consequences from the point of 
view of the public mind. Unconscious of the right to take a 
definite attitude in international life, we became habituated to 
taking no interest in it, and that in no small measure has con- 
tracted our minds and confined our ideas and our dreams 
within the narrow limits of our own frontiers. It was only 
with difficulty that Leopold II succeeded in engaging us 
upon a colonial enterprise. Our industry, our literary and 
scientific activity, had no doubt won some lustre in the world ; 
but we lacked self-confidence, we felt we had no footing of 
equality among the other nations, and so we remained among 
them not unlike a child in the company of great personages. 

What our geographical frontiers will be to-morrow I know 
not. But I do know that our moral position in the world will 
henceforth be other than it was. In the most terrible crisis of 
history we have suddenly found ourselves confronted by a 
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duty which we little expected. Yet, nourished as it was jn 
reverence for right, the nation understood without a moment’s 
hesitation, and as one man, that this duty was sacred, and 
instantly grappled it with all the energy of its loyal and 


believing soul. In presence of brutal aggression the old 


instinct of freedom asserted itself with the energy of other 
days, and Belgium, hardly herself perceiving what had 
happened, was plunged into a world-war for right and for 
liberty. She it is who personifies this cause, and to her has 
fallen the honour of suffering martyrdom on its behalf. She 
lies wounded, panting, but fighting on. All the nations bend 
over her and surround her with their love and veneration, 
To-morrow, when Force shall have yielded to Justice, Belgium 
will cherish the right to speak and to act in the new world 
which is coming to the birth. With a broadened national 
consciousness all we Belgians feel that it is so; and we are 
ready to raise our mind to the height of a loftier part. 

Doubtless our prudence restrains us from all immoderate 
dreaming. ‘The danger is lest it confine us within limits too 
modest. It is too soon to dismiss prudence; the possibilities 
of the future are not yet revealed, and no man can divine with 
certainty the roads that will open when the bloodstained veil 
shall be lifted behind which the future is being prepared. And 
yet no task will exceed the forces of our national energy. 
Twenty times in the course of history Belgium has been the 
battlefield of Europe. ‘Twenty times Belgium has rebuilt her 
ruined cities and found a new prosperity. Since she was left 
to herself she has created laws that are sane, rational, and 
progressive, she has combined traditional faith and liberty, 
she has founded order on respect for right, and she has succeeded 
in winning profound happiness. The hour has struck for her 
to establish her independence for ever on a force which inspires 
respect. In the Europe which is to be it will be hers to 
extend the reign of Faith, Justice, and Freedom. 


L. NOEL. 
Oxrorp, Dec, 1914. 
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THE SLAVOPHILE CREED, 
PAUL VINOGRADOFF, 


Professor of Jurisprudence in the University of Oxford. 


WHEN one wants to understand the mental attitude of a nation 
it is often advisable to look back to some drastic manifestation 
of its views in the past. It would be difficult to comprehend 
the present frame of mind of the Germans without taking 
stock of the inspirations of 1870, and foreign observers have 
rightly concentrated their attention on the teaching of 
Treitschke, as a brilliant representative of aggressive political 
thought in Prussia. In the same way studies of Gladstone 
and of Disraeli have more than biographical or historical 
interest for those who want to familiarise themselves with 
the methods of English Liberalism and Neo-conservatism. 
I should like to point in a similar way to the Slavophile 
group of Russian thinkers as a characteristic centre of Russian 
thought, and to select one of them, Ivan Kireievsky, for the 
sake of concrete description. Public opinion in Western 
Europe and in America has been often busy: with “ Pan- 
Slavism,” its supposed schemes and machinations, but I 
doubt whether many of those who write, speak, or think on 
the subject realise the wide difference between Pan-Slavists 
and Slavophiles, and whether they attach a definite and correct 
meaning to the latter term. And yet the so-called Slavophiles 
of Russia have played an important part in forming a school 
of nationalist thought which, if it had obtained undisputed 


sway in the country, might have given its development a 
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one-sided and regrettable aspect, but which proved a usefyl 
and efficient counterpoise to the gravitation towards Western 
standards. 
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glorious generation of the “forties” to whose life people tum 9 Univer 
even now with wistful admiration, because it succeeded in § were | 
coining the ideals and rearing the leaders of thought and action Altho 
right among the snows of Nicholas the First’s régime. togeth 
The movement originated in Moscow society, and was signifi 
primarily connected with the University which has played so | were 
great a part in the life of the ancient capital. It was, in a lectur 
sense, an aristocratic society, because it was mostly composed as no 
of men belonging to the landed gentry, and there was a good from ' 
deal of the characteristics of a privileged class in its culture, | old c 
for good and bad—a very high standard of honour, indifference } comr: 
and even contempt for mercenary pursuits, an enthusiastic wish | hope, 


to promote common welfare and sacrifice personal interests, tions 
a keen literary and artistic sense, and an inclination to indulge ness 
in speculation. It is significant that the revolutionist Herzen, A 
writing from his London exile, speaks with exultation of this cuss 
period as one which repudiated all narrow spirit of bourgeoisie peop. 
(Works, vii. 239). He was surely no friend of antiquated class ties | 
pretensions, yet as impatient of mediocrity as Heine. These theo 
gentlemen were high-minded enough to renounce entirely all were 
caste prejudice, and to set up intellectual culture as the standard more 
of human distinction. Not less momentous for Russian enlight- stud 
enment in those days was its close connection with the Univer- fluer 
sities, and especially with that of Moscow. Notwithstanding lead 
all the strict supervision of those times, the lectures of the follc 
Universities opened the prospect of free thought and free speech. yea 
Professors of the stamp of Granovsky, Krukoff, Kudriavtzeff, “St 
Riedkine, Roulier inspired their audience with an unbounded achi 
enthusiasm for civil and intellectual progress. Indeed, what- Mo 
ever may be thought of special attainments, in the authority foul 
exercised by the teachers over their pupils, in the educating inte 
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sims of humanism and civilisation, in the power of artistic and 
heart-felt expression—the level attained by the University of 
Moscow in the times of Nicholas’ despotism has never been 
reached again. In order to understand the spirit of the 
University men of those days, we must not forget that they 
were living a collegiate life in the best sense of the term. 
Although not staying in the same buildings, not bound 
together by the regulations of everyday life which are so 
significant and important in English Universities, the students 
were constantly thrown together in lecture time and after 
lectures. They were not a very numerous body—not 9000, 
as now in Moscow, but about 1400, most of them coming 
from the provinces, without parents and family friends in the 
old capital, and all the more bound up with University 
comrades, proud of their academic standing, full of patriotic 
hope, impassioned by the contrast between their ideal aspira- 
tions and the darkness, the corruption, the wretched helpless- 
ness in the country nooks from which they had come. 

And even as the students assembled to learn and to dis- 
cuss books, lectures, plays, and poetry, even so grown-up 
people, professors, graduates, representatives of all the varie- 
ties of intellectual pursuits, met again and again to debate 
theoretical questions. The central points of these discussions 
were supplied by the philosophical movement in Europe, and 
more especially in Germany, where many of these men had 
studied for.some time. It had obtained quite as much in- 
fluence on this generation as France had possessed over the 
leaders of the eighteenth century. Herzen speaks in the 
following terms of the society he found in Moscow in the 
year 1846, after returning there from his exile in Vladimir : 
“Stankevitch, one of those idle men, who are said to have 
achieved nothing, was the first to follow Hegel among the 
Moscow youths. His study of German philosophy was pro- 
found and esthetical; a personality endowed with uncommon 
intellectual gifts, he had a great many friends who joined him 
in his favourite studies. His circle was a most remarkable 
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one; it started a whole phalanx of scholars, professors, and 
literary men—Bielinsky, Bakunin, Granovsky belonged to it, 
There had not been much sympathy between our set and 
theirs before our exile. They did not like our political 
tendencies, we were not satisfied with their speculative aims, 
Such an entirely speculative school is quite opposed to 
Russian character, and we shall see by and by how a Russian 
spirit modified the teaching of Hegel, how our sense of actual 
life did not put up with a consecration into a kind of philo- 
sophical monasticism. But in the beginning of 1840 the 
young people round Ogareff, the poet (and Herzen himself), 
had no idea of rising in arms in defence of the spirit against 
the letter, in defence of life against abstractions, and they 
required an unconditional acceptance of Hegel’s logic and of 
his phenomenology, and this according to their construction. 

“ And as for interpreting them, they were at it constantly: 
there is not a single paragraph in the three books on Logic, 
the two on Esthetics, the Encyclopedia, etc., which was not 
taken by storm after disputes which went on for several nights. 
The best of friends sulked against each other for entire weeks 
because they could not agree as to the definition of ‘trans- 
cendental spirit,’ they took as personal insults opinions on 
‘absolute individuality’ and its existence ‘an und fiir sich.’ 
The most trifling pamphlets which treated of Hegel were sent 
for, and people pored over them till the books were full of 
holes, covered with stains, rent to pieces in a few days. And the 
same thing took place in Art. An acquaintance with Goethe, 
and especially with the second part of Faust, because it is 
worse than the first or, may be, because it is more obscure, 
was deemed as essential as wearing a suit of clothes.” 
Another witness, the famous Slavophile Youri Samarine, 
has the following characteristic remarks on the representatives 
of different opinions in these circles: they met every day, 
lived in friendship, and formed, as it were, one society, they 
stood in need of each other, and were attracted towards each 
other by good-will, common pursuits, and mutual esteem. 
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Under the conditions existing in those times polemics in the 
press were out of the question, and, as in the epoch before 
the invention of printing, the place of such polemics was 
taken by oral disputations. It may appear incredible that 
clever men should live a long and intellectual life with their 
back turned to political questions, but so it was. 

Of course, the abstention from political topics could not be 
carried on indefinitely, and by and by the different sets de- 
veloped doctrines of their own in this very respect. But it is 
a notable fact that they all passed through a preliminary 
philosophical drill in which Hegel’s teaching formed the chief 
item, with a strong infusion of the views of Schelling. 

A history of the intellectual movement of this epoch would 
have to specify the turning-points of the work achieved by 
these thinkers in constant intercourse. But it would be im- 
possible to treat the subject now with sufficient detail or to 
bring out particulars. I shall restrict myself to a sketch of 
the formation of Slavophile views in a personal form, as it 
were, by concentrating its exposition around the personality 
of one of their early leaders. Each of these leaders has pre- 
sented with exceptional force some one side of the wide sub- 
ject: to Ivan Kireievsky belongs the credit of establishing 
the general philosophical basis ; Al. Chomiakoff has done most 
to develop their theological doctrine and the views on 
universal history ; Peter Kireievsky and Constantine Aksakoff 
have worked out the conception of Russian history; Youri 
Samarine may be regarded as the political champion of the 
party in home affairs; Dm. Valuief and Ivan Aksakoff as its 
exponents in regard to international relations. I do not mean, 
of course, that every one of these men actually singled out 
for himself one particular department and did nothing to 
further the rest—on the contrary, everyone had more or less 
to do with all the points at issue. But it is unquestionable 
that there was some differentiation of results in the sense 
pointed out by me. 

Now, Ivan Kireievsky gives a most convenient starting- 
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point for a study of Slavophile thought, because he aid 
stress chiefly on general notions. He and his brother Peter 
were both attractive representatives of the landed gentry, 
the social stratum from which the intellectual movement 
sprang up. ‘They were scions of an old house of country 
squires from the province of Toula. Their ancestors had “ sat” 
in many a weary siege against the Poles and mustered their 
retinues on many occasions when the Krim Khan was breaking 
through the dense lines of the Moscow military border. The 
father of the future Slavophiles was a good linguist—he knew 
five languages,—a student of natural science, and at the same 
time a deeply religious man. He hated Voltaire and the 
Encyclopedists, and bought their books only to destroy them. 
He succumbed in 1812 to hospital fever while tending the 
French sick and wounded. The brothers Ivan and Peter 
Kireievsky did not care for military glory or for success in the 
bureaucratic career. ‘ What can be finer than to work for the 
enlightenment of the people?” writes Ivan Kireievsky in 1827. 
“We must all become literary men.” Peter, a more one-sided, 
concentrated nature, devoted himself to the history of his 
country and to the collection of its popular songs. Ivan’s 
career was more winding. After taking his degree in Mos- 
cow, he went to Germany and heard lectures first in Berlin 
and then in Munich. He was greatly impressed by German 
learning— I feel myself surrounded by the greatest thinkers 
of Europe,” he exclaims. But his mind remained unprejudiced, 
and strong enough for independent criticism. He is struck by 
Ritter’s genius, but does not make much of the historians in 
Berlin—Raumer and Stuhr. His first impression of Hegel is 
decidedly unpleasant, but things improve gradually as the 
young student becomes more and more acquainted with the 
system. As for Schelling, it was exactly the reverse: 
Kireievsky came with unbounded admiration, but soon found 
that his lectures did not add much to the stock deposited in 
the books. 


In Germany the young men had only to learn and to 
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think; but once back in Russia, the question arose, how to 
apply the knowledge accumulated with such zeal. In 1832 
Kireievsky started a periodical entitled The European. He 
intended, as the title shows, to propagate the ideas of European 
civilisation. It was conducted in a most moderate spirit, and 
yet it lasted only a few weeks. It was suppressed by the 
censor after the second issue on account of Kireievsky’s article 
on the nineteenth century, and for the following reasons: 
“Though the author asserts that he does not speak of politics 
or literature, he means it quite the other way: when he speaks 
of enlightenment he has liberty in view, the action of reason 
means revolution, and his well-chosen mean term is nothing 
more nor less than a constitution. The whole article, though 
absurd, is clearly written with perverse intentions.” Kireievsky 
lost heart after this rebuke and remained silent for eleven 
years. When he resumed journalistic work in 1843 his views 
had changed a good deal. He had become a thorough-going 
Slavophile, chiefly under the influence of his brother and of 
Chomiakoff. It did not save him from stupid obstruction. 
The censor suppressed in 1852 the Moscow Almanach, to 
which he had contributed one of his most remarkable 
papers—the letter to Count Kamarovsky on Russian culture. 
And so he remained disappointed and melancholy to his 
death, He was lik a saint on earth, distinguished by 
his matchless candour, his delicacy of feeling, his fervour 
for truth and humanism. His patriotism admitted of no 
doubt, his liberalism was not attracted towards revolution, 
and he remained indifferent to the form of government, though 
he certainly desired te*Vindicate right and freedom of thought. 
But his chief preoccupation was the power of religion over 
human life, and this gave his idealism a mystic touch. In order 
to understand this fully we must not only take into account 
the teaching of Hegel and Schelling through which the young 
student had gone, but also his familiar intercourse with the 
monks of Optina Pustyn, a celebrated monastery near his 


country seat, and his thorough study of the Greek Fathers. 
Vor. XIII.—No. 2. 17 
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The connection between these rather heterogeneous elements 
will become apparent when one turns to his writings. 

We find him musing his whole life on the awkward position witho 
of Russia in regard to the Western world. In his earlier years } fom! 
he is not perplexed by it, and gives a straightforward answer: « ¢ 
“There is no fear of our losing our nationality: religion, cultur 
historical memories, all our conditions of life are so entirely Russi 
different from those of the rest of Europe, that it is physically write 
impossible for us to become French, English, or Germans, this © 
But hitherto our nationality has been a rough, uneducated one, It is « 
and stationary as the Chinese. It is only foreign influence | of q | 
that can enlighten and lead it on.” quite 
The European was edited in the sense of this remark, by li 
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But as time went on the opinions of our thinker took a very one: 
different turn. He is shocked by the intellectual weakness of | 4 mo 
imitated civilisation. “ We are translating, imitating, studying uniqt 
foreign literatures, following them with their slightest move- } destr 
ment, acquiring other people’s ideas and systems: these [ tions 
mental exercises form the brilliant decoration of our drawing- } cysto 


rooms and sometimes actually influence our conduct, but they | ther 
are not connected with the main development of the culture | jdea , 
with which we have been endowed by our history—we are | the r 
severed from the home sources of Russian civilisation, and for | pbeca 
this very reason disabled from participating in the work of } noth 
building up the general civilisation of the human race. The } jn co 
productions of our literature, reflected as they are from the other 
literature of Europe, have no more interest for other nations 7 
than the interest vouchsafed to pupils who study the lessons | Russ 
of their masters. There can be no doubt that between our strat 


literary culture and the cardinal elements of our mental life, resul 
as they were developed in our ancient history, and are pre- § oper 
served even now among our so-called uneducated people, there of th 
is a flagrant contradiction. This contradiction is produced, | form 


not by a difference in degree, but by a difference in kind. > baris 
Those elements of intellectual, social, and religious life which | of th 
created ancient Russia, and are forming now the only property tion, 
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ofher popular life, have remained untouched by and separated 
fom the progress of our spiritual activity. And past them, 
qithout relation to them, our literary instruction is flowing on 
from foreign sources. 

«Some people think that a complete absorption of foreign 
culture may in time change the very personality of the 
Russian as it has changed some literary men: of those who 
write and of those who do not. Is it necessary to contradict 
this opinion? Its inanity is evident without further proof. 
It is quite as impossible to extinguish the mental peculiarities 
of a nation, as it is impossible to annihilate its history. It is 
quite as easy to replace the fundamental conviction of a people 
by literary notions, as to change by abstract reasoning the 
bones of a grown-up animal. But even if it were conceded for 
a moment that such a transformation may be achieved, its 
unique result would be not to enlighten the nation, but to 
destroy it. What is a nation, indeed, but a body of convic- 
tions which are more or less expressed in its manners, its 
customs, its language, the notions of its mind and of its heart, 
the relations of its society—in fact, its whole life. Besides, the 
idea of introducing the principles of European civilisation in 
the place of the elements of our own culture, destroys itself, 
because the general development of European civilisation is 
not based on some one leading principle. One element stands 
in contradiction with the other and they mutually check each 
other.” 

There is difference in kind and not in degree between 
Russian and European life. Kireievsky proceeds to demon- 
strate this view by an examination of the elements and of the 
results of Kuropean culture. In its history three agents co- 
operate which are absent from the Russian world—the influence 
of the classics, the peculiar organisation of the Church, and the 
formation of the State through the influx of Germanic bar- 
barians. Our writer started with a very appreciative estimate 
of the classical factor, and took the view that classical educa- 
tion, conducted in the same fashion as in German and English 
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schools, was wanted to make the reception of Western culture 


. : r 
complete and fruitful. But the general evolution of his ideas st 
led him to consider ancient civilisation as based on a hard, +t 
one-sided, rationalistic conception of life. It is the Roman a ; 


side of it that was appropriated by Western nations. And the logical 
Roman way of looking at life was dictated by a narrow spirit of 


individualism, sensuality, and predominance of the intellectual — 
standard. The heart had not much to say in this world of . 
naked interests and barren egotism. It would have been the te 
greatest misery for mankind, if the Roman Empire had pos- siaiflic 
sessed a still higher degree of material culture at its disposal Buroy 
and had held its own against the invaders. As it is, the mits 
Roman view of life and of man exerted a most harmful uae 
influence because it modified Christianity. Roman Catholi- ad 
cism is Christianity ruled by a narrow spirit of logical deduc- sneie 
tions. Its segregation from the rest of the Christian com- trict 
munity is characteristic enough. It followed upon the West 
inclusion of a new point into the Church creed, a point which by its 
rested not upon revelation or tradition, but upon a logical hai 


inference. The Western theologians of the ninth century aad 
drew the conclusion from the equality between Father and Bi 
Son as persons of the Trinity, that the Holy Ghost proceeded larly 
from Father and Son alike. This might be logically sound,  },4 | 
but they had no right to modify the traditional dogma in | 4, 
accordance with their syllogisms. The further development } «4, 
of Catholicism was in keeping with this beginning. The | weg 
personal régime of Papacy, the infallibility of the Pope, the | },.4, 
predominance of the Church over the State were gradually | 4 
evolved as logical deductions without taking heed that they 
contradicted the well-established traditions of ecclesiastical f 4, ) 
life. Once the rationalistic point of view accepted, no wonder 
that consequences were drawn from it in opposite senses and 
with equally absurd consistency. If medieval Catholicism } 4, , 
raised upon this rationalistic foundation its scholastic auth- 
ority doctrine, the Reformation brought down the fundamental 
notion of the Church by introducing the principle of free | 1.4... 
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wnstruction. All these facts, in spite of their seeming 
entradictions, are derived from the one root of rationalism— 
and it may be said that Pope Nicholas I., Luther, and Strauss 
fam one historical sequence in the development of purely 
logical conceptions. 

The same spirit of one-sided formalism may be noticed in 
the material arrangement of European society. The State 
was created in the West by conquest, that is, by a violent 
collision between social elements. And this spirit of violent 
conflict runs through the entire political history of Western 
urope. Every individual asserts himself to the utmost 
limits of his power. Political economy is based on complete 
individualistic egotism. . . . The arrangements of the State 
are the result of a contract between parties with opposing 
interests. Western law is distinguished by a reverence for 
strict formalism and its disregard of equity. In morality the 
Western world has developed the notion of honour, which is 
by itself a characteristic reduction of the broad standards of 
honesty and virtue to the requirements of an order of things 
based on self-defence and self-assertion. 

But the imperfect character of Western culture is particu- 
larly apparent when we look to its ultimate results. If it 
had been sound at bottom, why should its full development, 
the clear and consequent application of its premises, produce 
such a general feeling of disappointment and discontent ? 
Western civilisation has been shown to be inadequate, not 
because Western science has lost its vitality—on the contrary, 
it flourishes more than ever; not because some external 
arrangement weighs upon social relations and checks their 
free growth—the fight against external pressure would have 
only strengthened the devotion to its principles, and never 
was the external arrangement of life so well directed to satisfy 
the requirements of the mind. A feeling of discontent, of 
hopeless emptiness, seized upon the heart of men who were not 
engrossed by the interests of the moment, just for the very 
reason that the triumph of the European mind discloses the 
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one-sided character of its aims. Cold analytical reflection 
has been going on for centuries, and it has destroyed the very 
foundations of European culture. This culture has been 
estranged, as it were, from its own principles, and remains in 
possession only of this analysis which has gnawed at its roots, 
of the self-moving knife of reason, the abstract syllogism 
which does not recognise anything but itself, that despotic 
logical faculty, severed from the other forces of the human 
mind, which builds upon the evidence of the senses its airy 
dialectical structures. 

The history of European thought presents a marvellous 
commentary on the fundamental inefficiency of its conceptions, 
It has been moving entirely on the logical track. Aristotle 
has been its great teacher among the ancients, the philosopher 
who stands in contrast with Plato as the representative of ob- 
servation and logical deduction. Later on came the dry meta- 
physical and theological argutiz of scholasticism ; Descartes 
revival proceeded from a syllogism which had to prove to man 
his very existence. The famous Spinoza wrought such a 
masterful and closely fitting whole of rational deductions as to 
the first cause, higher order, and arrangement of the world, 
that he was incapable to perceive through this net of theorems 
and syllogisms the hand of a living Creator or the freedom of 
man. Kant proved conclusively that for pure reason there 
can be no evidence of absolute truth. Fichte managed by a 
wonderful combination of syllogisms to prove that all the 
outward world is a fancy, and that nothing exists but a self- 
developing “I.” Schelling took up the opposite side of the 
hypothesis and contended that the outward world does exist 
but that its soul is nothing but the human “I,” which finds 
its development in the world to reach self-consciousness in 
man. Hegel brought the rationalistic, logical method to 
its culminating point by his dialectical system, and gave 
thereby Schelling the opportunity to expose the one-sidedness 
of all merely logical thought. And really what is left to 
man, if he denies “all authority but that of abstract ratio- 
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cination? He is bound to accept the world as the result 
of the dialectical process of his own reason, and to accept 
reason as the conscious reflection of the Universe. This is 
evidently the goal towards which abstract reason severed from 
the other forces of the mind has been moving all along, a goal 
which has been reached in the present time.” And just at this 
moment of victory Western people begin to feel the inanity of 
their pursuits, begin to thirst for the faith and the love which 
have been gradually eliminated from Western philosophy. 
But where will they obtain these salutary ingredients? To 
tun back towards old and discarded notions would be im- 
possible. Such enforced reactions and artificial creeds may be 
placed on the same footing with theatrical decorations which 
amateurs are trying to present as realities. And so we find 
even mental giants like Schelling toiling in the ungrateful 
task of composing a Christian faith for his own use and by the 
light of his own reason. 

Now, whatever be our judgment on the present state of 
Russia and the unhappy contradiction between its historical 
legacies and its modern aspirations, one thing remains certain 
for Kireievsky : Russia possesses in the simple faith of her 
people the very element which has been found wanting in the 
West, and the intelligent consciousness of her leaders must be 
directed towards a development of the fundamental religious 
ideas round which all the moral and juridical conceptions of 
the nation are concentrated. The isolation from the West 
was certainly a great drawback. It hampered progress and 
kept the country for a long time in a position of intellectual 
inferiority. It would be idle to deny that a narrow spirit of 
bigotry and dead-letter observance made its way into Russia, a 
spirit which attained its most striking expression in the Raskol, 
the schism of Old ritualists. It would be preposterous at 
this time of the day to deny the acquirements of Western 
science and society. On the contrary, we ought to appropriate 
them. But we must keep in view that they are but subsidiary, 
and that the true end is the development of popular ideals. 
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The simple faith of the common people has preserved jn 
Russia the most vital form of Christianity—a Church which 
does not seek secular power and still has educated State and 
Society. ‘The monasteries dispersed through the vast, lonely 
land have been the Universities of this culture, and they have 
set up a moral and intellectual ideal which is higher and more 
complete than the logical philosophy of the West. Thought 
not infused with emotion is not living thought. The striving 
towards truth has been always treated by the ecclesiastical 
teachers of the Russian people as the direction of all human 
faculties towards one end—as the harmonious expression of 
feeling, intellect, and will. To begin with, educated Russians 
ought to study the Greek Fathers. Their writings are almos. 
entirely ignored by Western scientists, and nevertheless they 
afford an inexhaustible mine of information for the student of 
psychology and metaphysics. One ought not to be bound by 
the letter of their doctrine, but to work out its principles and 
to treat the questions propounded by Western philosophy from 
their point of view. The chief thing is to remain at one with 
the body of the people and not to lose hold of its faith. It 
seems rather difficult at first for an enlightened mind to put 
up in humility with some details of creed and ritual which look 
like superstitions. But a little reflection will show that it is 
nothing of the sort, and that all particulars have a deep and 
noble meaning. Let us hear how Kireievsky explains, for 
instance, his submission to the popular reverence for holy 
images—ikons, as we say in Russia. 

“I stood once in a chapel looking at a miracle-working 
ikon of the Virgin, and I thought of the child-like faith of the 
people that were praying to it: some women, a few sick and 
old persons were standing on their knees, making the sign of 
the Cross and bowing before the image. I looked up with 
fervent hope to the holy face and, by and by, the secret of its 
miraculous power dawned upon me. It is not a mere board 
covered with painting . . . in the course of centuries it has 
been absorbing those currents of impassioned prayer from 
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people in grief and misery and it has become a living medium, 
4 means of communication between the Creator and His people. 
While thinking so, I looked again at the old men, at the 
women with their children bowing in the dust, and then at the 
ikon—and I saw the features of the Virgin were alive: she 
looked with pity and love on these poor people, and I fell on 
my knees and prayed to Her in all humility.” 

I may stop here and need not trouble you with more 
details as to Kireievsky’s views. You see that he was an 
enthusiast and a poet—it is difficult to argue with a poet. 
But it is worth while to note the significance and the limita- 
tions of his teaching. The starting-point is a disparaging 
estimate of rationalism and the supreme value assigned to 
Christian faith and the Christian Church. The contrast drawn 
between Western culture and its sequel in Russia on the one 
hand, the ways of thought in use among the common people 
on the other, are undoubtedly the strongest and most interest- 
ing points in Kireievsky’s doctrine. His criticism of philo- 
sophical systems may be one-sided, but it is certainly based 
on a very careful study of European and especially German 
metaphysics. The protest against rationalism is brought 
forward with great energy, and is quite in keeping with the 
romantic stage of development in the West. The critical side 
of our writer’s ideas is much more developed than the positive 
side, which still remains as a vague outline. Kireievsky is 
distinguished by the fact that he formulated general concep- 
tions, and left to the other Slavophiles the task of working out 
particulars in regard to theology, history, and politics. But, 
quite apart from the unfinished and rudimentary state in which 
his philosophical doctrine presents itself, Kireievsky’s position 
could be easily attacked on both flanks. It was only necessary 
to show, first, that European thought had not been moving 
exclusively in those channels which our thinker had defined 
for it, that he had in fact selected one current of metaphysical 
doctrine and had ignored, for instance, the attempts to con- 
struct a positive or scientific philosophy, as well as other 
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movements. It might be asked, secondly, whether it was 
likely that science and society could have remained unaffected 
in their progress by the fact that the central notions of 
European thought were falling to pieces? Is it possible that 
a notorious and astonishing progress in these regions should 
coincide with a hopeless decay of general conceptions ? 

Again, was it really something especially Western, especi- 
ally European, that had forced philosophy to take up the 
abstract method of reasoning and to conform to logical laws? 
The questions raised and discussed by Western metaphysicians 
were human questions after all, and their powerful analysis 
was quite as serviceable, or dangerous, for Russians as it 
might be for other people. It is evident that there is nothing 
peculiarly and mischievously Western in logic, and that 
Russians have no more the right to discard syllogisms, than 
they have leave to maintain that two and two make five. 

The general judgment in regard to John Kireievsky’s 
writings will be, however, that they are animated by a keen 
desire to renew the living connection between the educated 
class and the people, a poetical and mystic inspiration, all 
blended with the romantic conceptions of national peculiarity 
and tradition. In the view of this Slavophile leader the 
character of a nation settles gradually into a frame as solid 
and unchanging as the limbs of a grown-up man. No wonder 
that he turned from logic to psychology in order to account 
for historical life. 

An estimate of Kireievsky’s teaching would be incomplete 
unless some reference were made to its intimate connection 
with kindred movements in Western European thought. Quite 
apart from the fact that our writer and other Slavophiles went 
to German Universities and studied German books, they were 
moving on the same plane of thought, because the history of 
the nineteenth century, in which Russia was taking as active a 
part as Germany herself, suggested certain solutions and placed 
thinkers in certain points of view. The reaction against 
rationalistic enlightenment was headed by philosophers like 
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Schelling, and produced the romantic movement in literature, 
which appealed from logic to psychology, from reasoning to 
the instinctive and the irrational, from modern progress to 
medieval mysticism and emotionalism. The longing for a 
religious revival recurs again and again as one of the leading 
motives in the writings of the Romantic school—Novalis bewails 
in 1799 the pernicious rationalism of modern culture and dreams 
ofaresurrection of Christian theocracy. The anarchist Friedrich 
Schlegel seeks refuge from all doubts in the fold of the Roman 
Catholic Church; while Franz Baader, after the profound 
study of Jacob Boehm’s mystic works, condemns Papacy, 
gravitates towards Eastern Orthodoxy—and becomes the influ- 
ential adviser of Alexander I. in the formation of the Holy 
Alliance. What is more, all these symptoms of reaction against 
eighteenth-century enlightenment, with its sequels in the 
French Revolution and the Napoleonic Empire, are intimately 
connected with the spread of a historical conception of political 
science laying stress on peculiarities of national tradition and 
character. The brothers Grimm laid folklore in Germany, and 
the Slavophiles strived to obtain similar results in Russia. 
Peter Kireievsky achieved a conspicuous success on the 
technical side by his collection of folk tales, while his brother 
John aptly represents the philosophical setting of the move- 
ment. It may be said, in a way, that the doctrines of the 
Moscow Slavophile set are the most complete expression of 
the romantic tendency in European thought. 

It would be superfluous nowadays to criticise these 
doctrines at length. A remarkable estimate of their weak 
point has been given by Nicholas Stankevitch, one of the 
Western set opposed to the Slavophiles. ‘“ Why are people 
so busy with popular tradition? The aim ought to be the 
humane; that which is peculiarly ours is bound to assert 
itself whether we wish it or not. One’s stamp is necessarily 
impressed on every spontaneous and sincere act of the spirit, 
and the nearer one’s own stands to the general, the better 
it is.” 
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It is not for the purpose of reviewing old polemics that | 
have been turning over the leaves of half-forgotten books. . , . 
There is a strange attraction in touching chords which in their 
muffled sound call forth harmonious response in later ages; 
Tolstoy and Dostoyevsky, the enthusiasts of the Village 
community, present-day nationalists, adherents of a mystic 
revival of Orthodoxy, were not and are not Slavophiles, but 
one hears familiar Slavophile strains in their addresses, 


PAUL VINOGRADOFF. 




















WHAT NEXT? 


Rev. tHE Hon. E. LYTTELTON, 


Headmaster of Eton. 





A FRIEND writes from Devonshire that in his village there is 
a Belgian child with her two hands cut off. A few days ago 
we read an extract from a responsible German journalist ex- 
horting his countrymen to massacre and fan their fires of 
hate: and we remember Bernhardi’s sentence about Germany’s 
business being to attack France, but by juggling with the 
facts to make it seem as if France were attacking Germany. 

Those are symptoms of the situation. Britain is faced 
with a portentous phenomenon and is unmistakably called 
upon to deal with it. Our first instinct is to rise up and 
gather ourselves together to extirpate “a wonderful and 
horrible thing.” So far we have been doing our best; and I 
suppose most of us are disposed, even more than usual, to play 
the Briton—and by that I mean put away speculation and give 
ourselves to action. Surely this is right. If our War Lords 
were suddenly to become speculative, or even reflective, men, 
where should we be? A larger proportion than usual must 
remain for some time men of action pure and simple; but 
not all. 

Looming ahead of us is the immensely interesting question 
which will be dealt with when Sir E. Grey, or some other 
representative of Britain, will take his place at a table to discuss 
with foreign delegates the immediate future of the map of 


Europe. The question will arise naturally from the present 
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position. It is a distinct question, and it has never been raised 
so clearly before in connection with any war; and it is 
momentous also because the situation is beyond words, 
Most of Europe is in conflict with Germany for one or both 
of two reasons: viz. that Germany is resolved to crush small 
States for her own aggrandisement and also has confessedly 
set at nought compacts between States publicly made. Thus 
Russia is fighting in defence of the southern Slavs, Britain 
for the honour of the plighted word. Hence if the Allies 
win we may hope that the international standard of all Europe 
will be permanently raised: we shall anyhow know that we 
all have bled in defence of a higher law than might—namely, 
that of considerateness and mutual understanding, of the 
recognition of diverse national ideals. 

Now, in this discussion—perhaps the most momentous and 
far-reaching that will have ever been held—Britain’s voice 
ought to be paramount. The only other belligerent nation 
which is likely not to be quite exhausted is Russia; and Russia 
is young in diplomacy compared to us, and, what is far more 
important, can hardly be supposed to speak from so dis- 
interested a position as we can. She anyhow has her kinsfolk 
to protect, and great possibilities in the Dardanelles. We 
can make it plain that we don’t require an inch of territory 
(except perhaps Heligoland, which ought to be kept quiet 
for migrating birds), and in short have no aim in view except 
that of providing as far as possible for a stable peace resting 
on a readjustment of the map of Europe according to national 
requirements and the recognition of the rights of small States 
to a secure existence. One would say that this principle 
should be resolutely adhered to, no matter who loses or who 
gains. But that is not the main question now. The point 
is that the British representative will have a noble opportunity 
of vindicating a higher law of international dealing than has 
ever been fairly put forward and supported by any powerful 
State till this day. The history of mankind for the next 
hundred years, and probably far longer, must depend on 
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whether Britain’s voice will be listened to. Either Europe 
will victimise herself anew by one more arrangement based 
on general greed and suspicion ; or such restitution of territory 
as equity demands will be made, and buffer States set up 
between huge competitive Powers such as Germany, Russia, 
and France. This will not be a very dazzling triumph of 
disinterestedness, but the effect on the world at large ought 
to be entirely salutary and uplifting. For the first time since 
man appeared on the surface of the globe will there have been 
a general hearty effort made by the leading nations to rise 
above covetousness, and, after the colossal warning they have 
received, to establish relations on the basis of trust and a some- 
thing that might almost be called brotherliness. When one 
thinks of the Yellow Races waiting to take their cue from us 
as to how they are to think of international dealings—how they 
are to conceive of their coming participation in human history,— 
it quickens the pulse to imagine the example we may be able 
to set, and the immense effect for good which it may work. 

But will it? By Britain we may expect the example to 
be set. Whether other peoples follow it, or mar everything 
by distrust, depends on their being able to abandon their rooted 
belief in English hypocrisy. 

It will be a near thing. We have an ugly heritage to 
reckon with. Hitherto even friendly nations have believed 
that as soon as any country threatens our command of the sea 
we fight, and for no other reason. In other words, it is widely 
and almost universally held that our motives are purely material 
and selfish. Hypocrites they have called us because we have 
combined a marvellously successful material advance with an 
unfortunate habit of lecturing other nations when they have 
tried to do the same. The most glaring case was in 1864, 
when we scolded Bismarck, of all people, for robbing Denmark, 
but drew no sword to back up our words. That was not long 
after our opium wars with China, and not without justice 
we have been looked at askance ever since. 

On the present occasion we have done more than scold: 
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we have acted. But let it be remembered we have publicly 
insisted that our motive was moral: that we stand forward as 
the extirpators of an intolerable evil now rampant in Central 
Europe. That is a fairly substantial claim to make in presence 
of the whole world; and though it may be true that some 
nations trust us more than they did, yet it must be admitted 
that we are putting their trust to a considerable strain. 

The extirpators of evil in Europe! The first question that 
will be asked is, What about the evils in England? Is it true 
that in normal times there are some twelve millions of people 
not far from the verge of starvation, and this in the richest 
country in the world? Can it be said that the hundredth part 
of the crusading spirit, shown so wonderfully by all classes of 
society last August, has ever been exhibited against the 
horrible evils still rampant among us? If not, how is our 
action now bound to be interpreted? There is something to 
be said for a suggestion recently made, that already long 
before the war is ended the Government should be asked to 
take in hand one of our huge festering sores such as the hous- 
ing of the poor, or the ‘‘ white slave” traffic. The difficulty, 
of course, is that the remedy for mischief of this kind is not to 
be found in legislation. A new spirit in the people is the only 
hope, just as it is the only hope for the international future of 
Europe. But the desire for legislation at this moment is 
quickened by the necessity for showing Frenchmen, Germans, 
and Russians that we are really eager to deal with our 
domestic cankers, and that our zeal against Prussian militarism 
is only a part of our witnessing as a nation for Christ. We 
desire that foreigners shall for once understand our action: 
else what hope is there that at this supreme crisis of European 
history they will follow our lead ? 

So without dogmatising as to how far legislation is at this 
moment likely to be the cure for our social evils, we may re- 
cognise this argument for it, that it would be, probably, a 
token of our sincerity ; and that if we are not sincere we shall 
deserve to find ourselves at the end of the war conspicuously 
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impotent. Further, if our representative is at that juncture 
impotent, powerless to persuade or to inspire or to lead, it 
willmean that humanity will be turning over a new leaf only 
to begin another long and dismal chapter of international com- 
petition, jealousy, and greed ; because if we fail to discern the 
higher law, these are the only principles left to us to follow. 

But against legislation there is a very serious argument. 
It militates against thoroughness: and in public and private 
effort we English are notoriously wnthorough. Let us see 
what the war teaches on this head. 

First and most obviously, the Germans have set us a fine 
example of thoroughness. We fail to appreciate this quality 
of theirs because it is just now a very great nuisance to us, 
and also because, having started from an anti-Christian principle 
of brute force, they age led by their instinct for thoroughness 
into the uttermost devilry. ‘Their brutalities, their childish 
belief in lying and in big guns and general terrorism, are merely 
symptoms of their desire to see the thing through ; and this 
desire, as we know well, is laudable. It works out into appal- 
ling and soul-staggering results because it starts from a premiss 
which is not Christian but Satanic. Given that, and a people 
which is thorough in methods and logical is bound to go to 
lengths in savagery which to the English love of compromise 
are bewildering. But we ought surely to see that, among all 
the damnabilities for which they will be cursed by many genera- 
tions, thoroughness remains in itself a virtue: one of the 
salutary effects of which is that it forces even an unreflective 
Englishman to understand that we are fighting not primarily 
for our existence as an Empire, but against principalities and 
powers of evil. No: there is nothing wrong with thorough- 
hess, though it is often tempting to stop half-way. The 
tragedy of the Germans is in their starting down the wrong 
road, not in the pertinacity with which they pursue their down- 
ward course, or even in the incredible blindness which forbids 
them to see the abyss before them. 


We, on the other hand, feel perfectly certain that, so 
Vot. XIII.—No. 2. 18 
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far, we are on the right road: that is to say, that we are 
making a gigantic effort in the cause of peacefulness and 
progress. The chance of other nations recognising that we 
are right depends partly on our being thorough. We are now 
approaching the time when our resoluteness will be severely 
tested. It will be made plain whether or no we really are 
supported by the sense that we are working and sacrificing 
ourselves for the good of man and the honour of God, or 
whether our tenacity of purpose fails when the sacrifice 
becomes painful. What, then, does thoroughness in these 
circumstances mean? Suppose we are exhausted sooner than 
the Germans, or that some unforeseen calamity overtakes our 
Fleet and we never find ourselves in the position to dictate 
terms or rearrange the map of Europe? What then ? 

The answer to be given to this question is abundantly plain, 
and I believe it was virtually given by the whole country early 
in August last. It is derived from the inspiring conviction 
that we have donned our armour not for the existence of our 
Empire—though we see now that that is at stake—nor for 
the maintenance of our commerce or for our prestige. All 
these things are worth fighting for, but they depend on victory, 
or anyhow on a drawn battle. There is meantime a far nobler 
object in view, which will be achieved not only by victory but 
by stubborn resolution to the end, even if the end were the 
shattering of our power. For from the outset of this grim 
business Britons have been nerved to do and die because they 
have set themselves to vindicate principles which are to us and 
to all men, though some see it not, of infinitely greater value 
than any power or prestige or Empire. Our espousal of this 
cause bids fair to bring the struggle to a victorious issue. But 
even if that be denied us, we can make sure—indeed, we have 
already made sure—that no nation will again dare to trample on 
the liberties of civilised peoples. Mankind has lived too long 
to suffer it. Belgium has fought such a fight that all Europe 
is by now persuaded—except, alas! a few dozen Prussians 
—that barbarism is no longer worth while. ‘To convince the 
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world of this truth it seems that that unparalleled sacrifice was 

needed. ‘The part that Britain is now playing is to show that 
we too are ready, if need be, to add our witness to the same 
lofty affirmation: testifying in uttermost sincerity to the truth 
on which depends all happiness and all peace—the truth that 
“Man doth not live by bread alone,” nor alone by glory or 
power, nor by ease or security or wealth or all that this world 
can bestow, but by suffering and being prepared to suffer that 
we may forward by ever so little the establishment of the 
Divine Kingdom. Therein lies, not only happiness, but power ; 
for Belgium has shown us that, though tough fortresses may 
fall, though bravery may end in failure, in and through her 
unspeakable woe she is powerful as the quickener of Europe's 
moral sense. I verily believe that last August Britain ratified 
Sir E. Grey’s decision not because we felt we were strong, or 
that Russia was with us, but because we knew we could suffer 
to the end; and that even if the war issued in the immeasur- 
able calamity of the triumph of tyranny, nothing can ever 
weaken the redemptive power of sacrifice. ‘The more piercing 
the agony of Britain’s motherhood, the more we are doing for 
the renovation of mankind. Jn hoc signo vincemus. 

But clearly and indisputably everything depends, as it 
always does, on the opposite of hypocrisy, viz. singleminded- 
ness. There is no more terrible power with which men are 
endowed than that of admiring, nay, even being thrilled by, a 
noble example and then ignoring it. Preachers of all sorts, 
from those of the highest down to those of the most carnal 
minds, are always insisting on this truism. With it Isaiah’s 
poetry rings, and even Ovid for a moment was aware of it; 
and every time the challenge is made to us we are left either 
stronger or weaker than before. Now, all, or nearly all, 
Englishmen have been mightily stirred by the accounts of the 
heroism of our soldiers—-that is, by the beauty of the relation 
between officers and men and the noble spirit displayed in the 
trenches: a spirit not only of dogged pluck in presence of 
death, such as our enemy displays, but one of joyfulness in 
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self-devotion, of considerateness under dire provocation, of 
unshrinking readiness when there comes the call to endure. 
So with those who have enlisted since the war began. Is there 
not something unparalleled in what is happening? Thousands 
of young men eagerly jeopardising their lives, just when life 
has most to offer, and hurrying to expose themselves to the 
chance of horrible pain, privations, loss of livelihood, and to all 
the sickening sights and memories of all-devouring war: what 
are we to make of this ? 

I will take two points only, one of which is far too big to 
be dealt with more than quite superficially. 

The readiness of intelligent, well-to-do men to enlist is an 
evidence—not to be resisted—of a deep conviction in their 
minds that this life is not all, but that beyond it and beyond 
our senses is the real life, and that in some inexplicable way 
our gaining of the latter is bound up with offering up of the 
former. So far, however, we could say the same of the 
Japanese. But there is something deeper than is known yet 
to them. We have heard strange and moving stories of our 
rollicking, jolly, znsouciant lads being stirred by some deep im- 
pulse out in Flanders, amid all the din of carnage and the 
silent stealth of treachery, to give themselves unto prayer. 
Something has come to life within them more powerful than 
shyness, to witness to the sense of a Personal God; and the 
French soldiers have learnt a little of the message from heaven 
as they see the British fighting-man on his knees. We shall 
enter on a new chapter in spiritual history if we can take home 
to our bosoms the meaning of this sincere self-exposure. 
Clearly and undeniably we are called upon to garner the 
fruits of a great emotion, and to see that this experience is 
translated into a lasting uplift of our national, customary life. 

But also there is the humbling thought that some of us 
can learn only by studying not the encouragement but the 
warning. A huge and complex but most insistent question 
ealls for thought and insight. What is the reason that 
German states have combined with one accord to exalt the 
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idea of coarse earthly aggrandisement and trample upon the 
teaching of the Prince of Peace? For it is not a heathen nation 
that has done this thing, nor is it an unfamiliar religion that 
they have set aside. What requires explanation is not so 
much the unanimity of the manifold Empire as the complete 
victory of the principle of grabbing and vainglory over that 
of sympathy and mutual understanding in the minds of the 
governing Prussians: a victory so complete as to enable them 
to quench for a time the dictates of Christianity. 

Various answers may be given. But on reflection we may 
conclude that no cause for this portent can be deemed adequate 
unless it touches on a wrong idea of man’s relation to 
God. Of course, there are some among us who lightly judge 
that no religious opinion can make a great difference to a 
nation. But in reality this means an assumption that the 
religious opinion is untrue, just as to understand the contrary 
view for a moment is to be able at least to imagine it for a 
moment to betrue. If we succeed in this effort—that is, if we 
can say to ourselves, “ Let us grant that God exists ”—immedi- 
ately we perceive that an erroneous view of our relation to 
Him must obviously be the cause of unimaginable evil if it 
prevails widely and is long-continued. Suppose, further, we 
put plainly before our minds the ordinary view that God has 
given a revelation of Himself to Christians from which others 
are excluded till they hear the news. If this is true there can 
be no question so grave for any nation or individual as that 
which concerns the tradition of Christianity in a country. It 
is inconceivable that the Deity would reveal to man unim- 
portant truths by such a process as that told of in the Gospel 
story. Hence the conservation of the truths thus imparted 
becomes of vital and essential moment to a nation’s welfare. 

What, then, has happened in this matter in Germany ? 
Something which must be the explanation of the overweening 
importance everywhere given to the State as against the 
Church. It is true that the common idea of State aggrandise- 
ment is common and materialistic ; but the striking fact is that 
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the conception of the Church is far too feeble to act as any 
sort of counterpoise to the worship of the State. It can hardly 
be doubted that Christianity in Germany has been presented to 
successive generations, for at least four hundred years, mainly as 
an individual matter. Who can measure, on the other hand, the 
effect in England of the knowledge that the Church is three 
hundred years at least older than the State? If it is urged that 
the knowledge is not widespread, the obvious answer is that even 
a little of it has exerted a powerful influence in the country, 
and helped to keep the homage given to the State in due pro- 
portion. But Germany has been without this safeguard, and 
consequently has fallen into the lamentable plight of those 
who give their allegiance to a creation of man’s ingenuity, not 
to one which rests on the divine revelation. Those who 
impugn this reasoning are convinced in their minds that the 
Church is as distinctly human in origin as the State. But to 
all who refrain from committing themselves to that dogma the 
appeal comes from over the water: “ If you behold here a 
mighty moral declination which seems to be due to the indi- 
vidualistic presentation of Christianity, take heed in your 
island home before it is too late, and hold fast to your heritage 
as members of the indestructible Church of Christ.” 


EK. LYTTELTON. 


Eton CoLiece. 
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RECIT D’UN PROFESSEUR DE LOUVAIN 
REFUGIE EN ANGLETERRE.! 


[Nous avons eu occasion de rencontrer un professeur de l’université de 
Louvain qui se trouve en ce moment réfugié en Angleterre. I] nous a fait 
le récit suivant.—Eb. | 


LorsquE les Allemands approchérent de Louvain je pris la 
décision de ne pas quitter la ville. Je croyais au droit des 
gens. Je croyais aussi 4 la discipline allemande. J’avais été 
maintes fois en Allemagne, et—pourquoi ne pas l’avouer— 
javais rapporté de mes voyages une sympathie sincére pour le 
peuple allemand et une profonde admiration pour l’organisation 
allemande. Il me paraissait impossible que l’occupation de la 
ville par l’armée allemande pit étre accompagnée de désordres, 
et je ne voulais pas croire aux atrocités que l’on nous racontait, 
de Mouland, d’Argenteau, de Visé, ou d’Aerschot. 

Les Allemands entrérent a Louvain le 18 aoft. Les 
troupes belges qui nous couvraient avaient du se replier devant 
des forces dix fois supérieures. Au moment ow la bataille 
atteignait les portes de la ville, notre artillerie avait cessé le 
feu afin d’éviter tout combat de rues. Quelques heures aprés, 
larmée allemande défilait par les rues, au son des fifres et des 
tambours et chantant “ Die Wacht am Rhein.” Aucun incident, 
aucune provocation. Beaucoup dhabitants avaient quitté la 
ville. Ceux qui restaient n’avaient qu’une préoccupation, c’était 
d'éviter tout acte d’hostilité qui pourrait donner prétexte a des 
représailles. Le bourgmestre de Louvain avait, par voie 
daffiches, engagé la population au calme, insistant sur ce principe 
que l’armée seule avait le droit d’agir contre l’ennemi. Selon les 


1 An English translation is appended. 
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instructions du gouvernement, il avait licencié la garde civique 
et fait livrer toutes les armes. On avait déja réquisitionné 
celles-ci dés le premier jour de la guerre, le commandant 
allemand devait nous les réclamer une troisiéme fois. Je vois 
encore un de mes amis s‘empressant d’aller déposer un vieux 
fusil de chasse rouillé, et un autre poussant le scrupule jusqu’a 
livrer des sagaies rapportées du Congo. 

Le soir du 18 quelques régiments s’installaient pour la nuit 
chez les habitants. Je tiens 4 reconnaitre que, chez moi, les 
choses se passérent bien et j’eus méme avec mes hiétes une 
conversation fort intéressante sur la guerre qu’ils espéraient 
terminer rapidement en France pour se retourner ensuite 
contre la Russie. Dans d’autres maisons les choses se passérent 
beaucoup moins bien. Je pus voir le lendemain des maisons 
ou tout avait été saccagé. L’une d’elles appartenait 4 un 
professeur qui avait quitté Louvain. Le propriétaire de l’autre 
s’ était trouvé le soir 4 lhépital ot il soignait les blessés comme 
infirmier volontaire. Dans ces maisons on avait non seulement 
pillé la cave, mais détruit des ceuvres d'art, souillé le mobilier 
d’ordures innommables, déchiré les livres et les papiers, brisé 
les instruments scientifiques. Dans d’autres maisons, habitées 
seulement par des femmes, les Allemands s’étaient conduits de 
facon trés cavaliére. 

Durant toute une semaine nous vimes défiler, sans arrét, 
Yarmée allemande. Durant toute la semaine ce furent 
réquisitions sur réquisitions. Une nuit on réveilla tous les 
habitants de la principale rue de la ville pour leur faire livrer 
toutes leurs literies, puis, le déménagement terminé, on les 
leur fit reprendre. Des quantités énormes d’approvisionne- 
ments étaient emmenées tous les jours par les armées qui 
passaient et bientét les habitants se trouvérent sans vivres. 
L’intendance avait réuni une telle quantité de bétail qu’elle se 
trouva dépasser les besoins de l’armée. Mais comme elle avait 
tout fait abattre a la fois, il n’y eut pas méme moyen d'utiliser 
l'excédent pour les besoins de la population et il fallut le laisser 
gater inutilement. Aux réquisitions se mélait le pillage, et 
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wssi la brutalité. J’ai vu a Yhépital une jeune fille des 
environs que les soldats avaient arrachée de sa maison en 
présence de ses parents. Aprés l’avoir violée, ils lui avaient 
donné deux coups de bayonette. Je ne parle pas des injures, 
des tracasseries, des rues barrées, de l’interdiction de sortir ou 
méme d’ouvrir les fenétres & partir de sept heures, de l’obliga- 
tion d’'illuminer les facades toute la nuit dans certaines rues. 

La population supportait tout avec calme. Le com- 
mandant allemand avait fait saisir des otages: bourgmestre, 
échevins, recteur de l’université, doyen de St Pierre. Le 
matin du 25 aodt il félicitait, par voie d’affiches, la population 
de son attitude irréprochable et annoncait que les otages 
seraient relachés. Nous étions loin de prévoir ce qui nous 
attendait quelques heures plus tard. 

Durant la journée du 25 nous avions entendu le canon 
du cété de Malines. Vers le soir le canon se rapprochait. 
Des troupes, & peine arrivées, avaient été envoyées précipitam- 
ment au feu. A huit heures, j’achevais tranquillement mon 
diner lorsque, soudain, j’entends éclater dans la rue une vive 
fusillade. Les balles frappent les murs de la maison. Nous 
fuyons dans un appartement situé prés du jardin. Bientdt 
nous voyons monter de toutes parts les flammes des incendies. 
La fusillade s’arréte, puis reprend, par intervalles, tantét plus 
prés, tantét plus loin. Que se passe-t-il? Sont-ce nos troupes 
qui disputent la ville aux Allemands ? 

Je monte un instant jusqu’é une chambre qui donne sur 
la rue et je vois passer des soldats allemands. L’un d’eux 
décharge trés calmement son fusil en lair. Je note le son 
que rendent ces décharges: plus d’une fois je l’ai reconnu, 
durant les deux journées suivantes, alors que, soi-disant, les 
bourgeois de Louvain poursuivaient contre les Allemands une 
bataille de rues. Mais a ce premier moment je ne comprends 
rien & ce qui se passe. Je constate seulement que les chambres 
que je visite ont été traversées par une pluie de balles. 
Celles-la n’ont pas été tirées en l’air. Mais pourquoi a-t-on 
ainsi mitraillé notre pauvre maison? Je vois aussi par les 
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fenétres que [incendie s’étend et se rapproche de nous. A |, 

hate je rassemble quelques objets de premiére nécessité, Jengage 
les habitants de la maison & se tenir préts a partir, s’il le faut, Rt 
nous redescendons tous, prés du jardin. I] n’est que temps, car 

- bientét les mitrailleuses reviennent et les balles recommencent 
de pleuvoir sur la maison. Puis de nouveau les agresseurs 
s’éloignent. Assurément notre vie ne tient qu’a un fil: entre 
la mitraille et incendie, arriverons-nous jusqu’au matin? Noys 
attendons, et la nuit passe. Le matin vient, lentement, 
Mais une fois encore, 4 l’aube, la fusillade reprend. 

Le jour est la. Sous un voile de fumée noire, la ville est 
plongée dans un silence de mort. A la longue des portes 
souvrent. On s'interroge. Quelques maisons ont arboré un 
drapeau blanc. Quelques habitants sortent, le mouchoir blanc 
& la main. Ils rencontrent des patrouilles qui les injurient, 
les fouillent, leur font lever les bras 4 tous les cing pas. Mais 
enfin ils passent, ils reviennent, et racontent les événements, 
Les Allemands prétendent que les habitants ont tiré sur leurs 
troupes. Ou, comment? On ne parvient a connaitre aucun 
fait précis. En revanche on apprend des horreurs. La 
bibliothéque de l'Université est en feu. Dans la rue de la 
Station, le boulevard de Tirlemont, la chaussée de Tirlemont, 
ailleurs encore, de nombreuses maisons ont été incendiées 
par les Allemands. Les habitants qui ont essayé de fuir ont 
été tués & coups de fusil dans les rues, comme du gibier. 
D’autres, sans doute, ont été brulés vifs. J'ai appris plus 
tard qu’on avait retrouvé de nombreux cadavres dans les 
caves des maisons détruites. 

Ailleurs les Allemands ont arrété des groupes d’hommes 
et les ont fait marcher devant eux, les bras levés, 4 la rencontre 
des troupes belges. Puis, comme la bataille avait cessé, ils les 
ont relachés. Je rencontre trois de nos collégues qui ont fait 
partie de ce groupe. Tous trois—ironie du hasard—ont fait 
de longs séjours en Allemagne et professaient une admiration 
sans réserve pour la deutsche Kultur et la deutsche Wissenschaft. 
Qu’en pensent-ils aujourd’hui? Ce n’est pas l’heure de le leur 
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demander, car l'un d’eux est sous le coup d’une anxiété terrible. 
Avant de l’arréter on a mis le feu & sa maison ow son vieux 
pére, agé de plus de 80 ans, se trouvait malade depuis de longs 
mois. Ila vu quatre soldats enlever le vieillard sur un matelas 
et le jeter ainsi, en pleine nuit, au milieu de son jardin. Mon 
auvre collégue découvre un brancard de la Croix Rouge avec 
lequel il part a la recherche de son pére. Je les ai revus plus 
tard dans la journée. Le vieux pére, l'une des personnalités 
artistiques les mieux connues de Belgique, agonisait sur un lit 
dhdpital. Les siens l’entouraient, 4 peine vétus et exténués 
de douleur et de fatigue. 

Que d'autres scénes atroces ont di se passer. Je rencontre 
encore la jeune femme d’un de mes amis qui sert, lui, dans 
Tarmée. Elle a un enfant depuis six jours: des balles alle- 
mandes sont venues tomber sur son lit. On la transporte, elle 
aussi, 4 ’hdpital. 

C’est 1a, d’ailleurs, que nous devons nous aussi chercher 
refuge, avec des centaines d’autres familles, car les Allemands 
ont recommencé a incendier et 4 massacrer dans les rues que 
nous habitons. Avec ma mére et notre personnel jai 
abandonné notre maison, emportant les quelques paquets 
rassemblés & la hate la nuit précédente. Des patrouilles 
menacantes approchent et nous n’avons que le temps de fuir. 
Une servante qui retourne encore chercher quelques objets 
trouve la maison pleine de soldats. On cherche aprés moi: 
on prétend que j’ai tiré sur les Allemands, et la preuve ce sont 
les trous que leurs propres balles ont laissés dans les murs et 
dans les fenétres. La pauvre fille est menacée, brutalisée, et 
s'‘échappe avec peine. Moi méme je suis arrété par une autre 
patrouille et obligé de l’'accompagner jusqu’é un tournant de 
Tue ou je m’échappe. Mais cet incident m’a empéché de 
rentrer chez moi, ot j’aurais, sans doute, couru plus de dangers. 

Nous passons donc a l’hépital la nuit du 26 aofit. Y res- 
terons-nous en sécurité? Nous entendons la fusillade reprendre 
par moments, et nous voyons de toutes parts monter l’incendie. 
Au matin, nouvelle alerte, les Allemands annoncent qu’ils vont 
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raser la ville & coups de canon et que la population entidre 
ordre de s’éloigner immédiatement. On hésite, on parlemente, 
des soldats nous rassurent. Mais bientot la rumeur se confirme, 
des ordres supérieurs ont été recus, il faut partir. Nous quittons 
donc, sous une pluie battante, notre asile temporaire, portant nos 
pauvres paquets. Ou allons-nous? Un officier nous envoie 
d’abord a la gare. Mais arrivés la, nouveau contre-ordre. 
I] faut prendre la chaussée de Tirlemont. Nous défilons done 
par les avenues détruites, le long des maisons ow nos amis nous 
recevaient quelques semaines auparavant, au seuil des vacances, 
et qui sont maintenant un monceau de ruines fumantes. Nous 
voyons des cadavres de chevaux et d’hommes. Lun de ceux- 
ci, habillé de vétements civils, porte des bottes de soldat 
allemand. Que signifie ce détail? Il y a aussi, de par les 
rues, des sacs, des manteaux. Un manteau bleu d’officier est 
déposé sur un cadavre de cheval. Nous n’avons guére le 
loisir d’examiner tout cela, car des soldats longent la route, 
leur fusil braqué sur nous. Parfois il nous faut lever les bras, 
malgré nos paquets. Et le méme ordre se répéte: il faut aller 
4 Tirlemont, & cette condition nous serons libres. 

Nous voici sur la chaussée. A perte de vue s’égrénent des 
fugitifs. Parmi eux, des infirmes, des malades, voiturés sur 
des brouettes ou se trainant péniblement au bras d’un ami. 
Des femmes du meilleur monde n’ont pas méme eu le temps 
de revétir une toilette de ville, de se coiffer d’un chapeau ou de 
chausser des bottines. Le long de la route, des nombreux 
villages qui la bordaient il ne reste rien. Et de la journée 
entiére, nous ne trouverons ni un morceau de pain ni une 
goutte de lait. 

Cependant, a quelque distance de Louvain, nous traversons 
un campement allemand. Je porte toujours ma soutane de 
prétre catholique. Des soldats m’apercoivent, m/insultent, 
puis m’entrainent brutalement vers une petite étable a pores 
située le long de la route. J’y trouve une vingtaine de prétres 
et de religieux de Louvain qu’on a arrétés comme moi. Un 
sous-officier nous déclare que nous allons étre fusillés, attendu 
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que nous avons incité la population a la révolte. Ma meére, 
dont on devine I’émotion, a réussi & découvrir un officier et 
eelui-ci s'approche. Comme je suis resté prés de la porte, il 
minterroge. ‘On vous soupconne d’avoir incité la population 
i Ja revolte.” Je reprends: “Je suis professeur d’université et 
je ne connais 4 Louvain que mes étudiants, ils sont tous en 
vacances. Je suis en relations, d’autre part, avec plusieurs pro- 
fesseurs de vos universités allemandes, ils seront assez étonnés 
quand ils sauront mon histoire. Vous ferez d’ailleurs ce que 
yous voudrez.” L/officier réfiéchit un instant et donne ordre 
de nous relacher. Visiblement cet ordre était mal accueilli 
et quelques pas plus loin on essayait derechef de nous arréter. 

Je pus alors changer de costume et nous réussimes 4 pour- 
suivre notre voyage sans nouvelles difficultés. A pied d’abord, 
plus tard sur une charrette de paysan nous piimés, en trois 
jours, atteindre Maestricht. 

Un de mes collégues actuellement réfugié en Angleterre 
m’a raconté un détail qui complete ce récit. Il avait vu, dans 
une rue, quelques cadavres de soldats allemands. II a eu, 
alors, la curiosité de ramasser les douilles de cartouches qui se 
trouvaient dans cette rue et de les examiner. Elles étaient 
toutes allemandes. 


NARRATIVE OF A PROFESSOR OF 
LOUVAIN. 


Wuen the Germans approached Louvain I made up my 
mind not to leave the town. I believed in the rights of 
nations. I believed also in German discipline. I had been 
often in Germany and—why conceal it ?—I had brought back 
from my travels a sincere sympathy for the German people 
and a profound admiration for German organisation. It 
seemed to me impossible that the occupation of the town by 
the German army could be accompanied by disorders, and I 
was unwilling to believe in the atrocities which were being 
reported from Mouland, Argenteau, Visé, and Aerschot. 
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The Germans entered Louvain on 18th August. The 
Belgian troops which protected us had been compelled to 
fall back before forces tenfold superior in number. At the 
moment when the battle reached the gates of the town ou 
artillery had ceased fire in order to avoid all street-fighting, 
Some hours afterwards the German army defiled through the 
streets to the accompaniment of drums and fifes, singing 
“ Die Wacht am Rhein.” There was no untoward incident 
and no provocation. Many of the inhabitants had left the 
town. Those who remained had only one thought—that of 
avoiding every hostile act which might afford a pretext for 
reprisals. The Burgomaster of Louvain had, by means of 
public notices, enjoined upon the population to remain calm, 
insisting on the principle that the army alone had the right to 
act against the enemy. Following the instructions of the 
Government, he had disbanded the Civic Guard and caused all 
arms to be given up. These had already been requisitioned 
on the first day of the war ; the German commander had yet 
to demand them for a third time. I still see one of my friends 
hastening to deposit a rusty old sporting-gun, and another 
pushing scruple to the point of giving up spears brought from 
the Congo. 

On the evening of 18th August several regiments were 
billeted for the night among the inhabitants. I have to 
acknowledge that all went well in my own house, and that I 
even had a highly interesting conversation with my guests on 
the war, which they hoped would end rapidly in France, so 
that they might then turn back against Russia. In other 
houses the course of events was much less satisfactory. Next 
day I could see houses where everything had been pillaged. 
One of them belonged to a Professor who had left Louvain. 
The proprietor of the other had been the evening before at the 
hospital, where he was looking after the wounded as a volunteer 
nurse. In these houses not only was the cellar pillaged, but 
works of art were destroyed, the furniture befouled with un- 
namable filth, books and papers torn up, and scientific instru- 
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ments broken. In other houses, inhabited only by women, the 
Germans had behaved in a very free and easy manner. 

For a whole week we watched the German army ceaselessly 
passing by. For a whole week there were requisitions upon 
requisitions. One night all the inhabitants of the principal 
street were roused in order to make them give up their bed- 
ding; then, when the domestic upset was completed, they 
were made to take their goods back again. Enormous quan- 
tities of provisions were carried off every day by the armies 
which passed through, and soon the inhabitants found them- 
selves without food. The authorities had gathered such a 
quantity of cattle that it was found to exceed the wants of the 
amy. But as they had slaughtered the whole lot at the same 
time, there was no means of using the excess for the needs of 
the population, and it had to be left to spoil. To the requisi- 
tions was added pillage as well as brutality. I saw in the 
hospital a young girl of the neighbourhood whom the soldiers 
had torn from her home in presence of her parents. After 
having outraged her they gave her two bayonet thrusts. I 
pass by the insults, the bickerings, the closed streets, the pro- 
hibition to leave the houses or even to open windows after 
seven o'clock, and the order to illuminate the front of houses 
during the night in certain streets. 

The population bore everything calmly. The German 
commander had caused hostages to be seized—burgomaster, 
aldermen, the rector of the University, the dean of St Pierre. 
On the morning of 25th August he congratulated the popula- 
tion, by means of placards, on its irreproachable attitude, and 
announced that the hostages would be released. We were far 
from any foresight of what awaited us a few hours later. 

During the day of 25th August we had heard the cannon 
from the neighbourhood of Malines. Towards evening the 
cannon drew nearer. Some troops, hardly arrived, had been 
hastily sent to the firing line. At eight o’clock I was quietly 
finishing dinner when suddenly I heard a brisk firing break 
out in the street. The balls struck the walls of the house. 
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We fled into a room situated near the garden. Soon we 
noticed flames mounting from fires in all directions, The 
firing stops, then breaks out again at intervals, sometimes 
nearer, sometimes further off. What is happening ? Are 
these our troops disputing the town with the Germans ? 

I ascend for an instant into a room which looks into the 
street, and I see German soldiers passing by. One of them 
quite coolly discharges his rifle into the air. 1 note the sound 
which these discharges make—more than once I recognised 
it as the same during the two following days, when, as some 
would have us believe, the civilians were conducting a street 
fight with the Germans. But at this first moment I under- 
stand nothing of what is passing. I only ascertain that the 
rooms I visit have been traversed by a rain of bullets. These 
have not been fired into the air. But why have they thus 
poured volleys into our poor house? I also see from the 
window that the fire is spreading and approaching us. Hastily 
I collect some indispensable articles and enjoin the inmates of 
the house to hold themselves ready for departure, if necessity 
arise. And then we all descend, near to the garden. Weare 
only just in time, for soon the machine-guns return and the 
bullets begin again to rain on the house. ‘Then once more the 
aggressors go further off. Certainly our life hangs but by a 
thread ; between the mitraille and the fire shall we survive till 
morning? We wait, and the night passes. Morning comes, 
slowly. But once again, with the dawn, the fusillade is resumed. 

Now it is day. Under a veil of black smoke the townis 
plunged into the silence of death. At last the doors open. 
People question one another. Some houses have hoisted the 
white flag. Some of the inhabitants go out, a white handker- 
chief in hand. They meet patrols who insult them, search 
their pockets, make them raise their arms every five paces. 
But at last they get through, return and report events. 
The Germans are pretending that the inhabitants have fired 
on their men. Where? How? We can get no precise 
information. ‘To make up for it we get news of horrors. 
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The library of the University is burning. In the Rue de la 
Station, in the Boulevard de Tirlemont, in the Chaussée de 
filemont, and in other places, many houses have been burnt 
down by the Germans. The inmates trying to flee have been 
shot dead in the streets, like so much wild game. Others, doubt- 
less, have been burned alive. Later on I learnt that numerous 
corpses were recovered in the cellars of ruined houses. 

Elsewhere the Germans have arrested groups of men and 
have made these march before them, with arms raised, to 
meet the Belgian troops. Then, when the battle was over, 
they have let them go. I meet three of my colleagues who 
have been part of such a group. All three—the irony of 
chancee—have spent long periods in Germany, and profess 
unbounded admiration for “ deutsche Kultur” and “ deutsche 
Wissenschaft.” What do they think of these things to-day ? 
This is no time to ask them, for one of them is suffering under 
terrible anxiety. Before arresting him they have set fire to 
his house, where his old father, more than eighty years old, 
has been lying ill for long months. He has seen four soldiers 
carry off the old man on a mattress, and cast him thus, in the 
dead of night, into his garden. My poor colleague finds a Red 
Cross stretcher, with which he leaves us to search for his father. 
Isaw him later on in the day. The old father, one of the best- 
known artistic personalities in Belgium, lay in agony on a bed 
in the hospital. ‘The members of his family, hardly clothed, 
and overcome with sorrow and fatigue, surrounded him. 

How many other harrowing scenes must have been 
witnessed! I meet the young wife of one of my friends 
who is serving in the army. She gave birth to a child six 
days ago ; German bullets have just been falling on her bed. 
She, too, is being carried to the hospital. 

There, too, we also must needs take refuge, with hundreds 
of cther families, for the Germans have again started to 
burn and massacre in the streets we inhabit. With my 
mother and our attendants I have abandoned our house, 


taking the few packages hastily put together the night before. 
Vou. XIIL.—No. 2. 19 
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Threatening patrols approach, and we have hardly time ty 
flee. A servant girl who went back to recover some articles 
finds the house full of soldiers. They are looking for me: 
they pretend that I have shot at Germans, and the proof is the 
holes which their own bullets have left in walls and windows, 
The poor girl is threatened, treated brutally, and escapes with 
difficulty. I am myself arrested by another patrol and obliged 
to accompany it to a street corner, where I manage to escape, 
But this incident prevents me from returning to my home, 
or doubtless I should have incurred further dangers. 

We pass the night of 26th August in the hospital. Shall 
we remain there in safety? We listen to the fusillade 
resumed from time to time, and we see the conflagration 
mounting up in all directions. In the morning a new alam; 
the Germans announce that they are going to wipe out the 
town with their guns, and that the whole population has 
orders to remove itself at once. We hesitate ; we parley; the 
soldiers reassure us. But soon the rumour is confirmed; 
superior orders have been received ; we must go. So, under 
a pelting rain, we leave our temporary refuge, carrying our 
poor parcels. Where are we to go? First an officer sends us 
to the railway station. Arrived there, we get contrary orders. 
We must take the highroad to Tirlemont. Then we stream 
away through the shattered avenues, by the houses where our 
friends received us a few weeks earlier at the opening of the 
vacation, and which are now a heap of smoking ruins. We 
see the dead bodies of horses and men. One of them, clothed 
in civilian garments, is wearing the boots of a German soldier. 
What is the meaning of this detail? Scattered about the 
streets are bags and cloaks. The blue cloak of an officer has 
been put down on the dead body of a horse. Hardly have we 
the leisure to examine all this, for soldiers throng the road, and 
point their rifles at us. Sometimes we have to raise our arms, 
in spite of our packages. And the same order is being repeated: 
we must go to Tirlemont : on this condition we shall be free 
Here we are, then, on the highroad. The crowd of fugi- 
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tires stretches out till it is lost sight of. Among them are 
the infirm, the sick, being pushed in wheelbarrows or dragging 
themselves along with difficulty on the arm of a friend. 
Women of the best society have not had time even to assume 
an outdoor costume, to cover their heads, or to put on their 
hoots. All along the road nothing remains of the numerous 
villages which once bordered it. And for the whole of this 
day we shall not find a morsel of bread nor a drop of milk. 

However, at some distance from Louvain we pass through 

4 German encampment. I continue to wear the cassock of 
aCatholic priest. Some soldiers observe me, insult me, then 
drag me brutally towards a small pig-sty by the side of the 
road. There I find a score of priests and monks from Louvain 
who have been arrested like myself. A sergeant informs us 
that we are to be shot, because we have incited the populace 
to revolt. My mother, whose emotion may be guessed, has 
succeeded in finding an officer of higher grade, and he 
approaches. As I am standing near the gate he interrogates 
me: “ You are suspected of inciting the populace to revolt.” 
I answer: “I am a professor of the university; the only 
people I know at Louvain are my students; they are all in 
vacation. On the other. hand, I have relations with several 
professors in your German Universities: they will be rather 
astonished when they hear my story. For the rest, you will do 
what you like.” The officer reflects for a moment and then gives 
an order for our release. Plainly this order was ill received, and 
some paces further on a new attempt was made to arrest us. 

Thereafter I was able to change my clothes, and we suc- 
ceeded in pursuing our journey without further difficulties. 
On foot at first, later on a peasant’s cart, we made our way 
to Maestricht in three days. 

One of my colleagues, now a refugee in England, has nar- 
tated to me a detail which completes this story. He had seen 
in the street some corpses of German soldiers. He then had 
the curiosity to pick up the empty cartridge cases which lay in 
this street and examine them. They were all German. 











GOTTINGEN IN THE SIXTIES, 


Proressor JAMES SULLY. 


I ser out for Germany with my college friend, William 
Medley, on January 11, 1867. Looking out from our hotd 
window the morning after our arrival in Géttingen we seem 
to be in a Russian town. The snowstorm has not quite 
hushed the streets, for the clang of the sleigh bells and the 
fierce crack of the drivers’ whips keep the place pretty lively. 
Everybody is thickly wrapped up, the men in long cloaks with 
deep fur capes and wristbands, the girls in thick woollen hoods 
and fur tippets. Children are being pushed to school in rough 
wooden sleighs. 

Somebody had told us of the principal pedagogue of the 
place, a certain Dr Morgenstern, who, among many accomplish- 
ments, had a fluent command of English, while his name held 
a promise of a welcome illumination over the first difficult 
passage of our pilgrimage in Germany. After fumbling over 
the intricacy of the system of doors and bell-handles in a 
German house, we reach the doctor’s flat. He receives us 
civilly, bidding us “ Take place!” as if he were a sort of creator 
and we as yet only unrealised ideas. In spite of some pedantic 
ways he was a very nice little man and did his best for us. In 
his room we had our first experience of the visitor in a German 
home, sitting confined behind a table on a stiff sofa while our 
host added another wall to our prison by sitting and facing us 
on the other side of the table. I feel pretty sure that though 


we could read German with ease, our conversational exptt- 
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ments were hardly better than those of our worthy host; 
though, whether from politeness or from a pedagogic serious- 
ness which had no place for humour, he gave no sign of being 
amused at our slips. 

One of my instructors in German was a lady at whose 
pension we afterwards lived. She would think to encourage 
ys on our thorny linguistic road by relating slips of a greater 
gravity than ours made by other English beginners. Among 
these “howlers” was the answer made by an English boy 
saying at her pension to an inquiry as to what he had eaten 
when dining out. Wishing to say “roast beef and potato 
silad,” he managed by something like a stroke of genius to say, 
«roast child and slipper salad,” substituting “ Kinder” for 
“Rinder” and “ Pantoffel” for “ Kartoffel.” But for the 
perfect candour of my good landlady’s eyes, I should have 
suspected the authenticity of this story. It is more likely that 
the young Briton invented the clumsy confusion for her 
benefit. I have heard from those who know a later Germany 
than mine, that the people have developed so fierce a pedagogic 
impulse that they are given to correcting their English visitors 
when these venture to speak their own language. Our dear 
Gottingen friends had nothing of these quaint pretensions of 
the later Germans. 

Our first peregrinations about the old town were in search 
of lodgings. We were piloted by the good Dr Morgenstern, 
whose idea of a students’ “ diggings ” was an exceedingly modest 
oe. Our explorations made us acquainted with certain 
curiosities of architecture in Géttingen houses as well as with 
certain oddities in their inmates. The atmosphere of some of 
the small upper rooms which we visited was not exactly 
inviting. The German mode of heating a room by the con- 
sumption of a stove-full of wood in the morning, followed by 
closed double windows for the rest of the day, results in an 
indescribable variety of stuffiness. The offensiveness to 
nostril and trachea of this foul composition may be guessed 
from the fact that though neither of us was a smoker, we 
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welcomed the after-fumes of German tobacco as introducing 
a fresher and more wholesome element into the exhausted air, 

We succeeded at last, with as little injury to his feelings as 
possible, in dismissing our well-intentioned guide, and set 
about a search for more habitable quarters. This took us into 
some of the queerest parts of the old town. Its primitiveness 
was written on its face, on the gutter rillets at the sides of the 
street which bore away their malodorous burden in the most 
leisurely fashion, in the rough-hewn, many-cornered paving. 
stones that made much walking a penance, and in the lamps 
suspended in the middle of the streets high above our heads, 
We soon began to get used to the little drawbacks of the 
streets, and learned to like their expressive physiognomy, 
We found the centre of outdoor life, the market-place, especi- 
ally engaging, and our lingerings there were prolonged after 
we had made acquaintance with the old apple-woman, nick- 
named ‘“ Alte Tante,” of whom tradition whispered that she 
had been Heine’s sweetheart when he was a student in 
Gottingen, dividing his time rather partially between dry 
juristic studies and amusing critical inspection of the foibles of 
dreamy professors and of the dimensions of the feet of the 
Gottingen dames. She was now a handsome old lady, who 
looked a little witchlike as she sat muffled up to the chin 
and plied her wily mercantile arts on a new generation of 
ingenuous youth. 

We duly visited the fine modern University building, the 
* Augusta,” where we went through the not very tedious 
formality of paying our fee and obtaining our certificate of 
matriculation (“ Matrikelschein”). No doubt we had an 
amused satisfaction in bearing away our University testamur ; 
but I think we came nearer to a feeling of proud elation 
when we found ourselves addressed by the Pedell (beadle) or 
by a tradesman as “ Herr Studiosus.” The ponderous for- 
malities of the German language have a way of giving a touch 
of glory to us poor mortals. 
Géttingen was in those days a “little nest” of a place, in 
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the life of which the University bulked large. Students were 
ip be seen in plenty, more especially in the vicinity of the 
« Aula.” Although they carried their notes of lectures under 
their arms, they appeared as little oppressed by any weight of 
learning as our Cambridge undergraduates appear to be when, 
issuing from the lecture-room, they tuck their scampy gowns 
under their arm. Unlike the latter, however, the Gottingen 
students do not hurry away after a lecture, but loiter and 
chat. Differences of rank among the students at once disclose 
themselves. The coloured caps mark off the several corps 
from the plain students, whom they dubbed “ Barbarians” 
(“Wilde”). The latter often look a little shabby in dress 
and pasty in face, whereas the corps students seem better off 
in both senses, and frequently add to their flourishing aspect 
by some decorative adjunct, such as a cane or a big Danish 
hound. 

The best walk in Géttingen was on the broad ramparts or 
Vallum encircling the old town. Here in the afternoon, under 
an avenue of limes, quite a number of citizens, of both “ town” 
and “gown,” did their carefully regulated amount of slow 
post-prandial pacing. The afternoon procession included not 
only professors and other older persons but young people of 
both sexes, which, however, always kept severely apart one 
from the other. We liked to come here at the frequented 
hour and watch the slowly advancing procession, each figure in 
its turn emerging from a speck-like insignificance into the full 
altitude of erect manhood. Of all these peregrinating figures 
the most noteworthy type was the learned professor, moving 
with slow step and eyes fixed on the ground, apparently lost 
in thought. By observing these quiet dream-like figures we 
began to understand some of the students’ jocose stories of the 
absent-mindedness of their professors, as when it was said that 
a dear old “ Gelehrter,” on walking out one moonlight evening, 
took all the tree shadows thrown across the road to be ditches, 
every one of which he proceeded with great circumspection to 
Jump over. 
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When we arrived in Gottingen the town was still agitated 
by the recent annexation of Hanover to Prussia. We got ou 
first glimpse of the new political situation from the gentleman 
in whose house we found agreeable lodgings. He was a very 
tall man, and had a strength of voice proportionate to his 
height. Like many another who has to make his meaning 
clear to an obtuse foreigner, he resorted to the obvious device 
of shouting at us. He had been “ Rittmeister” (cavalry 
officer) in the Hanoverian army; but though we addressed 
him as Rittmeister we knew that his military career was 
ended. We suspected that his letting his well-furnished 
rooms to us pointed to the pressure of reduced circumstances, 
and we ascribed something of irritability in his manner now 
and again to the low condition of his patriotic spirits. Could 
it have been that he saw in the two young Englishmen 
representatives of that England which had failed to stand by 
Hanover in the hour of her need ? 

As we arrived at Géttingen in the middle of a semester 
(the half-yearly term) rather too late to inscribe ourselves for 
a full course of lectures, we took advantage of the custom to 
“hospitiren ”’—7.e. to attend lectures as a non-paying “ guest” 
—in the class-rooms of some of the more famous teachers. 
Among others we heard Ritter, the venerable historian of 
philosophy, Lotze, the psychologist and metaphysician, and 
Heinrich Ewald. By the kind permission of Ewald we 
attended the remainder of his courses as “ hospites.” He had 
at this time but few hearers, but to us he was much the most 
interesting personality among the professors. He was one 
of the staunchest of the party loyal to the Hanoverian King, 
and he refused to take the oath to the Prussian “ monarch” 
or “his Prussian successor.” He was threatened with expul- 
sion, but in consideration of his eminence and his great age 
he was by some special arrangement permitted to lecture at 
Gottingen. 

We heard, I think, exegetical lectures on the Psalms and 
certain books of the prophets. Ewald’s appearance as he 
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atered the lecture-room was arresting. He would step 
quickly up to the cathedra and at once, as if charged with a 
pressing message, begin in a thin worn voice with the familiar 
«Meine Herren!” The white ascetic face, with its prominent 
cheek bones and its bright spiritual eyes, framed in between 
two long wisps of white hair and an ample white neckcloth, 
would alone have riveted our attention. But the magical 
power lay in the utterance. The mere sounds were wonderful 
asa rapid passage given in a sort of weak falsetto gave place 
to slow tones of an unusual depth of pitch and richness of 
timbre. The quick movements, too, which accompanied the 
declamation, such as little energetic tappings of the closed 
hand when a point had to be hammered in, or quick move- 
ments of head and hand as the Hebrew text had to be brought 
near the speaker’s eye, added to the intensity of the expression. 

The psalmist’s own deep passionateness appeared to over- 
flow into the lecturer, as his utterance now rose to the fierce 
explosive cries of invective, now sank to the tender notes of 
pleading which took on something of lyrical rhythm and 
melody. We seemed to be listening at one moment to a 
poetical recitation, at another to a dramatic personification, 
rather than to a scholar’s exposition of a text. We soon dis- 
covered that this tempestuous oratory was more than an 
interpretation of the words of psalmist or prophet. A new 
fascination revealed itself in those fiery denunciations when 
we knew that they were directed to the heads of the living, 
that this spiritual-looking recluse was daring, from his profes- 
sorial chair, to strike at his new earthly rulers—at the Prussian 
King and his minister, Bismarck, whose growing potency he 
envisaged as a “ Frevel” (an outrage). 

We took an early opportunity of paying our respects to 
Professor Ewald’s family, and throughout our stay in Géttingen 
found in his home a cordial hospitality. Frau Ewald was of a 
dainty mignonne person. Her small head flanked with bunches 
of black curls, her deep-set black eyes given to sparkling with 
animation, and the two small patches of bright red on her 
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cheeks, made up a charming whole. Sitting opposite to you 
in a plain brown dress, and leaning towards you as she talked, 
with the head thrust well forward, she captured you as by 
the sweet winsomeness of a friendly bird. She surprised us 
with her knowledge of English literature, customs, ete. She 
had accompanied the Professor in a memorable visit to Oxford, 
of which beautiful city, as well as of their friends the Max 
Miillers and others, they both loved to talk. The variety of 
religious sects in England was a thorny subject which Fray 
Ewald wisely left alone; whereas the Professor was, I think, 
a little proud of his knowledge of their several shades of creed 
and ritual. ‘The Ewalds had only one child, at that time a 
shy “ Backfisch” of a girl. The moral difference between a 
professor in the lecture-room and in the home was probably, 
in Ewald’s case, less than the usual one. As he came down 
from his study to the evening meal wrapt in his fur-bordered 
Schlafrock, he still bore traces of a recent rapture of spirit 
from the homely earth to the high realms of scholarly con- 
templation. Yet as a host, if a little absent-minded now and 
again, he showed a kindly and almost tender interest in his 
guests. The fierce hatred of the Prussian conquerors threatened 
now and again to intrude upon the home, and I remember how 
Frau Ewald in an early stage of our acquaintance begged me, 
when conversing with her husband, never to allude to politics. 

One visit to the Ewald family has impressed itself in a 
specially clear way on my memory. Towards the end of my 
stay in Gottingen I was invited to spend Christmas Eve with 
my kind hosts. The German way of observing this festival 
was new to me then, and the sudden throwing open of the 
door of an anteroom at eight o’clock to the dazzling spectacle 
of the illumined fir-tree, the outbursts of wondering delight, 
and the embracings as gifts were distributed all round, made a 
very agreeable picture of the older sort of German Gemiith- 
lichkeit. A specially enjoyable incident in the festivities was 
the surprise which Frau Ewald had prepared for her husband 
and daughter in the shape of a new piano. The Professor had 
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something of the look of a puzzled child as he gazed at the 
handsome newcomer in his home surroundings ; and when his 
little daughter sat down in front of it and with unexpected 
skill drew forth from its keys a charming bit of music, his 
face positively beamed with joy. Another pleasant time with 
the Ewalds that shines serenely in my memory was a picnic 
excursion which we made together in the summer to the 
brace of hills known as “ Die Gleichen.” In this memory 
picture, too, I see the eager young-hearted wife and mother 
doing her best to diffuse an atmosphere of gaiety, while the 
Professor, still half preoccupied with his grave thoughts, 
follows her lead slowly and with difficulty. 

We were invited to other Géttingen houses, where we had 
a better opportunity of studying certain aspects of German 
home-life and society manners. Though apt to chafe under 
the long sitting of the evening meal, we managed to recoup 
ourselves by a good deal of quiet quizzing of our new sur- 
roundings. We were duly impressed by the contrast between 
the jejune simplicity of the table and the ladies’ dresses on 
the one hand, and on the other the degree of cultured 
intelligence manifested by the company. The knowledge of 
English literature, old as well as new, shown by the young 
women surprised us, for it surpassed that of many English- 
women of the same age. Yet we lighted now and again on 
some amusing gaps in the ladies’ acquaintance with our 
country, as that indicated by the question once put to us by a 
middle-aged dame whether it was true that we never saw the 
sun in London. The younger women were rarely pretty in 
face or figure, and they seemed to take little pains to tone 
down their plainness by decorative artifices. All the same, we 
soon found ourselves amiably disposed towards the broad faces 
which, when animated by conversation, would take on some- 
thing of the charm of a spiritual expression. 

Of course, we had brought with us some of our home 
preferences. Quietly attractive as they were, the Gottingen 
ladies had pretty obvious deficiencies. If in the freedom of 
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their talk they showed themselves to be less haunted than 


that 1 
their British cousins by the fear of Mother Grundy, they from. | 
acquiesced a little too supinely, we thought, in the restrictions water, 


laid upon them by their male folk. We did not quarrel with many 
their alacrity in bearing teacups to their guests and otherwise Tl 
encouraging male indolence in the home; but we strongly 





espec! 
disliked the rigid separation of the sexes in the afternoon walks sab 
on the Vallum and elsewhere. honot 
One feature common to both sexes which struck me cums 
particularly was an unwillingness to trespass upon what is a rapie 
main field of conversation for English people, namely, politics, or as 
We soon learned that this reticence was not wholly due to to th 
the strong feeling aroused by the recent annexation of Hanover to b 
to Prussia. ‘The German habit of leaving the officials to favo 
settle what is best for the country seemed to us to be only askil 
one illustration of the general belief in the expert, in every- with 
body’s having his special domain of knowledge—his “ Fach,” forb 
outside of which he should be chary of offering his opinion. to : 
With this respect for the expert there seemed to associate mili 
itself a dull uniformity of opinion about men, books, and other sus 
things, and an apparent timidity in expressing views of a glo 
marked individuality. Even in those days one could see stit 
the tendency of the Germans to allow their minds to be adv 
“ over-drilled.” qui 
Both young men and maidens provoked our British his 
instinct for improving the foreigner by their anemic, parch- 
ment-like complexion, due, we thought, to living in unventi- she 
lated rooms and the lack of the more vigorous kind of tramp- th 
ing and other exercises. ‘They took our criticisms in good of 
part: indeed, though they might cling to their mode of D 
heating their rooms, they fully recognised the Englishman's wi 
general superiority to the German in practical matters. ec 
“Ach! die praktischen Englander!” would often escape from w 
their lips, as when we pleaded for less malodorous sanitary bi 
arrangements in streets and houses. How startled they sl 
would have looked had we been able to prophesy to them if 
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that in a few years Germany would not only have learned 
fom English engineers how to supply her towns with pure 
water, but have surpassed “the practical Englishman” in 
many departments of industrial and other invention ! 

The frequent sight of a slashed face among the students, 
especially those wearing corps insignia, naturally made us 
curious to learn about their duels and the strange code of 
honour which determined, among other points, in what cir- 
cumstances a rapier, a sabre, or a pistol was to be used. The 
rapier was the resort for most cases of wounded honour, real 
or assumed, and we found that there existed quite a lore as 
to the parts of the body to be protected and the proper parts 
to be aimed at. The nasal protuberance appeared to be a 
favourite object of attack. I remember once innocently 
asking a student whether the combatants took their big dogs 
with them into the duelling hall, and was told that this was 
forbidden on the ground that one of them might take a fancy 
to a dropped-off human nose, which was still, by the semi- 
military laws of duelling, the wounded man’s possession, and 
susceptible of being reattached to his face. The degree of 
glory attained by a wound was measured by the number of 
stitches needed in sewing it up. The mark of honour had the 
advantage of great duration. At the time I write of, it was 
quite common to meet in Germany a middle-aged man with 
his face still scarred by some combat at the university. 

The majority of the students, I suspect, made but few and 
short excursions into the country. An “ Ausflucht” beyond 
the town ramparts commonly reduced itself to a languid tramp 
of two or three miles, with frequent halts at “Gasthiuser.” 
During the winter longer excursions into the neighbourhood 
would be made in sleighs. The high personages among the 
corps students would make a great display on these occasions 
with their rich furs, their elegant sleighs and horses, and their 
big hounds. Even we despised “Savages” used to make up 
sledge parties. I took part in a very enjoyable one, got up, 
if I remember aright, by the son of Professor Henle, the 
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celebrated anatomist. Our party consisted of twenty odd 
men, each of whom brought a lady with him. Headed by a 
band of music, we set out in the early afternoon. A postilion 
sitting behind managed, by frequent crackings of a long whip, 
to keep the pair of horses up to their work. After a drive of 
seven miles over glittering snowy roads we alighted at a 
“‘Gasthaus,” where coffee and cakes had been ordered, 
The half-day’s junketing wound up with a supper and a 
Cinderella dance. It struck me as a good illustration of the 
truth that if we care to do without display it is quite easy to 
secure a considerable amount of refined social enjoyment by 
the employment of a few simple materials. 

The political upheaval which disturbed the academic 
serenity of Géttingen forced itself upon our attention in 
more ways than one. The newly imported Prussian officers 
were to be seen all over the town, with ears no doubt alert 
for any signs of the widespread disloyalty to their new masters. 
They were to be seen, too, at such social functions as the 
afternoon ‘“ Familien-Concerte,” at which the “ gebildete” 
Géttingen families sit round tables and manage, along with 
some show of attention to the music, to get a good bit of 
chatting done over their coffee and cakes. From a gallery 
at the back of the hall I could watch the pretty scene as a 
student or two joined a table and “made the cour” to a fair 
maiden. Hither, too, might move with brisker step a Prussian 
officer, who cut an amusing figure as he executed the spasmodic 
hip-bend—a mode of salutation, by the way, which admirably 
illustrates Professor Bergson’s conception of the ludicrous as 
something in human behaviour that looks like mechanical 
rigidity. His arrival would naturally cause a little flutter, 
since only a few families as yet ventured to concede the 
entrée to these. flushed conquerors of their King and army. 
The young lady who happened to be the objective of one of 
these advances might blush and look awkward for a moment. 
But the sex has been known to be accommodating when one 
uniform displaces another, and while watching the pretty bit 
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of acting we hazarded the remark that the stiff angular 
obeisance of this new cavalier had probably seemed in her 
eyes to be “ wunderschén” if not “ ganz himmlisch.” 

A poignant illustration of the divided state of feeling in 
Gottingen towards the new rulers occurred on the birthday of 
the Prussian King. The proprietor of a house in which we 
afterwards resided, wishing to show his speedy transference of 
loyalty from one crowned head to another, boldly unfurled on 
his house-top the Prussian banner. The more conservative 
citizens objected to this cutting down of the decent period of 
patriotic mourning for their dethroned monarch, and they 
began to assemble in front of the house and to throw stones 
at the windows. I heard, too, how bitterly divided were 
professors and others upon the burning question of shifting 
their loyalty. Friendships of many years were strained by 
these divisions, some of them, alas, up to the breaking-point. 
It was my first experience of one of the painful consequences 
of a war of conquest, which, though apt to be dismissed as a 
small one, has to be reckoned in any adequate comparison of 
its good and evil aspects. It left a deep impression on my 
mind, and without doubt sowed the first seed of a lasting 
detestation of all subjugation of weaker by stronger states. 

Towards the end of my sojourn in Géttingen I witnessed 
a weirdly fierce outburst of pro-Prussian enthusiasm. It 
occurred, of all places in the world, in the “ Literary Museum,” 
as we used, I think, to call it, a sort of club where members of 
the University and others could dine, read papers from all parts 
of Europe, and indulge in quiet talk. The perpetrator of this 
bit of execrable “bad form” was an American, who by some 
freak of European wandering had drifted to our retired 
university town. As a number of us, mostly Germans, were 
reading the journals, he began in a loud voice, apropos of 
nothing, to extol Count Bismarck. In the whole history of 
the world, he assured us with abundant emphasis, there had 
been only three really great human figures—Jesus Christ, 
Napoleon, and Bismarck. The juxtaposition of names was 
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suggestive of an unbalanced brain, and we heard shortly after- 
wards that this eccentric orator had become quite mad and 
was confined in an asylum in the neighbourhood. 

In the summer of 1867 I travelled in Germany, the Tyrol, 
and North Italy. On returning to Géttingen in August | 
exchanged lodgings for a pension which was frequented by 
foreign students. It was kept by a Frau Heintze, and lay in 
a street known as Geismar (or “ Kleine Geismar”) Strasse, 
Our good, solicitous hostess was of a weakly aspect, and wore a 
sad and shrinking expression. She was old enough to console 
herself for any pinchings in present circumstances by going 
back to a glorious past when she lived in Weimar and saw 
the still imposing figure of the Minister von Goethe. She 
loved to tell us of the splendours of those days. Among 
nearer events she would narrate the doings of her son who was 
serving in the Marines. She was supported in her table-talk 
by a daughter, a strikingly blonde lass even in Germany, who 
had undergone a fine “ Ausbildung,” and was able to correct 
any inaccuracies in our German with perfect pedagogic 
seriousness undisturbed by any side-glance at their ludicrous 
character. 

I set myself now diligently to study. In psychology and 
philosophy I was able to profit from the lectures of Hermann 
Lotze and other teachers. Lotze was an odd-looking little 
man, with a black-cherry kind of eye. A stiff-looking black 
stock gave an aspect of rigorous severity to his figure, but 
this was relieved when he spoke by queer little pursing move- 
ments of the mouth which seemed to me to punctuate some 
fine shade of ironical humour in his utterance. He read his 
lectures in a monotonous way, and I was told that he varied 
them but little from year to year. At pretty regular intervals 
he would slow his pace, dictating a précis of the passage just 
completed. These highly compressed summaries were after 
his death published in small volumes under the title of Dictate. 
He was one of the most popular professors at Géttingen, and 
his large auditorium was packed with students, including not 
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mly members of the philosophic faculty, but many of the 
medical: for, like Wundt, Lotze had approached psychology 
ind the other branches of philosophy from the physiological 
ide,’ and had won fame by his Medicinische Psychologie. 


after- 
| and 







‘yrol, 

ist I While I was at Géttingen he received an invitation to go to 
d by alarger university, and upon declining it he was honoured by 
ay in his numerous student admirers with a “ Fachelzug” (torch- 
‘asse, procession). His teaching did much to widen my outlook. 
ore a Indeed, his particular standpoint in philosophy, which tried 
nsole to do justice at once to Kant and to Herbart—if not 
oing also to Hegel, — qualified him in a peculiar way to be 
saw the teacher of one whose reading hitherto had been rather 


She one-sided. 
ong Lotze lived in a queer little house outside the Vallum, 
was which the students had dubbed the “ pepper-box.” His menage 
talk was noticeably simpler than that of the Ewalds, and one soon 
who felt at ease in his bright and kindly family circle. I heard 
rect from him after I had returned to England, and he was good 
ogic enough to help me in my later reading, and wrote for me 
rous a handsome testimonial when I began to aspire to a Chair. 
Before I left Géttingen he had suggested to me that I might 
and try teaching work in Germany by setting up as a “ privat- 





ann docent,” laying stress on the value of teaching to a student of 
ttle philosophy in compelling him to clear up and arrange (“in’s 
lack Reine bringen ”) his ideas. 

but While busy reading philosophy in preparation for the M.A. 
vee degree of the London University, I managed to continue 
me lighter intellectual pursuits, reading as much German literature 
his as I could. I continued to give some time to my musical 
ied studies, having discovered a most amiable young pianist 
vals who heard and corrected my performances on the instrument. 
ust He was of so nicely balanced a nervous organisation that 
fer once when I asked him to play a piece of Schumann just 
ute. after smoking a cigarette he declined in a shocked sort of 
ind way. By way of contrast 1 was reminded of him years 
not later when, attending a smoking concert in London, I saw 
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a man quietly lay down a cigar and immediately begin to 
sing a rather exacting song. This young Géttingen pianist 
was an ardent admirer of Vischer, the author of what was 
at that time the most profound and exhaustive system of 
esthetics, and he used to discourse with me _ enthusiasti- 
cally on some of the abstruse Hegelian subtleties in Vischer’s 
volumes. 

At the end of the winter semester 1867-1868 I lef 
Gottingen for good. If Germany had nipped off some early 
spiritual growths, she had fostered and matured others. During 
my year and a quarter in the country I had widened my 
observation of men and of life. I had come to know with 
some intimacy an admirable type of character, that of the 
“Gelehrter,” which coupled with great knowledge and intel- 
lectual power a singular moderation in desire and simplicity 
in mode of life. I held it to be no small advantage to an 
Englishman to have come into daily contact with men who 
seemed to be the best modern representatives of the wisdom 
of life as conceived by ancient thinkers. 

Of the personalities I met with during my stay Ewald was 
by far the most impressive. Even to-day I can recall his 
features and movements more vividly than those of friends of 


much longer standing. Perhaps when one has known a | 


memorable person for only a short time, the mental image of 
him remains simpler, less confused with variable adjuncts, and 
so more sharply defined. 

I continued to get news of the Professor after my retum 
to England. A letter from a Gottingen lady, dated February 
1869, informed me that he had lately got into trouble by saying 
something against the King of Prussia. He was prosecuted, 
but in the end was acquitted (“ frei-gesprochen ”). In January 
1870 Frau Ewald, on sending me a New Year’s greeting, told 
me that the Professor was still giving daily an Oriental 
lecture. It was, I think, soon after this that he was elected 
member of the Prussian Parliament for the province of 
Hanover, to which assembly he was bold enough to transfer 
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gmething of his deep-seated hostility to Prussian institutions 
and the Prussian spirit.’ 

To-day, when Germany, while she makes a desperate effort 
to go on chattering about the culture which she once prized, 
gems at heart ablaze with the flames of war-fury, I find a 
strange interest in reverting to those distant Gottingen days. 
What a contrast in spirit and in aims does Germany of to-day 
make with her ancestress of the sixties! She has gained her 
political unity, and along with it a richer material prosperity. 
But has she not lost something too? On leaving Géttingen 
my kind friend Frau Ewald gave me, “zur Erinnerung,” a dear 
little illustrated edition of Goethe’s Hermann and Dorothea, 
a poem which contains a touching description of the sufferings 
of poor refugees driven across the Rhine by the terrors and 
the desolations of war. The stalwart Germans of to-day, who 
are probably the most unsparing devastators the modern world 
has seen, cannot, one supposes, feel very grateful to their 
greatest poet for choosing such a sentimental theme. Perhaps 
some of the professors who have not shrunk from offering 
apologies for such things as breach of solemn covenant and 
unprovoked attack upon a small state will further exercise 
their patriotic wits by giving us a new cryptic interpretation 
of Goethe’s poem. 

In the lurid light of the doings of the German of to-day, 
the figure of Ewald takes on for my imagination a new and 
profounder significance. He was not only the learned inter- 
preter of prophets, he was himself a prophet anticipating with 
more than a vague “ Ahnung,” with a clairvoyant prescience, 
how the Prussian brain and hand would transform his beloved 
people, forcing them to bow the knee to false gods and to cast 
into the rubbish-heap all that was best in their old ideals. 


JAMES SULLY. 


Worruina. 


' The best English account of Ewald’s life and work will be found in the 
volume Heinrich Ewald, by Professor T, Witton Davies. 

















THE JEWS AS VIEWED THROUGH 
ROMAN SPECTACLES. 


Proressorn HERBERT STRONG, LL.D. 


WE feel that there is something deeply pathetic when a family 
becomes extinct; nay, we feel for the last survivors the same 
sympathy as for the crew of a sinking ship. We feel, too, the 
tragedy of the conquest and effacement of a kingdom or of a 
race, as of Poland, Carthage, Egypt. Dying languages, too, 
appeal to our sympathies, containing as they do the picture of 
the ways of thought of many generations whose ideas and 
ways of expression will henceforth necessarily be embodied in 
a novel frame in which they move but uneasily. Such are the 
Cornish tongue, which perished with Dolly Pentreath more 
than a hundred years ago; such are Manx, Gaelic, and 
Lithuanian, which are disappearing before the aggressions of 
the tongues of more powerful races than Celts and Lithuanians. 
Even more we are affected by the disappearance of an old 
religion, especially when it is one which has served as the 
guide and comfort of a nation of historical fame and of wide 
culture. In such cases it is especially interesting to catch 
the utterances of the last professors of the dying faith, their 
passionate and unavailing regrets for their deities who have 
failed them, and their attitude to the new and conquering 
religion. In the case of the conflict of Rome with the two 
main creeds which stood opposed to polytheism, viz. Christianity 
and Judaism, we have many witnesses as to the way in which 


these two new faiths were regarded by the last of the pagans, 
800 
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ind it is proposed in this paper to consider more especially the 
attitude of the Roman people of the Empire towards the Jews 
and their religion. 

Polytheism is from the nature of the case naturally 
extremely tolerant. Generally speaking, polytheistic com- 
munities award supreme sway to a restricted number of deities 
of the first rank, and admit into their Pantheon an indefinite 
number of inferior beings who are the main objects of local, 
tribal, or family worship. Thus, in the Hindu religion, the 
number of lesser deities is so vast that none of the professors 
of that religion can pretend to count them accurately, but 
they are all looked upon as of less account than the great 
Hindu Trinity. Similarly the Roman adopted from time to 
time new deities into his Pantheon, but with the mental 
reserve that the greatness of Rome depended mainly upon the 
respect paid to the greater genuine Roman deities, of whom 
Jupiter Capitolinus was the chief. The deities worshipped by 
the mass of the Roman people in early times were, so to speak, 
simple guardian-angels of different departments of husbandry 
or family life, called into being as the need for them was felt. 
Thus there was a small deity to preside over the cradle, over 
budding plants, over sowing operations, over malaria, even 
over thieves, and over these petty deities the Christian fathers 
made themselves very merry. ‘Thus Macrobius mentions the 
name of a goddess Carna, “dea que vitalibus preest!” Then 
came the importation of Greek divinities who were as far as 
possible identified with the ancient gods of Rome: they 
brought charm and brightness to the Roman religion, but no 
sense of devotional adoration, none of mysticism. At the end 
of the Republic and under the Empire the Oriental cults made 
their way into the Roman world, supplying a want felt by the 
Votaries of the previous unemotional worship, and bringing a 
message of repentance, vicarious sacrifice, purification, immor- 
tality ; raising the position of the priest, and enabling women 
to dedicate their emotions to a religion which welcomed them 
as its best supporters. 
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There can be little doubt that the mysticism of these | amit 
Oriental cults, the worship of Cybele, Isis, Mithras, created busine 
an atmosphere favourable to the spread of Christianity, but In sol 
not favourable to that of Judaism. But it must be noted doubl 


that, in spite of the influence of alien religions, the typical worsh 
Roman type of character existed in some of the finest Roman digen 
personages to the end of Rome’s pagan epoch. The belief ifa c 
of such typical personages as Cato was that there existed, so to was 2 


speak, a social contract between the Roman gods and the those 
Roman people, according to the terms of which the Romans able t 
on their part bound themselves to perform certain rites and the | 
ceremonies which the gods claimed as their due, and that the | form 


latter admitted it to be their duty, if these ceremonies were suppl 
duly paid, to forward the interests of the Roman people. on tl 





Otherwise the deities, as objects of worship, came little into come 
the mind or conscience of the people. Macrobius expressly it we 
tells us that religion is something so holy that it is completely ff tells 
separated from our lives, and advises us, if we enter into of th 
conversation with a “religiosus,” to ask him by what special entic 
rites or ceremonies he gained the goodwill of the gods, and was 
what was the result of his observances. At the same time it Con: 
must be noticed that the ordinary Roman prided himself on by a 
nothing more than on his religion, as Valerius Maximus, conc 
after recounting a whole string of omens and signs indicative grac 
of the will of heaven, remarks: “The Roman state must yeat 
always be regarded as having its attention fixed on the The 
most exact observance of ceremonies, and the neglect of to 
these was destined to be visited with condign punishment, Rot 
as on a late occasion, when a Vestal Virgin was flogged for of | 


neglecting to keep up the sacred fire.” “The Roman state the 
has always held everything second to religion.” The gods ow! 


are very attentive to mark any failings to render unto their pe 
godheads their due: “Lento enim gradu ad vindictam sui pro 
divina procedit via; tarditatemque supplicii gravitate com- to | 
pensat.” But the Roman gods were not jealous gods. Their the 


business was only with the affairs of Rome; they fully pro 
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simitted the existence and duties of other deities whose 
business it was to watch over the interests of foreign countries. 
In some cases they regarded these foreign deities as simply 
doublets of their own gods; the Germans and Gauls merely 
worshipped some of the deities of Rome, giving them in- 
digenous names. But it was the national Roman creed that 
ifa country was conquered by the might of Roman arms, it 
was a sign that its protecting deities were not so strong as 
those of the aggressor. Yet even so it was considered desir- 
able to propitiate them and if possible to tempt them to join 
the Roman Pantheon, and Macrobius actually gives us the 
formula for evoking the tutelary gods of a besieged city and 
supplicating them to join their conquerors. He lays stress 
on the fact that it was very desirable that the gods should 
come out of the beleaguered city before the first assault, as 
it would be unseemly to take deities captive. He further 
tells us that the Romans kept as a profound secret the name 
of the tutelary god of Rome, lest a possible enemy should 
entice him to join their ranks: some deemed that this deity 
was Jove, others Luna; his own opinion is that it was Ops 
Consivia, the god of sowing, a deity naturally much revered 
by a primitive people. During the siege of Veii the Romans 
conceived a great respect for Juno Regina, who had been 
gracious enough to enable the Veientines to hold out for ten 
years. She was clearly a deity worth evoking and annexing. 
They carried off her image, which apparently was not reluctant 
to accompany them to Rome. In the same spirit as the 
Romans declined to disclose the name of the tutelary deity 
of Rome for fear that their foes might employ it against 
themselves as a talisman, they abstained from imposing their 
own religion on others, for its adoption might render their 
possible foes impregnable. So far were they from being a 
propagandist nation that they actually regarded it as a favour 
to grant the request of other nations for permission to worship 
the Roman gods. Most modern religions are anxious to gain 
proselytes, deeming that salvation is more probably to be 
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found in the fold of their communion than in any other, Nam: 
The Roman view was that each nation had its own especial of P: 
gods, and these were amply sufficient for its needs. Still, new journ 


objects of worship were readily admitted in Rome. The cult north 
of Cybele or the Magna Mater introduced in 204 B.c., when “Rot 
Scipio Nasica had been selected as “the best man” to receive regre 
the sacred image from Pessinus, had become quickly popular, of the 








and had been incorporated without difficulty into the state . 
religion. The Egyptian gods and others like Mithras found, | whicl 
too, many votaries ; and as the Hellenisation of the old Roman starr’ 
religion became complete, an easy scepticism set in. There gods 
were, however, two religions which differed so markedly in we SI 
spirit from the religion of Rome that they could not be Us. 
assimilated, and what could not be assimilated must be re- Soor 
garded as a hostile element, and, if not crushed, be eliminated, thou: 
These two religions were the Jewish and the Christian. Both bour 
of these differed from the Roman religion in two respects: they 
both were eager to gain proselytes, and both worshipped an his 
exclusive deity, who would admit of the co-operation of no of a 
other power in his domination. citiz 
One old Pagan, who represents a class which always must . 
have been numerous in Rome, has given expression to his §  fashi 
feelings with regard to the professors of Judaism and Christianity worl 
alike, and has at the same time revealed to us his true creed. her : 
He had seen the triumph of Christianity and the cruelty which ( 
characterised many of its adherents. He had witnessed the ther 
treacherous murder of the noble Stilicho by the orders of the am 
contemptible Honorius. He had seen the epoch of religious dete 
bigotry which set in after that murder, when non-Catholic don 
officers—that is, nearly all the barkarians—were insulted by being filth 
forbidden to appear at court in their military insignia. He Sab 
had seen Alaric, the Arian Christian, besieging Rome with his Sab 


hosts of Visigoths, and had witnessed to his shame the spolia- Sab 
tion of the temples, and the statues of the gods and the statue sha 
of Virtus melted down to buy off the Arian conqueror. Well yea 
might the pagan historian say, “All is over.” Rutilius this 
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Namatianus was a Gaul who had filled the high position 

of Prefectus Urbi about 413 a.p. He describes his return 
journey to Gaul as he coasted along the shores of Italy sailing 
northward. His whole heart went out in adoration of the 
«Roma immortalis ” on which he was turning his back, and his 
regret at leaving the object of his worship is expressed in some 
of the finest lines in Latin poetry : 

“Hearken to my prayer, Rome, fairest Queen of the world 
which is thine own, Rome who hast been welcomed into the 
starry sky! Hearken to me, O mother of men and mother of 
gods! We are nigh to Heaven, thanks to thy temples. Thee 
we sing, and thee ever will we sing while the Fates shall suffer 
us. None who dwells in safety can ever be unmindful of thee. 
Sooner may the sun pass into accursed oblivion, than the 
thought of thy high honour pass from my heart! For the 
bounties that thou dost offer are even as those of the sun: 
they extend far as ocean which belts the earth around tosses 
his waves.” One of his finest lines represents the feeling 
of a non-Roman admitted to the lofty privilege of Roman 
citizenship: “‘ Urbem fecisti quod prius orbis erat.” 

This then was, I am convinced, the real creed of the old- 
fashioned Roman: Roma immortalis, who had conquered the 
world and then civilised it, and had generously called on all 
her subjects to partake of her glories and her triumphs. 

On the voyage his ship put in for the night at a place where 
there was a garden belonging to a Jew, whom he describes as 
a morose old creature, typical of his race, whom he frankly 
detests. ‘The son of Moses demanded compensation for damage 
done to his fruit trees, and received “the abuse due to that 
filthy nation.” He loathes the whole nation for their cold 
Sabbaths and their hearts which are colder still. He calls their 
Sabbaths frigida, because the Roman idea was that the Jewish 
Sabbath was a fast, and not, as it really was, a feast. He 
shares the view of many of his countrymen that the Jews at a 
yearly festival ate human flesh, and he adds his regret that 
this pestilential race should ever have been let out on the 
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world by Vespasian and Titus. At a further point in his 
voyage he comes on a colony of monks, for whose manner of 
life he expresses the greatest contempt; he brands them with 
the epithet “lucifugi,” which Vergil applies to cockroaches, 
The satirist Lucian seems to share the contempt of 
Rutilius for the Christians, for whom, however, he has no 
hatred In his memoir of Alexander, the mysteries of the 
false prophet were prefaced by a proclamation, “If any Atheist, 
Christian, or Epicurean has come to spy out the sacred rites, 
let him flee.” In his treatise on the death of Peregrinus, the 
arch-charlatan, who publicly burnt himself to death at Olympia, 
he has this interesting passage about the Christian dogmas; 
“The Christians still reverence that great man who was crucified 
in Palestine because he brought this great mystery into the 
world. ‘The poor creatures have persuaded themselves that 
they will be immortal, hence they despise death and often 
actually court it. Then their first law-giver persuaded them 
that they were all brethren when they had renounced the 
Hellenic gods and worshipping their crucified Sophist.” 
What, then, was the general sentiment of the Romans about 
the Jews as a class? It was very much as that described by 
Rutilius, and the reasons for this hatred on the part of a nation 
whose attitude to other than their own co-religionists was one 
of more or less contemptuous toleration are clearly brought 
out in a series of different authors. St Jerome expressly says 
that everyone abominated the Jews; and that there were 
multitudes of them in Rome even in Cicero’s time we learn 
from his speech for Flaccus. Their very numbers rendered 
them dangerous. Strabo, quoted by Josephus, uses language 
about them which is equally applicable to them at the present 
day: “It is not easy to find a spot in the world which has 
not given a home to this tribe, and is governed by them.” 
Those who held by the state religion of Rome felt resentment 
against a nation which professed that its tribal god was 
supreme when the nation itself had passed into the subjection 
of other deities. As a French writer has put it, this was little 
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sort of a blasphemy in a period when a god owed his godhead 
io the sole fact that he was powerful, and when power, and 
power alone, was the title by which the god reigned. And, as 
ye have before noticed, the Jews were active proselytisers, 
thereby differing from their policy in modern times. Augustus 
expressly applauds the conduct of his grandson Gaius because 
he went to Jerusalem and never joined in Jewish worship. It 
also appears that the Jewish in common with other Oriental 
cults had great attractions for women, and it was generally 
believed that adherence to these religions was a dangerous 
menace to chastity. Then the keeping of the Sabbath by the 
Jews was a great stumbling-block to the pagans, who saw in 
itnothing but a sheer waste of time, and who suspected any 
mysteries in which they were not asked to join, in much the 
same spirit as a good Catholic regards freemasonry. 

Josephus tells us that every nation of his time, Greek and 
barbarian alike, has come to adopt the custom of keeping the 
Sabbath. This statement, in which there may be some ex- 
aggeration, goes far to explain the objection of the Romans 
who have forced on them still another day of idleness, when 
their own “ dies nefasti” were numerous enough to interfere 
seriously with daily work, and when work of all kind was 
expressly forbidden by the priests to be performed on many 
“ feriee.” 

The next objection lay against the nature of the supreme 
god of the Jews. The Roman and Greek deities alike were 
clear-cut beings with definite functions divided among them, 
and even their personality must have seemed familiar to a 
nation who could not visit its main places of business without 
passing by statuary representing the form and features of its 
national gods. Juvenal reproaches the Jews as mere cloud- 
worshippers, and Lucan speaks of the “ dedita sacris Incerti 
Judea dei.” Tacitus tells us that they regard those as profane 
who make images of God out of mortal materials ; hence the 
Jews permit of no representations of the deity. ‘There were 
indeed some even among the old-fashioned Romans like 
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Varro, who alleged that the primitive Romans had worshipped 
the gods for many years without the use of images, and who 
thought that they might well imitate the Jews in abstaining 
from fashioning such images. The fact that they employed 
no outward and visible symbol in the worship of their 
gave occasion to calumnies such as that spread by the Egyptian 
Apion that they worshipped the head of an ass. The idea 
that they worshipped the clouds seems to have come from the 
custom of the Jews to avoid uttering the name of God except 
in acts of worship, and of substituting for it some such 
expression as “ Heaven.” 

The exclusiveness of the Jewish religion was also, naturally, 
particularly offensive to the Romans, the more so that it was 
so much involved in mystery. Quintilian says that those who 
are founding a new city ought to be careful of admitting into 
it any race which may be pernicious to others, as, for instance, 
the Jews. And the ruling nation was not unnaturally chagrined 
at finding that the Hebrews among them showed their con- 
tempt for the state religion by sending fixed temple dues and 
occasional alms to Jerusalem every year. When Pompey 
took Jerusalem he was anxious to find out the “ arcanum” of 
the Judaic worship, and his curiosity led him to insist on 
entering the Holy of Holies, where he gazed on a shrine 
without a god, and at the golden table and candlesticks and 
the censers and the incense. It is fair to Pompey to note 
that he respected the sublime simplicity of a religion which he 
did not understand ; he left the sacred objects in their place, 
and ordered the temple to be cleansed and restored. In this 
case he showed himself nobler than the brutal Antiochus 
Epiphanes, who, a hundred years before Pompey, had also 
burst into the temple, and found there a bearded statue seated 
on an ass, and holding a book; this he supposed to be the 
statue of Moses, the founder of the misanthropic institutions 
of the Jews. Accordingly he killed a swine and poured the 
blood on the statue and the altar, and ordered his attendant 
to dress the meat and to pour the gravy from the unclean 
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gimal on the sacred books which contained the laws which he 
regarded as hateful. 

Tacitus, however, among the failings, notes the undoubted 
honesty and piety which characterised the dealings of the Jewish 
community. 

There were other personal peculiarities attaching to the 
Jews which struck the Romans unfavourably. One of these 
was of course the distinctive mark adopted for health’s sake 
and cleanliness, which they shared with the old Egyptians. 
Another was the unpleasant odour which the Romans ascribed 
to the Jews; they commonly refer to the fator Judaicus. 
The Emperor Julian expressed his dislike of them for this 
peculiarity. It must be remembered that most of the Jews 
resident in Rome exercised the trades of petty hawkers and 
lived in crowded hovels; they were thus not likely to have 
the opportunity of showing themselves as particularly fragrant 
specimens of humanity. But apart from the trade or occupa- 
tion which may affect those who may be employed in it, it is 
well known that many races possess an odour which is 
obnoxious to other races. We notice this when we find our- 
selves among a crowd of Chinamen, Japanese, Maoris, or, 
worse than any, the natives of Australia. Even in Europe 
Germans have often stated that the Englishman newly arrived 
in Germany betrays himself by his British odour, which is in 
no way disgusting or offensive, but apparently depends on his 
coming out of a smoky atmosphere. 

The constant expressions of surprise and disgust at the 
abstinence of the Jews from swine’s flesh may strike us as 
remarkable. But the existence of this prejudice is evident and 
constantly referred to. Juvenal scoffs, “ Ancient feeling of 
pity makes the Jews clement to their aged swine.” Caligula 
received an embassy from the Jews and thought it a smart 
sally to ask them solemnly to disclose the very important 
reason why they would not eat pork; at which his courtiers 
laughed heartily. ‘Their abstinence from pork appeared more 
singular than ever, owing to the heathen calumny that the 
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Jews at a yearly festival ate human flesh, which the Romans 
deemed most wicked ; which reminds us of the belief current 
even at the present day among some Russian fanatics that it 
is part of the Jewish religion to drain the blood of a Christian 
child. Cicero makes a jest on the subject when a certain 
pervert from the national religion of Rome, a Jewish proselyte, 
desired to accuse Verres: “ Quid homini Judzo cum Verre?” 
“What has a Jew to do with a Hog?” And Augustus says, 
‘I would rather be Herod’s pig than Herod’s son.” Tacitus 
knows the reason for the abstinence of Oriental nations from 
the flesh of the animal which served them as scavenger; he 
says they were afraid of contracting leprosy, which at one time 
afflicted them to a fearful degree. It also appears that the 
observance of a particular diet, coupled with that of the 
sanctity of the Sabbath day, made the Jews unwilling to serve 
in the army. Even with us, in modern times, the presence of 
a guest who cannot partake of our ordinary diet is felt as 
burdensome. A nut-eater, a vegetarian, even a teetotaller, 
would not feel that he was quite at home at a Lord Mayor's 
dinner. But it so happened that the favourite animal food of 
the Romans was pork. The very term “ caro suilla,” a diminv- 
tive form, has been noticed as showing the weakness of the 
Romans for their national dish. As the German proverb says, 
“Objects loved have many names.” It is the case that in 
Latin we find more terms to express “swine” than to express 
any other animal. In Roman farces the swine appears as 4 
constant object of diversion; the writer of Atellanes, Pom- 
ponius, named no less than four pieces after this animal: 
Porcetra, Maialis, Verres 4igrotus, and Verres salvus. Where 
the French said, “ On ne peut pas toujours manger du perdrix,’ 
the Roman equivalent for perdrix was “cocti porci.” It seems 
worth while to dwell upon this fact : the abstinence from their 
national dish must have struck the Roman nationalists much 
as an insult paid to “the roast beef of Old England” would 
have done to an old-fashioned person who believed that patriot- 
ism and roast beef were in some ways connected. 
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It seems strange at first sight that the Romans did not at 

last appreciate and admire the pious and obstinate adherence 
of the Hebrews to their own laws. Of their fidelity in this 
respect there can be no possible doubt; and it might be 
supposed that the nation which elaborated a system of law 
which has served as the basis of most of the jurisprudence of 
modern times would have been attracted by this trait in their 
Jewish fellow-citizens. Josephus says: “ Let a man ask any 
of us the laws, he will tell them more easily than his own name. 
Therefore, learning them off by heart as soon as our intellect 
awakes, we have them as it were imprinted on the soul, and 
transgressors are few.” Another authority says that the Jews 
are taught, so to speak, from their very swaddling-clothes, to 
believe in one God, the Maker of the world. Hecatzus, 
quoted by Josephus, after describing the Old Testament, 
dwells on Jewish reverence for the Law, and insists that the 
Jews were ready to brave all fortunes and to accept death 
cheerfully rather than transgress it. What Greek, he asks, 
would accept death in like spirit to save his whole literature ¢ 
When Jerusalem was stormed by Pompey in 63 B.c. the 
priests served in the order of their courses while men were 
being slain in the temple; a dignified action which might 
well have appealed to those who reflected with pride on the 
noble behaviour of the Roman Senators when attacked by 
the barbarous Gauls. 

Josephus describes a riot which arose in Jerusalem because 
the Law had been affronted by the sacrifice of some birds on 
the Sabbath, at the entrance of the synagogue. ‘Two things 
must be remembered to account for this characteristic want 
alike of curiosity and of chivalry on the part of the Romans. 
In the first place, they could not tolerate a system of laws 
applicable to a body existing in Italy itself, other than their 
own national code, which was altered or added to from 
time to time by the edicts of the magistrates. Indeed, one 
of the most obvious ways of exercising the imperium with 
which the chief magistrate was invested, was to lay an injunc- 
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tion upon a citizen and enforce his obedience, or to confer upon 
him some advantage and maintain him in its enjoyment, [t 
was thus, and only thus, that public order was protected, and 
to contravene the highest magistrate’s zmperium would have 
seemed the first step to anarchy. It is well known that each 
pretor on entering on his office announced his jurisdictional 
programme—of which the greater part indeed was trans. 
mitted from his predecessors; but he added, to meet present 
needs, certain paragraphs representing his own contribution, 
Under Hadrian the edicts of the prators were subjected to 
revision and consolidated with the edicts of the Peregrine 
pretors and provincial governors, and finally sanctioned as 
statute law for the Empire through the medium of a senatus. 
consult. It is evident that the Roman legislation, adapted for 
the changing needs of a nation to whom the idea of theocracy 
was unthinkable, could not endure a rival whose laws were at 
once unchanging and inspired. Then it must be remembered 
that the Romans, unlike the Jews, had no fixed and fast 
dogmas which, if firmly believed in, could not but influence 
legislation. The Romans had no fixed, definite, clear-cut 
creeds; no one had the authority to draw up such; everyone 
was free to hold his own religious opinion within certain very 
wide limits. Jewish history was full of legends, miraculous 
interventions, and the like: so, indeed, was that of Rome; but 
the Roman was free to regard the legends of his history as 
poetical fictions which entailed no obligation on anyone. 
Even the most hardened sceptics, the most vehement 
opponents of dogma, like Lucretius, find in these legends 
matter from which to construct poetry so beautiful that it is 
hard to believe that this is not inspired by belief in their 
reality. 

Cesar and the older Pliny might fearlessly assert their 
disbelief in immortality ; Cicero and the younger Pliny might 
mock at the puerilities of the miraculous in the history of 
their country: they knew that no anathema pronounced 
against religion would or could touch them, for deeds and 
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not religious opinions were subject to state control. There 
ws then no impiety in refusing to accept these legends; and 
even if educated persons wished to accept them, it was open 
tp them so to do by professing to see in them a series of 
ilegories as propounded and laid down by the Stoics. It was 
open to these, too, to appeal to the philosophers whose aim 
it was to construct one omnipotent godhead from different 
fms of popular beliefs. ‘‘ Under different names,” said an 
educated pagan (Maximus of Madaura), in a letter to St 
Augustine, “‘ we adore the only Divinity whose eternal power 
animates and pervades all the elements of the world; and if 
we thus pay homage to his different manifestations, we are 
certain to adore his godhead in his entity. It is by the aid 
of inferior deities that we invoke the father of gods and men, 
towhom all mortals alike, in acts of worship, now contrasting 
and now corresponding, address their prayers.” Does it not 
seem tragic, in the face of the facts of history, that the Romans 
should have been so indifferent as to the creeds and the spirit 
underlying the dogmas of foreign nations? Surely, had it 
been otherwise, and had they seen the tendency of the worship 
of even a tribal deity to a general acceptance of monotheism 
such as that adopted by their own philosophers, aversion might 
have been replaced by sympathy, oceans of blood might have 
been spared, and the course of religious history completely 
changed. As it was, they stood by coldly and regarded Judea 
expiating by political nullity and dispersion the spiritual 
intensity which imposed her faiths, in some form or other, 
upon civilised man. 


H. A. STRONG. 
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GEORGE MEREDITH AND HIS 
FIGHTING MEN. 


Tue Rev. Proressor JAMES MOFFATT, D.Lirr. 


MEREDITH was in close touch with the two services. 

He was born at Portsmouth; his father was a naval out- 
fitter ; ‘and his first wife, Mrs Nicolls, was the widow of a 
naval lieutenant. Admiral Maxse, one of his most intimate 
friends—at that time (1868 f.) in his Radical phase,—was the 
prototype of Nevil Beauchamp. Nelson is Harry Richmond's 
favourite hero, and the praise of Nelson throbs in the verses 
upon “Trafalgar Day” and “October 21, 1905.” Even the 
Harringtons count an admiral among their distinguished 
kindred. There are no sailors—and, for the matter of that, 
no soldiers—in The Ordeal of Richard Feverel, but one of 
Richard’s uncles had been a naval lieutenant, and Lucy's 
father, like Crossjay’s, is also a naval lieutenant ; little Temple, 
in The Adventures of Harry Richmond, becomes a midship- 
man, and the same novel recounts the social powers of Captain 
William Bulstead, a seaman of the older school like the bluff, 
gouty, chivalrous Admiral Fakenham and the untamable 
Captain Kirby, whose breezy doings and sayings enliven the 
opening pages of The Amazing Marriage. Jane Austen's 
admirals were “ all passed over and all ill-used.” So was Captain 
Kirby. “His heart was on salt water ; he was never so much 
at home as in a ship foundering or splitting into the clouds. 
We are told that he never forgave the Admiralty for striking 


him off the list of English naval captains.” But Kirby was 
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ofthe Cochrane type, and was more keen upon enforcing than 
yon obeying discipline, so that there was probably a case for 
the Admiralty. The ideal type of the fighting man in this 
grvice, however, is Nevil Beauchamp, clean, keen, modest, and 
fearless, like his shipmate, Jack Wilmore. Even in his dress 
hehad caught to perfection “the individual style of a naval 
oficer of breeding, in which you see neatness trifling with 
disorder, or disorder plucking at neatness, like the breeze a 
trim vessel.” Best of all, in his ideas, he held to naval efficiency 
vithout abandoning democratic aims. 

Meredith’s novels analyse English society, for the most 
part; he applies his psychological methods to men and 
women who enjoy some leisure, and the exigencies of their 
al out- § profession seldom allow naval officers to take any place there 
w of a § tillthey have retired. It is not -so with soldiers. Hence the 
timate § novels include more military officers than naval. The army 
was the f and its interests pervade large tracts of his prose, and even 
mond’s f of his verse. His first venture into literature was a set of 
verses | verses on the tragic defeat of the British by the Sikhs at 
en the § Chillianwallah in 1849, and seventeen years later he acted as 
ruished § war correspondent for Zhe Morning Post in the Austro- 
f that, § Italian campaign,’ an experience which, for all his conviction 
one of § that justice and right were with the Italians, confirmed his 
Lucy's } admiration of the Austrian army, and particularly of its cavalry. 
‘emple, § Indeed, he seems to have had a special liking for cavalry in 
idship- § aly army. But, mounted or foot, the military characters in 
vaptain § his novels are numerous, and they meet us on the_outskirts 
> bluff, § a well as at the centre of the plot. The society he depicts 
amable § has room for brainless, idle officers like Captain Abrane, Lord 
en the § Suckling, Captain Marsett, Captain May, Captain Evremonde, 
usten’s | ad Major Worrell; for soldiers who, like Heriot and Captain 
‘aptain | Gambier, serve Venus rather than Mars; and for officers who 
— gamble, like Major Dykes, or eat and drink, like Algernon 


clouds, 
. 
riking ‘ His correspondence is reprinted in vol. xxiii. (pp. 163 f.) of the Memorial 

Wition, When the Franco-Prussian War broke out, he wanted to go to France 
ma similar capacity ; but even then France would allow no correspondents. 
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Feverel and Captain Jorian de Witt (“Poor Jorian! I knoy groans 
no man I pity so much. . . . He has but six hundred a year § and /’ 
and a passion for Burgundy”). Captain Oxford, in Th, society 


Egoist, has not a speaking part ; and Colonel Horace de Craye § produ 
is there, not because he is an officer but because he ig an § ¢ is | 
Irishman, a friend of the bridegroom who finds himself unable | penta 
to rejoice in the bridegroom’s voice. Letitia Dale’s father | value 
is an army surgeon, like Aminta’s brother. Colonel Goodwin, } his pr 
in The Adventures of Harry Richmond, is mainly important | side w 
as the father of a charming daughter, like Colonel Halkett | of pric 
and General Sherwin in Beauchamp’s Career. Mrs Lovell Tl 
in Rhoda Fleming is a soldier's widow ; Victor Radnor’s father upper 
had been a general; his wife’s brother was a colonel; and so § over! 
forth. Caroline Harrington marries a Major Strike of the in th 
Marines, who, as a husband, lives up to his name. Lady § spond 
Camper first marries her nephew, who is in a cavalry regiment, § Troy 
to General Ople’s daughter, and then marries that susceptible J Eccle 
officer herself. Even Sir Lukin Dunstane is a dragoon, and the a 
the great Mel, tailor though he was, became a lieutenant of § Flemi 
militia dragoons, “in the uniform of which he revelled” and § conse 
was buried. A nobler and more important réle falls tof scene 
officers like the sinewy, intrepid Captain Dartrey Fenellan, § deser 
Captain Philip O’Donnell and his rollicking cousin Captain quick 
Con, and the quiet, generous figure of Major Waring, who} ested 
almost represents Meredith’s ideal of the British officer § in the 
“ Major Percy Waring, the son of a clergyman, was a working § while 
soldier, a slayer, if you will, from pure love of the profession § hurri 
of arms, and all the while the sweetest and gentlest of men § any s 
I call him a working soldier in opposition to the parading§ Seva: 
soldier, the coxcomb in uniform, the hero by accident, andj his e: 
the martial boys of wealth and station, who are of the army) trans 
of England. He studied war when the trumpet slumbered,§ Aust 
and had no place but in the field when it sounded. ‘To him 
the honour of England was as a babe in his arms: he hugged 
it like a mother. He knew the military history of evey —_ 
regiment in the service. Disasters even of old date brought} eye i 
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from him.” Cornet Wilfrid Pole, in Sandra Belloni 

ad Vittoria, is a full-dress sketch of the rather stupid young 

gciety officer, but Meredith is more interested in him as a 

uct of the English middle class than as a fighting man ; 

i is his discipline under the fire of temptation to senti- 

mentalism among women that brings out his character and 

value for the novelist. In the case of Lord Ormont, one of 

his principal fighting heroes, military genius appears side by 

side with some of the moral weaknesses which are the outcome 
of pride in an embittered man. 

The fact that Meredith set his plots among the English 
upper classes explains not only the predominance of military 
over naval officers, but the comparative absence of any interest 
in the rank and file: We have no life-size portraits corre- 
sponding to those which Mr Hardy has drawn of Sergeant 
Troy and Trumpet-major Loveday; for although Robert 
Eccles and Van Diemen Smith were, no doubt, privates in 
the army, they are out of it when they appear in Rhoda 
Fleming and The House on the Beach respectively.? Another 
consequence of the same fact is the absence of any battle- 
scenes. It did not suit his analytic method to indulge in 
descriptions of adventures and exploits. He presupposed a 
quick-witted, thoughtful audience, who would be less inter- 
ested in events than in the ideas which led up to them and 
in the complications which they produced for character. Thus, 
while Beawchamp’s Career opens at the Crimean War, Meredith 
hurries his hero through the campaign, without attempting 
any sketches which might form the counterpart to Tolstoy’s 
Sevastopol. We are merely allowed to overhear one or two of 
his exploits. In fact, the only fighting of which he gives any 
transcripts is the Italian revolution of 1848-1849 against the 
Austrian tyranny—‘“a field of action, of battles and con- 


1 Rhoda Fleming, ch. xxiii. 

* The hero in Grandfather Bridgman is a non-commissioned officer, and 
Susan, in-Earth and a Wedded Woman, is a private’s wife. But Meredith’s 
eye is on generals, colonels, and captains as a rule. 
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spiracies, nerve and muscle, where life fights for plain issues,” 
There are no English passages which correspond to these 
well-known descriptions of the motion and fire of battles jn 
Vittoria. His British soldiers and sailors do their active work 
off the stage. The Comic spirit is shy of the sword. It jg 
more at home in country houses and London drawing-rooms, 
But, while the majority of Meredith’s fighting men are out 
of the services, he often contrives to lace his sane philosophy 
of patriotism to their figures. Sometimes, as in the case of 
Wilfrid Pole and Lord Ormont, their personalities are wam. 
ings ; sometimes, as in the case of Nevil Beauchamp, they are 
examples. It is their exploits in other fields than war which 
interest him; but even these exploits, whether commendable 
or not, serve to illustrate some of his main ethical ideas. One 
of these is the need of brains.’ Courage and brains, according 
to Meredith, are essential to anyone who is facing realities, 
instead of indulging in a sentimentalism which only leads to 
insincerity and its attendant mischiefs. This is a familiar 
axiom in his philosophy of Nature. Now, courage he assumes 
in his fighting men.? But he is not so sure about brains. It 
must be remembered that he was writing when the War 
Office could be criticised severely. By brains, in this con- 
nection, he meant the devotion of a soldier’s mind to his 
business. He liked the fighting man who found something 
better to do than to yield to the temptations of leisure and 
peace. Occasionally he speaks as if he would rather that 
they took the opportunity of service with or against some 
other Power, in South America, Spain, or Italy, for example, 
than that they should stay at home doing nothing. At any 
rate, they must study their profession, like Major Waring and 


1 “Dolt won’t do any longer,” says the Irish captain in Celt and Saton 
(ch. ix.), “the military machine requires intelligence in all ranks now. Ay, 
the time for the Celt is dawning. . . . Solidity and stupidity have had their 
innings; a precious long innings it has been; and now they're shoved aside 
like clods of earth from the rising flower.” 

2 See the brilliant passage in Celt and Saxon (ch. viii.), on “two-in-the 
morning courage.” 
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Colonel Sudley (“one of the modern studious officers, not in 

esteem with the authorities” !). His ideal fighting man 
does not seek war for war’s sake; he simply prepares himself 
for the emergency, and does his best to see that the country 
is prepared for it also. 

When Meredith wrote, the emergency was twofold: the 
problem of India and the danger of England being invaded. 
The defence of our Indian Empire appears in Lord Ormont 
and his Aminta as well as in The Adventures of Harry 
Richmond. The former novel is really on the theme of the 
hero as schoolmaster, but Lord Ormont, sketched from the 
Earl of Peterborough, is a distinguished Indian general who 
revenges himself upon an ungrateful country by emitting jets 
of bitter truth about the army and the empire. This modern 
Coriolanus insists that Old England will have a “devil of a 
day” over India. In the meantime, however, that problem 
has ceased to be acute. What has become suddenly acute is 
the invasion problem. It was natural that Meredith should 
originally look for this danger across the Channel, but, although 
it is now facing us across the North Sea, the point of his 
counsels is unaffected. It was a sharp point, and in prose 
and verse alike he drove it home. Britain, he makes his 
fighting men insist, Britain may be invaded from the Conti- 
nent, unless she is on her guard ; to ignore or to evade this 
possibility is to shut one’s eyes to the realities of the European 
situation, for the sake of being comfortable,’ and that is a piece 
of criminal folly, as disastrous for a nation as for anindividual. 
“Invasion can’t be done, they say! I tell the doddered asses 
Napoleon would have been over if Villeneuve had obeyed him 
to the letter. Villeneuve had a fit of paralysis, owing to the 
prestige of Nelson—that’s as it happened. ... We had nothing 
but the raw material of courage—pluck, and no science. Ask 

1 E.g. in “The Call”: 

“ We fain would stand contemplative, 
All innocent as meadow grass ; 


In human goodness fain believe, 
Believe a cloud is formed to pass.” 
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any boxing man what he thinks of the chances. The French 
might have sacrificed a fleet to land fifty thousand. Our fleet 
was our one chance. Any foreign general at the head of fifty 
thousand picked troops would risk it, and cut an entrechat for 
joy of the chance. We should have fought and bled and been 
marched over—a field of Anglo-Saxon stubble.” That is Lord 
Ormont. And there are others. Meredith did not belong 
to the Blue-Water School. He was proud of the navy, but 
he saw that an army was needed behind it, and an adequate 
army, if Britain was to fulfil all the duties imposed on her by 
her freedom. Don’t trust too much to Neptune’s arm, he 
pled ; that deity may be asleep when you need him! Besides, 
his divinity was killed by the advent of steam.’ England had 
better not hug the delusion that the Continental Powers are 
amiable, innocent neighbours. “If we won't learn that we 
have become Continentals, we shall be marched over,” ? “ caught 
unawares by a highly -trained picked soldiery, inferior in 
numbers to the patriotic levies, but sharp at the edge and 
knowing how to strike. Measure the axe, measure the tree; 
and which goes down first ?”® 

In public and in private, Meredith emphasised the need 
and duty of national defence. His fighting men, especially 
his old soldiers, are stung to anger or depressed by the general 
indifference to this elementary obligation. Ships are not 
enough, though we must have enough of them. “ Press for 
an army,” he wrote to Sir W. Hardman, the editor of The 
Morning Post, in 1878. “Ultimately it will come to con- 
scription, and the sooner the better. The volunteering system 
gives us men no match for countries that bring their best into 


1 Letters, vol. ii. p. 491 (to Frederick Greenwood, in 1898). 

2 One of Our Conquerors, ch. iii. 

8 One of Our Conquerors, ch. x. Lord Ormont, who has his own plans for 
defending the south of England against the invaders (Lord Ormont and his 
Aminta, ch, ix.), is more hopeful. “If we have not been playing double-dyed 
traitor to ourselves, we have a preponderating field artillery; our yeomanry 
and volunteer horsemen are becoming a serviceable cavalry army ; our infantry 
prove that their heterogeneous composition can be welded to a handy mass, 
and can stand fire and return it, and not be beaten by an acknowledged defeat.” 
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the field, and in overpowering hosts.” He recognised. the need 
pr a larger army, as a patriot. War he regarded, as a-true 
democrat and lover of progress, with aversion.:.But, aversion 
does not justify anyone in deliberately ignoring. the facts of 
the situation. It is the mark of his béte- -noir, sentimentalism, 
tolook only'at what we like to see, and Meredith will not do 
this much as he loathes war. War is brutal. When Harry 
Richmond defends duelling by pleading that “war is only an 
exaggerated form of duelling,” Princess Ottilie replies with heat 
and truth: “ Nations at war are wild beasts. The passions of 
these hordes of men are not an example for a living soul. Our 
souls grow up to the light : we must keep eye on the light, and 
look no lower. Nations appear to me to have no worse than 
a soiled mirror of themselves in mobs. They are still un- 
civilised: they still bear a resemblance to the old monsters of 
the mud.” If it is objected that this is a woman’s word, or 
that it is dramatic rather than an expression of the author's 
mind, we may appeal to Meredith’s own remark, in his admir- 
ing analysis of the Austrian military system, that nothing 
more fatal can be done for a country than to make it a 
nationality of the sword,’ and again to his description of the 
Austrian drum-music, at the close of the same novel: “ The 
fifeis a merry instrument; fife and drum colour the images 
of battle gaily; but the dull ringing Austrian step-drum, 
beating unaccompanied, strikes the mind with the real nature 
of battles, as the salt smell of powder strikes it, and more in 
horror. . . . This regimental drum is like a song of the flat- 
headed savage in man. It has no rise or fall, but leads to 
the bloody business with an unvarying note, and a savage’s 
dance in the middle of the rhythm.”* The man who composed 
“The Olive Branch,” “ The Caging of Ares,” and the sonnet 


1 Vittoria, ch, ix, A retrograde policy, as he declared in his sonnet on 
“Society.” 
2 Vittoria, ch. xlv. In “Il y a Cent Ans” he satirises 


‘Our cry for cradled peace, while men are still 
The three parts brute which smothers the divine,” 
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on “Progress” was no Jingo. “When men’s brains are 
insuificiert..to meet the exigencies of affairs, they fight,” he 
wrote “ip” 1878--en the eve of the Franco-Prussian War, 
Nearly thirty years later, in his ode on “ Alsace-Lorraine,” he 
frankly ‘tcid his adored France that any war to recover the lost 
provinces would be the sin of Cain in a Europe? where the 
nations owed so much to one another : 


“ Our Europe, where is debtor each to each, 
Past measure of excess, and war is Cain.” 


He would not hear of England making war to extend her 
empire. He was fully alive to the danger of armaments 
divorced from humanitarian principles. The first duty of a 
true Imperialism, he agreed, in a letter to his friend Lord 
Morley, is care for the social well-being of the people: “not 
a step should Imperialism take before it has cleansed and 
purified itself within.” The British empire is large enough; 
all we have to do is to safeguard the territory and interests 
which are already ours. That we must do, but no more, 
Such is the line taken in his sonnets on “ Outside the Crowd,” 
and “ The Warning ”—addressed to 


“ This little Isle’s insatiable greed 
For continents.” 


To this philosophy of his fighting men, the Jingo and the 
pacificist appear equally parasitical, and, by a vicious process 
of reaction, the one tends to generate the other. Both 
endanger the health and sanity of the empire, the one by 
feverishness, the other by flabbiness. If he could have brought 
himself to conceive the existence of the decadents who preach 
an international quakerism, his answer would have been: 


1 Letters, vol. i. pp. 207-208. It is the thought of the sonnet “On the 
Danger of War.” 

2 In a letter to Admiral Maxse, he even went the length of saying, “I am 
neither German nor French, nor, unless the nation is attacked, English. I am 
European and cosmopolitan—for humanity! The nation which shows most 
worth is the nation I love and reverence.” The words in italics are his justifica- 
tion for war and military efficiency. 
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“The grandeur of her deeds recall ; 
Look on her face so kindly fair : 
This Britain! and were she to fall, 


NS are 
t,” "he 


War. Mankind would breathe a harsher air, 
1e,” he The nations miss a light of leading rare.” ! 
1€ lost But his real concern was stirred by the sight of another set 


re the of the people who had a country and did not deserve it, the 
citizens who believed in patriotism but held their faith with- 
out works, who chose to have it as an enjoyment rather than 
an obligation—a form of sentimentalism in national responsi- 
bilities which he denounced in season and out of season. I 





d her ; : : beget ; 
eal quote a single specimen of his denunciation. In the thirty- 
| second chapter of Vittoria, his difficult and splendid tribute 
of a : , _— . , 
Leal to the Italian patriots of Mazzini’s period, he describes how 
“not Vittoria and Laura came across a village priest in Italy, “a 
aa sleek, gentle creature, who shook his head to earth when he 
ugh; hoped, and filled his nostrils with snuff when he desponded. 
He wished the Austrians to be beaten, remarking, however, 
rests , . 
nail that they were good Catholics, most fervent Catholics. As 
a R the Lord decided, so it would end!” When they left him, 
Laura broke out: “ Not to be born a woman, and voluntarily 
to be a woman! How many, how many are we to deduct 
from the male population of Italy? Cross in hand, he should 
be at the head of our arms, not whimpering in a corner.” 
the This* is the plaint of his British fighting men. They shine 
cess most as they voice it and apply it pungently. Meredith 
soth admires them, but he does not spread gold-leaf over them to 
by make them shine, as Horace Walpole said of Madame de 
ight Sévigné. Their lustre is natural, and it is not allowed to cover 
ach the warts on the face. They are not all overbearing as Major 
1 “The Call” (closing stanza). “The Patriot Engineer” is an earlier 
variation on the same theme. Love of country—a root-virtue for Meredith— 
| the should bear two flowers, one a zeal for deliverance of the poor from the tyranny 
of wealth and power, the other a patriotic passion for self-defence. 
[ am ? Italy must “keep a warrior heart” to preserve the liberty she has won 
am (“The Centenary of Garibaldi”). So must Britain. Even Dr Shrapnel, the 
nost democrat (Beauchamp’s Career, ch. lvi.), “assisted in fighting Marathon and 
fica- Salamis over again cordially—to shield Great Britain from the rule of a 
satrapy.” 
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Strike’ was, but they sometimes fail, even the best of them 
. . . . ; 
like Carlo Ammiani, Lord Ormont, and Nevil Beauchamp, 
in the crucial tests of character,’ their attitude towards women 
and their relation to money respectively.® Still, their lustre 
for Meredith is measured by their belief in brains, by their 
perception that intelligence is required as well as bravery for 
the business of true citizens, and their determination to spread 
this belief among people who cling to a policy of drift or of 
muddle. Mental sloth is the enemy, in others as well as in 
themselves. In “ England before the Storm ” the poet writes: 
‘She! impious to the Lord of Hosts, 
The valour of her offspring boasts, 
Mindless that now on land and main 
His heeded prayer is active brain.” 
The policy of brains, in this department, is to prepare, without 
panic or fear, an adequate army for our defence. Without 
panic. It would be easy to compile a catena‘ of scathing 
passages from the talk of Meredith’s fighting men and else- 
where upon the silliness of the panics which periodically shake 
our comfortable islanders to their legs, force the Government 
and the people to spend a little more money—but never 
enough—upon the army and navy, and then die away. The 
result is, he says, that when an emergency does arrive, our 
sailors and soldiers do their duty, but too much is expected 

1 «Tf we may be permitted to suppose the colonel of a regiment on friendly 
terms with one of his corporals, we have an estimate of the domestic life of 
Major and Mrs Strike” (Evan Harrington, ch. iii.). 

2 In his Voltaire (p. 107) Lord Morley writes: “The most important part 
of a man’s private conduct, after that which concerns his relations with women 
and his family, is generally that which concerns his way of dealing with 
money.” 

8 «Colonel Corfe . . . is a colonel of Companies. But those are his 
diversion, as the British army has been to the warrior. Puellis idoneus, he is 
professedly a lady’s man, a rose-beetle, and a fine specimen of a common kind” 
(One of Our Conquerors, ch. xx.). Colonel Corfe is not one of the pick of the 
fighting men, it must be admitted. But Lord Ormont and Carlo Ammiani 
are, and both are at any rate unjust to their wives by refusing to treat them as 
intellectual{mates. 


4 E.g. from the first chapters of Beauchamp’s Career, the sixteenth chapter 
of Celt and Saxon, etc. 
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fom them. Our unbusinesslike improvidence before the crisis 
imposes an unfair strain on these gallant fellows, when we 
have to call on them. 


“They stand to be her sacrifice, 
The sons this mother flings like dice, 
To face the odds and brave the Fates.” 
“There's just something about our men at their best, hard 
to find elsewhere.” Yes, they rise to the occasion without 
flinching. But, as Lord Ormont put it, “if it wasn’t for a 
cursed feeble Government scraping congés to the taxpayer— 
well, so many of our good fellows would not have to fall. 
That I say; for this thing is going to happen some day, mind 
you, sir! and I don’t want to have puncheons and hogsheads 
of our English blood poured out merely to water the soil of 
a conquered country because English Governments are a 
craven lot, not daring risk of office by offending the tax- 
payer.”* Meredith’s point is, that in our island-story we 
have often to pay more in lives than if we had looked ahead 
and prepared steadily for the ordeal. ‘ Nations pay Sibylline 
prices for want of forethought.” He wrote that apropos of 
England’s reluctance to see that Home Rule was due to 
Ireland long ago, but it applies equally well to the national 
disinclination to make military preparations for self-defence. 
We practise a false and cruel economy. Besides, this recur- 
ring fever of panic is unworthy of a great nation. ‘To what is 
it due? his fighting men ask indignantly. Ultimately, to 
a selfish love of comfort and commerce. ‘Contempt of 
military weapons and ridicule of the art of war were common 
in those days among a people beginning to sit with habitual 


1 The Amazing Marriage, ch. xlvi. 
2 Lord Ormont and his Aminta, ch. ix. In his verses addressed “To 
Colonel Charles” he breaks out upon England : 


“ Cleft like the fated house in twain, 
One half is Arm, and one Retrench ! 
Gambetta’s word on dull MacMahon : 
‘The cow that sees a passing train’ : 
So spies she Russian, German, French.” 
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smugness at the festive board provided for them by the valour 
of their fathers.” The materialism which blocks social reform 
is the obstacle to national defence. This conviction was at 
the root of Meredith’s antipathy to the Manchester School, 
for all his warm friendship with Lord Morley. Here he stood 
closer to Mr H. M. Hyndman. He was a Radical and 
democrat, though he sat loose to party ties and numbered 
friends in both camps of politics. But, as Beauchamp’s Career 
and One of Our Conquerors prove, he had not a shred of 
patience with the foreign policy of the Manchester School, 
which he persisted in diagnosing as a symptom of the national 
Mammon-worship. Such is the theme of his lines on 
“ Aneurin’s Harp”: 
“ England clasps in her embraces 

Many; what is England’s state ? 


England her distended middle 
Thumps with pride as Mammon’s wife 


1? 


But surely not the real England,” he hopes, though we sadly 
need Milton’s spirit to show us Moloch in his modem 
“grinning mask of hypocritical Peace” (“Milton”). His 
conclusion is that the love of money is the root of this national 
evil, in “a people notoriously craving peace for comfort’s sake 
and commerce’s,”? which has taken to the arm-chair and 
imagines that her neighbours will not be so rude as to 
disturb her imperial siesta. 

Since Meredith wrote, some of the lessons urged by his 
fighting men have been learned, though not all. He has not 
written entirely in vain. But the days in which we are living 
recall vividly several estimates and opinions connected with 
the crisis, which lie scattered over the pages of his works. 
It is curious, and more than curious, in the light of the present 

1 The Amazing Marriage, ch. xiiii. 

2 Cf. the lines “ To a Friend visiting America,” 

8 In 1908 he remarked pessimistically to M. Photiadés : “ We have no army. 
The army in India is marvellously equipped and disciplined, but what purpose 
does it serve as regards England? . . . If Germany were to beat us as she has 


beaten France, should we revive? I doubt it, France possesses wealth of 
many kinds; the wealth of England is strictly commercial.” 
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war, to note one or two items in the special philosophy of 
things which he connects with his soldiers and sailors. 

One of these is his attitude towards Germany. At 
the end of his life he evidently began to realise the North 
Sea peril of what he called “the belted overshadower.” In 
a letter to the editor of The Daily Telegraph (17th February 
1908) he wrote: “Germany, once foremost among the nations 
for intellectual achievement, now spouts Pan-Germanism over 
Europe, and seeks to command the North Sea. For our part, 
we have only to take the warning they give us, and be armed, 
stationed, and alert.” ‘Not for nothing,” he observed in a 
letter to Frederick Greenwood, “did the Germans stipulate at 
the Hague for the right of mining the sea-ways. With the 
use of miners an inferior navy can match the giant for 
temporary purposes.” But, while he honoured German 
efficiency and thoroughness of mind, he never paid homage 
to the German army, except incidentally in “The Call.” 
The Austrians he admired openly,’ but almost the only 
allusion I remember to the Prussians is an uncomplimentary 
remark of Major Weisspreiss, the Austrian fire-eater.’ Still, 
as early as 1870, he was quite alive to the German lust for 
world-power. He put the expression of it into an after- 
dinner rhapsody from the lips of the German Prince Hermann, 
who “seemed robust ; he ate vigorously. Drinking he con- 
scientiously performed as an accompanying duty, and was 
flushed after dinner, burning for tobacco and a couch for his 
length. Then he talked of the littleness of Europe and the 
greatness of Germany ; logical postulates fell in collapse before 
him. America to America, North and South; India to 
Europe. India was for the land with the largest seaboard. 
Mistress of the Baltic, of the North Sea and the East, as 


1 In Vittoria particularly, even when he is voicing the heroine’s detestation 
of the white uniform, which was treating northern Italy then very much as 
the Germans are treating Belgium to-day. 

? Vittoria, ch. x. (“ Oh, you’re a Prussian—a Prussian! I mean, in your gross 
way of blurting out everything. I’ve marched and messed with Prussians— 
with oxen” ), 
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eventually she must be, Germany would claim to take India 
as a matter of course, and find an outlet for the energies of 
the most prolific and the toughest of the races of mankind— 
the purest, in fact the only true race, properly so called, out 
of India, to which it would return as to its source, and there 
create an empire magnificent in force and solidity, the actual 
wedding of East and West; an empire firm on the ground and 
in the blood of the people, instead of an empire of aliens” 
And so on. ‘“ This was the man,” Meredith caustically adds, 
by way of comment ; “a milder one after the evaporation of his 
wine in speech.”*, At the end of the Japanese war against 
Russia, Meredith thought that “the Kaiser, always honourably 
eager for the influence of his people, will draw a glove over 
the ‘ Mailed Fist’ and offer it to them frankly.” A prediction 
as yet unfulfilled ! 

There is a closer anticipation of the present in the seven- 
teenth chapter of Beauwchamp’s Career, where the hero and 
Cecilia Halkett are watching the smoke of an English battle- 
ship on the horizon. “*‘There’s half a million gone on that 
ship. Half a million! Do you know how many poor tax- 
payers it takes to make up that sum, Cecilia?’ ‘A great 
many, she slurred over them ; ‘ but we must have big ships, 
and the best that are to be had.’ ‘ Powerful fast rams, sea- 
worthy and fit for running over shallows, carrying one big gun; 
swarms of harryers and worriers known to be kept ready for 
immediate service ; readiness for the offensive in case of war— 
there’s the best defence against a declaration of war by a 
foreign State.’” The interest of this passage is not simply in 
Beauchamp’s refusal to allow his zeal for naval efficiency to be 
diminished by his radical social propaganda. It lies in his 
opinion of what were the best ships for the purpose of war. 
The present sea-conflict has not gone far enough to decide 
whether Dreadnoughts are worth the money spent on them. 
But already the great services rendered by the fleet have 
been blotted by three apparent blunders of the Navy or the 

1 The Adventures of Harry Richmond, ch, xxxiv. 
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Admiralty, the third of which at least—the defeat off the 
Chili coast,—at once the most costly in lives and the most 
damaging to our prestige, might perhaps have been averted 
if Beauchamp’s type of fast cruisers had been available in 
suficient numbers. 

Chillon Kirby, heading an English contingent in the 
Spanish insurrection of 1841-1848, put his finger on a weak- 
ness of the army which is not yet eradicated, unfortunately. 
His sister observes, “‘‘ Father said the English learn from 
blows, Chillon.’ ‘He might have added, they lose half their 
number by having to learn from blows, Carin.’ ‘He said, 
let me lead Britons!’ ‘When the canteen’s fifty leagues to 
the rear, yes!’”! It was the same father, a naval fighting 
man, who “used to speak of the ‘clean hearts of the English’ 
as to the husbanding of revenge ; that is, the ‘no spot of bad 
blood’ to vitiate them. Captain John Peter seconded all 
good-humoured fighters ‘for the long account’: they will 
surely win; and it was one of his maxims: ‘ My foe can spoil 
my face; he beats me if he spoils my temper.”* Meredith 
touches this point again in his sonnet ‘“* At the Close,” where he 
warns the victor, during the Boer War, to avoid harsh treatment 
at the close. 

“ Tf lion-like 
He tore the fall’n, the Eternal was his Foe.” 
An army during war and after victory may be intoxicated with 
the bad passion of revenge. It is the wisdom of Meredith’s 
best naval and military men that they perceive the weakness 
and the mischief of this indulgence in the vodka, absinthe, and 
beer of the fighting spirit. Clean, hard blows, but no rancour. 

We find it a curious coincidence to read, in the light of 
to-day, Captain Philip O’Donnell’s words on the usefulness of 
military bands for enlisting purposes,’ and his repudiation of 
the term “ mercenaries” as applied to our troops (“I suppose 
we all work for pay. It seems to me a cry of the streets to 


1 The Amazing Marriage, ch. x\vii. 
2 The Amazing Marriage, ch. xlv. 
8 Celt and Saxon. ch, xiii, 


Vou. XIII.-—No. 2. 
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call us by hard names. The question is what we fight for”),! 
as well as Meredith’s sly passage in the eighteenth chapter 
of the same novel upon tending the wounded (“ Women may 
be able to tell you why the nursing of a military invalid 
awakens tenderer anxieties in their bosoms than those called 
forth by the drab civilian,” etc.). Vittoria (ch. ix), too, supplies 
a saying apt for Belgium at the present day: “In the end, 
a country true to itself, and determined to claim God’s gift 
to brave men, will overmatch a mere army, however solid its 
force. But an inspired energy of faith is demanded of it,” 
A grim remark, in the same novel, is put into the lips of one 
of the Italian revolutionaries: “'The execution of a spy is 
the signal for the ringing of joy-bells on this earth; not only 
because he is one of a pestiferous excess, in point of numbers, 
but that he is no true son of earth. He escaped out of hell’s 
doors on a windy day, and all that we do is to puff out a bad 
light, and send him back.”* Experience is making some 
people utter “ Amen” to that, in the allied tongues. 

From what has been said about the general views of his 
fighting men upon Britain’s attitude towards invasion, we may 
infer what Meredith would have thought about the present 
war. Probably he would have regretted the defection of his 
old friend, Lord Morley, from the Government. But other 
things would have heartened him. We may conjecture that 
he would have been glad to find some of his fears about 
British readiness disappointed, and proud to find, not only our 
navy stronger than it had ever been, but our War Office so 
reorganised by his friend Lord Haldane as to be able to 
despatch a small but first-class Expeditionary Force to fight 
side by side with his beloved France against the two robber- 
states of modern Europe. 

JAMES MOFFATT. 


Oxrorp. 


1 Celt and Saxon, ch. xiv. 
2 Vittoria, ch. v. 
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“WHY WE ARE FIGHTING.” 
A REPLY. 


EDWARD WILLMORE. 


«To confuse the moral judgment of a people,” says Sir Henry 
Jones [HisBert JourNaL, Oct. 1914], “is the gravest of 
disasters.” It would be more correct to say that it is a grave 
fault. And is it not the fault which he, having condemned it, 
proceeds unconsciously to commit ? 

All war, says Sir Henry, is wrong. Yet this war is a duty, 
and the people have gone into it with a clear conscience. Here 
is paradox; and the writer tries to maintain both the Yes and 
the No. He observes that in this case there is a contradiction 
between rightness and duty. But this, we are told, arises from 
the fearful condition of the modern world. The intertangled 
wickedness of the past has at length blocked the way of 
righteousness. Isaiah’s wayfaring man—the “man-in-the- 
street” of former times—could not miss the path. But that 
was long ago. ‘The way “is no longer open” (p. 54). 

Life no doubt is paradoxical. But it should be a point 
of modesty to reflect how much of this paradox depends on 
our point of view and means of outlook. To solve every 
problem by throwing it back on the nature of things is easy. 
But in support of this ancient coloration of the universe Sir 
Henry Jones gives us a definition of tragedy which, it must 
be confessed, is new. Remarking that by reason of the 
closed way “the present condition of Europe is to the last 


degree tragical,” he adds that “tragedy consists in just such 
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a confusion in the moral world and contradiction between its & pot upo 
elements.” fastens. 
What is tragedy? To Seneca it seemed that a virtuous | the vin 
man struggling with adversity was a spectacle for the gods, — observe 
If we are to understand virtue, let us proceed, as Aristotle or the pro 
a naturalist would do, from specimens. A certain man is | except 
virtuous. Like Job, he clings to his integrity though he die | splendi 
for it. ‘To him arrives (say) a philosophic moralist, who tells | that th 
him that the path of rectitude, by some moral convulsion, js | Paris. 
closed. You simply cannot, says the moralist, be virtuous, solutior 
We know the reply of the virtuous man. The tragedy does f But th 
not consist in his admitting defeat; no, not ‘though even sympat 
God and the nature of things seem to turn against him. He immor' 





preserves his own nature. He is a virtwous man, and he dies It 
in his humble integrity. Thus he vindicates man’s freedom, § to be | 
and the spectacle exalts our minds. . His failure is success. the he 


Such is real tragedy. There is another example of tragedy f} _praisev 
in Macbeth, whose success is failure. In either case “the [ imposs 
moral law is one,” as Sir Henry Jones, in quite another anda {| promis 
wrong sense, observes. ‘The truth (as we all know in ou } “by t 
hearts) is that the path of righteousness never is closed. The § error 
closing of the path of righteousness, were it possible, would of the 
be no tragedy, but a contemptible universal farce ; comparable §_ believ 
with the humorist’s conception of a George Washington }  Prussi 
unable, by some mere physical or accidental disability, to tell } front: 
a lie. The moral world is a world of freedom: freedom in the | annou 
deepest sense of the word—the freedom of Man. Thus is § you, 
the “Son of Man” (to employ the scriptural phrase) free; § Krupy 
in other words, humanity cannot be conceived without this Bi 
attribute. thing 

The tragedy of Macbeth does not arise because, by some Sir H 
convulsion in the moral world, he has no alternative but to wrong 
murder the King. It arises precisely because he has an } consc 
alternative, and declines it. It is the vindication not the de- § sisten 
struction of eternal moral law which makes the tragedy— §} Prehi: 
vindication by the soul-death of Macbeth, upon which, and f philo: 
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got upon the bodily death of Duncan, our interest accordingly 

pstens. So true is it that the essence of tragedy is always 
the vindication of high spiritual principle, that it has been 
observed that Romeo and Juliet, wherein the vindication by 
the protagonists is never in doubt, is hardly a tragedy at all, 
except in the newspaper contents-bill sense, but rather is a 
glendid and even gay triumph. J uliet’s family demonstrated 
that the only path really open to her was to marry the County 
Paris. A modern-novel heroine might have accepted this 
lution, and to an extent caught our pity and sympathy. 
But this is not the Elizabethan note, Mors ante Dedecus, our 
sympathy enlisted, not for a vivisected animal, but for the 
immortal and invincible soul of a woman. 

It is strange that so elementary a proposition should have 
to be defended. But we live in strange times. The Jew of 
the heroic age could see that righteousness was not only 
praiseworthy, but was life. ‘To say that righteousness is often 
impossible, has often to be diluted and adulterated and com- 
promised with, and that (in short) you can best serve God 
“by taking the Devil into partnership ”—this is the modern 
error now come to a head, the error of the militant suffragette, 
of the professional politician, of the clergyman who does not 
believe his Credo, and of the modern world in general. 
Prussia, with Prussian thoroughness, has placed itself in the 
front rank of this service, and reduced the thing to absurdity, 
announcing in effect that the State devises your morality for 
you, and that, in short, there zs no righteousness save what 
Krupp makes. 

But whereas Prussia says: “ Might makes right; only do a 
thing strongly enough, and its very success makes it moral,” 
Sir Henry Jones says in effect: “The wrong thing is evermore 
wrong, but in this case you are not free to do other; and your 
conscience approves your course.” Prussia is at least con- 
sistent. Prussia is also (in a sense) human—because neo- 
prehistoric. But it cannot help us to defeat the new German 
philosophy of outrage if we adopt as our religion a casuistic 
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form of the same thing, a form which makes us a Janus 
Bifrons, a divided personality saying Yes and No to the 
question whether war is just. We are facing a system which, 
however deluded, is frankly brutal, and possessed with no 
doubts. Different answers to questions about the morality 
of war would have been given by the profound yet simple 
leaders of thought and action in seventeenth-century England, 
Oliver Cromwell would have differed from George Fox. But 
assuredly neither would have said (for it comes to this): “ War 
is both right and wrong. There is a cataclysm somewhere 
in the moral world. My action [in fighting, or in abstaining 
from fighting] is anomalous but forced.” Both would have 
got a foothold beyond logic, and therefore beyond paradox, 
Both could not have been right, but both would have been 
human in the noblest sense, and free; and in some larger 
synthesis, which God alone knows, maybe their lives are 
justified. 

Let me attempt a brief estimate of what the war means, 
and a brief statement of two possible attitudes towards it. 

Most of us only began to learn the meaning of the 
war after it had commenced. The very fact that the sort of 
German philosophy which has led up to the war is subsidised 
philosophy, the product of literary slaves who dare not touch 
with the human intellect the thing that pays and drills 
them, and who have sold their Ithuriel-spears for a mess 
of sauerkraut, has made it poor in quality, and _ therefore 


somewhat neglected here. These remarks do not apply to | 


Nietzsche. Nietzsche’s works have long been well known in 


England, and in many respects he stands quite apart from | 


and above the mass of pedants and militarists who have 
attached their barnacles to his pirate-ship. Now that these 
pedants and militarists, without a touch of Nietzsche's dis- 
tracted genius, have succeeded in hypnotising their nation 
to its forlorn enterprise, we read their books as a laborious 
duty, and become acquainted, for the first time, with the 
exponents of a culture that would have incurred the scom 
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of Goethe, and the prophets of a religion that would have 
heen blasted by the invective of Luther. We could never 
have believed before that anyone in this age would have been 
so stupid as to proclaim the strongest the arbiter of morality. 
We thought that when Socrates so amusingly made mince- 
meat of the thesis of Thrasymachus—that “justice is the 
interest of the stronger ”—we thought that this really juvenile 
error was killed and done with for ever, amongst rational adults 
in the world of intellect. But it is not done with. By some 
fearful degeneration it has arisen again, and with arms in its 
hands, and would impose on the world the Superman in the 
form of the non-moral State. Only beings whose light has 
gone out, creatures to whom the spiritual stars are no longer 
clearly visible, could have been tricked into this sinister 
crusade, being led to associate it with patriotism and high 
feelings. For of course the State is not necessarily “the 
highest moral being in the world.” So much depends on 
whether it is a good State ora bad. There is nothing magic 
in the word “State.” To Treitschke, to Bernhardi, and to 
others who worship it, one feels inclined to reply as Trinculo 
did in speaking of Caliban: “A most ridiculous monster, to 
make a wonder of a poor drunkard.” State-worship is an 
idolatry profitable to its professional ministrants, but compar- 
able with the church-worship which in its decadence our 
ancestors flung off in the name of God, and for the sake of 
the highest values, the values essential to a human life. 
Treitschke is but the Machiavelli of a debased Protestantism, 
and Prussianism is but the Teutonic analogue of Jesuitism. 
And in fact the world-tragedy which we are witnessing 
to-day is the death of Protestantism. Not for a moment do I 
imply by this any rejuvenescence of Catholicism. I mean that 
the great world-phase which began with the Reformation is 
nearing its end—in unspeakable holocaust; in vast dissolu- 
tion; and yet, like the labouring ocean in the sublime image 
of Schiller: “as if striving to bring forth another sea.” What 
new thought-forms are emerging I will not here try to say. 
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It will be enough for the present to note that essentially the 
European war marks the crisis of the practical Atheism 
with which not Germany alone, but all the nations of Europe, 
despite their various religious forms, have this many a year 
been permeated. From every pulpit resounds the trite 
denunciation of the Might is Right doctrine. But is not this 
the very doctrine that has long been dear to the secret heart 
of all sorts and conditions of churches and men? This has 
been secretly in our religion, our politics, our business many a 
year—the theory that, after all, the power to do a thing 
justifies its being done, good or ill. Germany alone, unworthy 
heir of the great Protestant tradition, has brought out this 
theory logically, brazenly, openly, and as a law of the Universe, 
Which it by no means is. God therefore will “break down 
the house that He builded not ”—a phrase of Cromwell’s hold- 
ing his formula of human history ; for the times and histories 
of men, he said, were nothing but this sort of building and 
destruction. The new German house will be broken down 
because a deep instinct teaches humanity that neither the 
State nor any other figment ought in the highest things to 
come between the individual and God, and that any such 
intervention destroys the sacred fibre of humanity itself—yes, 
and may even cast it irretrievably into beasthood. The State, 
if it is to subsist, must subsist on individualities, not on the 
mash of individualities ; on men, not on cannon-fodder. When 
Treitschke tells us that ‘“‘man must not only be ready to 
sacrifice his life, but also the natural deeply rooted feelings 
of the human soul” to patriotism, he shows that he does not 
understand the soul. 

Just as the prime value of the Puritan revolt was found to 
be, not any particular theological dogma, but civil and religious 
liberty, so to-day men, if they are to continue men, will achieve, 
as the indispensable basis of life and progress, a clear field free 
from the blighting control of predatory pedants, officials, and 
dynasties—or at least are compelled, by a law of their being, 
ever to strive in that direction. A Protestantism which has 
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lg been bankrupt, unable to absorb or reconcile with itself 
the new lights of criticism and science, unable to see that the 
old truths are all true in a higher sense, and therefore unable 
to keep from falling into agnosticisms and atheisms on the 
one hand or Neo-Romanism on the other, of all which the 
concomitant in the practical world is government by the 
imitation Superman wanting in brains for the part—such a 
Protestantism is foredoomed. We are reminded, however, of 
Luther’s epigram : 
“ Pestis eram vivus, moriens ero mors tua, Papa,” 
which may perhaps be translated : 
“ Poor Pope, I, living, often made you rue, 
And dying, I shall be the death of you.” 
Luther, to-day, is dying. His Germany is far from being even 
wholly Protestant; on the troop-trains one sees scrawled in 
chalk, “One God, one Kaiser, one Pope,” and German state- 
craft is profoundly influenced by the Catholic vote. Inoculated 
with the virus of her old foe, as well as smitten with old age, 
Protestant Germany is dying. But her death, which signalises, 
broadly speaking, the defeat of armed Agnosticism, the destruc- 
tion of the last formidable phase of degeneration which has 
ensued on the lapse of the faith of the Reformation, will, it 
seems to me, be followed by a revival, in new forms, of faith 
and intellect, a revival which has hitherto been prevented by 
Nietzscheism and all its petty but fatal microbian derivatives, 
but which will have fatal effects on the older European beliefs as 
soon as it comes into power. “ Moriens ero mors tua, Papa.” 
How necessary it is to the self-respect and independence 

of publicists, and the safety of the public, to get State-inter- 
ference out of the way, is illustrated by the German misrepre- 
sentation about colonies. ‘To this fiction, which in brief is, 
that Germany has no “place in the sun,” must get a “ place in 
the sun,” etc., Sir Henry Jones (p. 60) has evidently fallen a 
victim, for he suggests that Germans did not hold “that they 
must be content without it,” but that someone else must be 
ousted. The fact is that, in German South-West Africa, 
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Germany has a colony equal in size to her European dominions, 
and in German East Africa a colony twice the size, both 
colonies, in spite of all official denials, being largely cultivable 
and suitable for Europeans. Germany already has her “place 
in the sun.” But of course the word of command from 
Potsdam has drilled the writers of books. That complacent 
pedant von Bernhardi, in The Next War, has the effrontery 
to say that Germany “came off badly” in the partition of 
Africa, and “had to be content with some modest strips of 
territory ”—the said modest strips being actually three times 
as large as Germany itself. Similarly, in Prince von Bulows 
Imperial Germany the extent of the colonies is scarcely alluded 
to. A delusional Schwdrmerei has been ordered, and carried 
out. The object is obvious. Not colonisation, but the 
acquisition of colonies, is the trade of the military clique, 
The German artisan is not encouraged to colonise. He is 
forced to fight. Too base to see that the greatness and wel- 
fare of their nation, as of ours, depend nowadays upon an 
enlightened policy of emigration, the existing rulers have 
regarded war itself as the spring of life. They are answered, 
Hecatombs—most pitiful—attest the folly. The drill-sergeant 
has got into the student’s library with threats, and the student 
has been a coward. The result, the unsounded depths of 
horror and profanation, are on many a battlefield. Where 
there is no vision the people perish. 


There are two attitudes of mind towards the war which 
avoid the paradox of Sir Henry Jones. 

The first is the pacifist attitude. Such an attitude has 
been ably stated in different ways by George Fox the Quaker, 
by Leo Tolstoy, and by many both aforetime and to-day ; and 
their reasons against all war apply against participating in the 
present conflict, which is not different in kind from other wars. 
If we get rid, as far as possible, of theological terms and con- 


temporary dogmas, the pacifist case may perhaps to-day be 
stated somewhat in this wise: 
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inions, Man is imperfect. He was designed after an ideal, but he 
» both falls daily from the standard. Yet on striving constantly after 
‘ivable this ideal his whole manhood depends. Why, when, or how 
“place — he has fallen, what philosophically is the meaning of this 
from — strange depravation in a created being which all tribal legends 
lacent attest, I know not: the fact itself is obvious. But his safety 
mnitery consists in making straight for the archetype of himself at 
ion of every moment. ‘The first Adam, says the theologian, was not 
ips of fallen at first, but afterwards fell; and the second Adam 





times (Christ) is to raise him up again to the first, the perfect state.— 
low’s Historically this may be fiction. Eternally it is truth. Some- 
luded thing teaches us that we were made for peace, not war. The 
ried religious realisation of this (not the Norman-Angell logic of it, 
the which will never stop the firing of a shot) “ brings us off from 
ique. outward wars” so that we are “dead to them.” Our fights 
le ig will then be mental and spiritual. We shall see that the 
wel- disarray of the internal man is what causes external wars, 
1 an and that only the restoration of inner order can put an end 
have to them. 

red, To this it is commonly objected that “if we lay down our 
eant arms the Germans will walk over us,” etc. The case here 
dent supposed is that of the unanimous conversion of England to 
S of Quakerism, and the unanimous obduracy of the Germans. 


here It is idle to discuss such hypotheses. Let us deal with facts. 
Tolstoy was a non-resister in Russia. The result of his teach- 
ing has been, not to disarm Russia, but to permeate all the 


rich nations now belligerent with his own principles, so that a 

respectable minority of Tolstoyans exists in each nation. 
has Continue this process, and you have the dawn of universal 
cer, peace. On the other hand, war begets war, and the /evée 
nd §} en masse of a revolutionary France eager for fraternity has 
the begotten universal conscription. The non-resister runs risks. 
IS, He may die—many have already been put to death in this 
m- war—for refusing military service. But no one ever yet 
be contended that the soldier runs no risks. It is—in the lowest 


aspect—a question of method. Let us add, without approach- 
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ing the awful questions of religion, that there is a science of 
telepathy, mostly unknown and largely imperfect, which may 
one day teach us the value of the internal and spiritual, show. 
ing that the causation of wars is far other than we think, and 
has no vital relation with diplomacy. 

The second attitude of mind I will not comment upon, but 
merely quote, from the example of a friend, a Territorial 
soldier. My friend is a labouring man, who enlisted long 
before the war. His turn of mind is religious, and some 
twelve months ago he began to have doubts as to the moral 
rightness of war. Though by no means a text-worshipper, 
and though acquainted with some broad results of modem Aq 
Biblical criticism, he dwelt much on the text, “ Vengeance is destr 
mine, saith the Lord.” These thoughts continued after the of ot 
outbreak of the war. His condition as an enlisted man was pa 
difficult. At length the regiment were sent to guard a British of t 






























possession oversea. He wrote to me for papers and particulars been 
about the causes of the war. I supplied them. As to his hun 
doubts, I advised him—but it was always a common maxim i 
between us—simply to look to God. Later he wrote to me regi 
that he had read about the atrocities in Belgium, and had shot 
learned something of the nature of German _ philosophic fact 
Atheism. He conceived it was necessary to take up a position dan; 
about it all. To do nothing was to act. Consequences flowed | jner 


from every attitude. The surgeon takes the line of least evil. and 
He wished now to fight, and to go to France. ‘“ Vengeance | 


belongs to God,” he wrote; “then we are God’s instruments.” whi 
A storm had occurred over the Eastern seas where he was, the 
and the whole sky over the enormous spaces flamed and aim 
worked like a furnace. ‘The Kaiser's artillery,” he wrote, “is eno 
nothing to the lightnings of God.” or 
EDWARD WILLMORE. we 
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THE UNITY OF CIVILISATION. 
F. S. MARVIN. 


A time of fierce and widespread animosity, of immeasurable 
destruction by multitudes of men of the lives and possessions 
of others, “the greatest war since the Roman Empire,” makes 
one turn eagerly, but with some apprehension, to those ideas 
of the progress and growing unity of mankind which have 
been the inspiration of so much work and hope for the last 
hundred and fifty years of European history. 

Are we to give them up? Are we to dismiss them to the 
region of beautiful but practically unattainable ideals? Or 
should we restate them with increased emphasis on neglected 
factors, and with warning to ourselves and others against 
dangers that are now apparent, and an optimism which will 
increase the danger, if our faith is not active, well-grounded, 
and forearmed. 

To the present writer the choice seems clear. The disasters 
which are upon us are largely due to the fact that the idea of 
the underlying unity of interest, of culture, and of ultimate 
aim between the nations of Europe has not yet sunk deeply 
enough into the Western mind. Rather than discourage us 
or upset our faith, the conflict should be seized upon as an 
opportunity for reasserting strongly the grounds on which the 
faith rests. Let the Great Fire clear away some at least of 
the causes of the Great Plague, and enable us to rebuild more 
firmly and more healthily on the site which fate has given 


us and where we needs must live together for worse or for 
341 
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better. That Europe, especially its western portion, is essenti. 
ally a commonwealth ; that, though our acts may for the time 
savagely contradict the truth, yet the common forces are 
permanent and must steadily grow and subdue the disruptive 
passions of envy, suspicion, and dislike,—this is the thesis which 
it behoves us now above all to proclaim and to establish, 

It is not only that vast bodies of men believe in and desire 
this unity ; though this is a fact of the highest moment. The 
fundamental truth beneath and above this is the growing 
unity of the process of human evolution itself. Fuller indi. 
viduality in the members, closer unity in society as a whole— 
these are the two aspects of progress which, since Kant first 
clearly discriminated and connected them, have been seen to 
sum up a multitude of historical particulars which the human 
mind has somehow to arrange in an intelligible order. Anda 
considerable part of our present troubles must be attributed to 
the fact that the historians, those who know most about the 
particulars, have as a rule set their faces against the introduc. 
tion of the great governing ideas which alone can reduce the 
multitudinous particulars to that order which any purpose in 
the world, either human or divine, must imply. 

Kant gave us in 1784, with all the certainty of his philo- 
sophical insight and the cautious reservations due to the com- 
plexities of the problem, a first sketch of such an ordered 
sequence in human affairs. He started from the essential 
dualism of jthe process. The powers of man can only be de- 
veloped by individual striving, and this striving involves 
conflict both between single members of every community and 
between communities as units. But on the other hand the 
fulness of man’s powers can only be attained in community- 
life, and the communities themselves are completed by a com- 
munity of the whole. The life, therefore, of every individual 
and of every short span of human history finds its meaning and 
purpose in a conception of the whole which Kant treats as 4 
plan of Nature or Providence. Such is our necessary conclu- 
sion when we consider the nature of man a priori. When we 
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tum to history, we can detect the plan at work, but only in 
snatches, with frequent set-backs and by obscure bypaths, 
kading in the end to the great common goal, but often lost to 
sight in the tangle of conflicting motives. But “even in the 
play of human freedom Nature does not proceed without a plan 
and end in view: and though we are too short-sighted to detect 
the mechanism of her transformations, yet the conception of 
her plan must be our clue, which will reduce the aggregate of 
otherwise purposeless actions, at least in the mass, to a system. 
So starting from the Greeks, who preserve and make credible 
tous all earlier and contemporary history, we pass on to the 
Romans, who incorporated in their larger unity the city-state 
of the Greeks, and we regard the invasions of the barbarians 
and the history of later nations as episodes in the regular con- 
stitutional progress of our western European world, which to 
all appearances will govern the development of the rest of 
human kind. . . . If we add to this political development the 
progress in arts and sciences which on a broad view may be 
seen to accompany it, we shall gain not only an explanatory 
clue to past history which would otherwise be a confused and 
disconnected tangle, but also some confidence that in the 
future all the germs of good which Nature has implanted in 
mankind may at last find their earthly realisation.” * 

A little span, Kant admits, of the great course of human 
evolution, which unfolds itself before us as the course of the 
heavenly bodies, has been unfolded ; but though a little—just 
as the movements of the solar system are infinitesimal com- 
pared with the mass of the material universe of which they are 
apart—it is perhaps enough to establish a law which, if true, 
would be the strongest possible support to a humanity dream- 
ing of strength and happiness in unity, and yet constantly cast 
down by apparent contradictions and temporary reverses. 

Since Kant wrote, his little span has been enlarged at both 
ends by a somewhat similar process, and it is of the highest 
importance to re-state and confirm his first sketch of a law of 

1 Kant, ldea for a Cosmopolitan Universal History. 
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human progress in the light of the fuller knowledge which 
science has shed both on the earliest and latest stages of 
civilisation. 

As to the earliest stage, the period of primitive culture,— 
before, let us say, man had begun to establish large empires 
over his fellow-men,—the science of anthropology has enor. 
mously enlarged and illuminated the field. On this primitive 
period Kant, while his philosophical analysis is correct, is 
driven, by want of facts and theological presuppositions, to 
meagre and difficult reconcilement of Rousseau and the earlier 
chapters of Genesis. For us, it is hardly too much to Say, as 
Lord Bryce pointed out the other day to the International 
Congress of Historical Studies, that anthropology has estab- 
lished the unity of the human family and changed the centre 
of gravity of history from politics to civilisation. The 
similarity of the earliest stages in civilisation in all parts 
of the world, the fact that small groups of men held to- 
gether and triumphed over animal races vastly their superiors 
in physical strength, and over unparalleled hardships and 
assaults of nature, all this points to a unity and force in 
our primitive forefather which must largely modify the 
picture of warring units which Kant and Rousseau presented 


to us as the first page of history. Kant saw that the growth ‘ 


of unity was the leading note in human evolution, but he 
exaggerated the original conflicting elements. We now see 
that mutual aid and similarities in development were from 
the first stronger factors than had been imagined until an- 
thropology opened the record of primitive progress. And on 
the general conception of what history means the spread of 
anthropology is even wider in its effects, comparable to the 
Copernican - Newtonian revolution in celestial mechanics. 
Just as in the seventeenth century men suddenly became 
aware that the earth and the whole solar system were but 
an item in a material whole, immeasurable in extent, but 
strictly measurable in movement, so in this last age we have 
come to regard history not as the chronicle of certain doings 
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ofa few outstanding individuals and groups of men in com- 

tively recent times, but as the record of man’s achieve- 
ments as a whole, since man was man. The longer and wider 
the view, the more prominent the common, harmonising 
features in the record will appear, and the more attention 
must inevitably be given to those factors in human nature 
which have the widest range. Great men and leading 
nations will still stand out in the foreground; but those 
wil be the greatest who have taken the largest share in 
promoting the general movement towards human progress 
of which the full recognition is the characteristic discovery 
of the modern age. 

Kant could discern but a “small span.” Anthropology 
has extended it indefinitely into the recesses of pre-history ; 
and in the latter stage in which we live, a change is spreading 
over our conceptions of history which chimes in significantly 
with the leading notes of anthropology. A real identity 
comes in view between the earliest and latest stages in the 
evolution, and from the simplest manifestations of human 
intelligence in the savage we are learning something as to the 
purport and methods of advance in the vast complex of 
thought and organisation which now encircles the globe. 
History in the fullest sense is seen to be the history of civilisa- 
tion, which must embrace and explain all partial histories ; 
and to determine the nature of this process we are driven, as 
in other subjects, to the study of origins. 

Happily, though the problem is infinitely complex in its 
details, it is not difficult to apprehend the main outlines of its 
solution. One presupposition only is necessary, which we 
have already made in these pages. It must be assumed that 
we are tracing the development of one interconnected being, 
that history is of humanity as a whole and not of self-sufficient, 
independent units, whether individual men, nations, or move- 
ments. If this be granted, the rest follows. If not, is history, 
is life itself worth pursuing? What hope, what purpose 


would there be, to any distant vision, in the world of General 
Vou. XIII.—No. 2. 23 
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Bernhardi? But if we assume, as the Stoics assumed, as the scient 
Christian Church has always preached, as the greatest modern that © 
prophets have foreseen, from Pascal and Turgot, from Kant anoth 




































and Goethe to this day, that man is born for ultimate unity scienc 
and that all real progress consists in an approach to it, then a schoo 
clear principle appears of which we can understand the roots and 
and by which we may judge the tendency and the validity of natur 
all the isolated movements in history. The roots of such a thoug 
process are intelligible. For, looking at human nature as the world 
psychologists analyse it, we discover three aspects in an signal 
ascending scale of generality, viz. effort, emotion, knowledge, histo 
Effort—creation, activity—has in itself no generalising element, we a 
It is an individual thing, capable, however, of indefinite con- Rom: 
trol by the higher forces in man which bring him into dealin 
communion with other men. Emotion is the first and funda- of tl 
mental link with other beings. In the form of the mother’ essen 
love and the comradeship of members of a small group of | _ struc’ 
men, it is intense, congenital, and permanent. But it must That 
always be graduated by distance and intimacy of relation. If Whe 
a man love not his brother whom he hath seen, how shall he whicl 
love the stranger whom he hath not seen? Sympathy and he ca 
love are, however, capable of actual extension and become the suste! 
real link of humanity to the multitudes who are incapable of | appli 
the more perfect but more abstract unity of knowledge. And | orles 
the growth of sympathy is one of the broad historical factson § the c 
which those who are concerned with progress in history must | whicl 
lay most stress. norm 





The third aspect of human nature, however, knowledge or of sui 
cognition, is that which most distinctly characterises man and must 
forms the most perfect link between the different members of } equal 
a united humanity. The “human prerogative” of reason is, whick 
of course, a commonplace ; the essentially social character of Reme 
reason has not, however, been sufficiently realised. Science or  Whiel 
systematic knowledge is, like language, the expression and — with 
agent of human unity and advance, and the surest index of § and | 
history as progress. Yet, from the absence of all reference to 
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«ientific progress in ordinary histories, one might conclude 
that collective and ordered knowledge belonged to beings in 
aother planet. Not only the “dismal science,” but all 
science is banished to Saturn by historians—the dominant 
school,—who tell us’ that Newton was Master of the Mint, 
and omit the fact that he discovered the greatest law of 
nature yet known to us and the greatest instrument of human 
thought as yet achieved. But from that other distant 
world stray thinkers, such as the late W. K. Clifford, 
signal to us that this other thing, of which the political 
historians will tell us nothing, is in point of fact the very thing 
we are in search of—human progress itself. ‘“ When the 
Roman jurists applied their experience of Roman citizens to 
dealings between citizens and aliens, showing by the difference 
of their actions that they regarded the circumstances as 
esentially different, they laid the foundations of that great 
structure which has guided the social progress of Europe. 
That procedure was an instance of strictly scientific thought. 
When a poet finds that he has to move a strange new world 
which his predecessors have not moved; when, nevertheless, 
he catches fire from their flashes, arms from their armoury, 
sustentation from their footprints, the procedure by which he 
applies old experience to new circumstances is nothing greater 
or less than scientific thought. When the moralist, studying 
the conditions of society and the ideas of right and wrong 
which have come down to us from a time when war was the 
normal condition of man and success in war the only chance 
of survival, evolves from them the conditions and ideas which 
must accompany a time of peace, when the comradeship of 
equals is the condition of national success, the process by 
which he does this is scientific thought and nothing else. 
Remember, then, that it is the guide of action ; that the truth 
which it arrives at is not that which we can ideally contemplate 
without error, but that which we may act upon without fear ; 
and you cannot fail to see that scientific thought is not an 
1S. R. Gardiner, Student's History. 
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accompaniment or condition of human progress, but human 
progress itself.”? 

This was written forty-two years ago, but it would be 
hard to gather from text-books and syllabuses and examination 
questions, that the truth which it expresses has made any way 
since in the current conception of history, at any rate jp 
Englead. No doubt certain more philosophical writers are 
aware of the truth, and great works of reference, such as the 
new Encyclopedia Britannica, tell us that all subjects will be 
treated historically. But the professional “ historians” go on 
their way undisturbed. Even so enlightened and learned q 
writer as Mr G. P. Gooch gives us a monumental volume on 
Eistory and Historians in the Nineteenth Century without 
mentioning any branch of history except politics, war, and 
institutions, and then complains at the end of it that in the 
period under review little progress has been made in the 
philosophy of history. It is to shut your eyes on the 
mountain-top and then complain of the want of view. 

Nothing in the whole range of history is so amazing as this 
apparently impassable gulf between the two points of view as 
to its purpose and content. W. K. Clifford, and the men of 
science, who tell us that “scientific thought is not an accom- 
paniment or condition of human progress, but human progress 
itself” ; Mr Gooch, who reads and gives us a summary of the 
work of every historian in Europe for over a hundred years, 
except of those who deal with scientific thought, “ which is 
human progress itself.” Who can deliver us from such 4 
dilemma ? 

Kant with a difference, is the answer our argument sug- 
gests, the difference being an added emphasis on the social 
and scientific evolution which was not so fully revealed in 
Kant’s day, either in its earliest or its latest phase. The main 
stream of history is the growth of a world-community of men, 
but not one resting primarily on political action or aiming at 


1 W. K. Clifford, Lectures and Essays, “On the Aims and Instruments of 
Scientific Thought.” 
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any form of political unity. The title of Kant’s work, from 
ghich a quotation was made above, suggests the limitation 
which needs to be corrected. It is called a sketch of universal 
history from the “ cosmopolitan” point of view. It is cosmo- 
politan, or world-civic, because the political association of men 
seemed to him, as to many later thinkers, of supreme import- 
ance. In the same spirit Mr A. E. Zimmern, in his recent 
brilliant work on the Greek Commonwealth, described the city- 
state as the greatest contribution of the Greeks to civilisation. 
In each case, there is from our present point of view a higher 
and more permanent form of human synthesis. Every word 
which Mr Zimmern says of the city-state may be perfectly 
true, and yet the construction of Greek science and philosophy 
will far surpass it in value to humanity. We sympathise to 
the full with Kant’s esteem for the social spirit which built up 
the state, and we look forward with him to a final period of 
world-peace based on the union of self-respecting and in- 
dependent communities. But we can see that there is a 
stronger link than the political, bonds that will hold men and 
generations together though empires crash and states destroy 
themselves in paroxysms of hatred and conflict. This true 
and permanent bond is the community of all mankind in the 
structure of thought which has arisen from the free interaction 
of men’s minds in all the periods of their growth, and rides 
supreme above all differences of colour or nation, climate, 
government, or age. 

This may sound transcendental, and it may be asked what 
real or useful relation a thing so sublime can have to the 
actual conditions of the world in which we live and die, and 
fight and suffer. Greece may again supply an analogy. The 
Greek states disappeared in the second century B.c. before the 
conquering Romans. But Greek men of science were observing 
and thinking in Rhodes, Athens, and Alexandria long after 
their political sun had set. Their work became part of the 
fabric of social unity which the Roman incorporation of Greece 
induced ; and many of their ideas helped to build up the body 
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of Christian doctrine, which Semitic thinkers, overshadowed for 
the time by warring empires, had initiated in the eighth century 
in the smallest of Eastern nations. If this was true two 
thousand years ago, when science was in its infancy, how much 
more must it be the case now, when the organisation of science 
has become international, and when by alliance with industry 
and invention it has multiplied a millionfold the power of 
man over nature and his fellow-man ? 

This immense extension of the volume and power of science 
since Kant’s time has altered the centre of gravity of society, 
and must therefore alter both the matter and the method of 
history, which is the record of social change. The methods are 
altered in so far as history becomes itself a branch of science 
in the widest sense. Such Clifford would undoubtedly have 
called it, using science in the sense of the passage quoted 
above, and most contemporary historians would consider 
themselves scientific in point of method. But it is rather the 
subject-matter of history which concerns us here. The growth 
of science and its applications, especially on the mechanical 
side, has been the most striking feature in the intellectual 
development of the last hundred years. This therefore must 
take its place in the foreground of the picture if history is to 
be in any sense adequate to the facts. How little this is the 
case at present has been already indicated, and the proof is 
abundant. Many books of general history deliberately and 
on principle set aside all consideration of matters not directly 
connected with law and politics, while others, which would 
admit the principle here contended for, attempt to satisfy it 
by detached and subordinate chapters on science and literature, 
art and industry. But nothing short of re-making the whole 
mould will really satisfy the case. The fact that, man being 
essentially a rational and social being, things of the mind, 
i.e. the collective mind, must take the first place in a record 
of his progress, is in itself a bald truism. The difficulty 
in the concrete problem is that the material is so enormous 
and complicated that it has never been digested, as 4 
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hole. The most erudite historians have confined them- 
glves to one or two aspects of the record, and erudition 
tums naturally to those things which are embalmed in 
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tw 
es state papers, town records, the correspondence of statesmen, 
ience collections of pamphlets, and the like. Heaven forbid that 
ustry such labours should be belittled! But if every historical writer 
er of in the country were buried for life in these, we might be still 
further than we are at present from realising the true forces 
ience which are moving the world, and their relative magnitude. 
ety, For the errors of the present system are due not so much to 
dof want of knowledge as to want of judgment, and a mistaken 
S are point of view. In history as it is now commonly written and 
ience taught, there is a mass of insignificant and ephemeral fact 
have and a preponderance beyond all reason of the political aspect 
‘oted in all its branches, dynastic, warlike, institutional, while 
sider matters of the widest and most profound moment are entirely 
r the and habitually ignored. It is written and taught as if the 
ywth civic interest of men were coincident with the human, or at 
nical least were the only interest of history. So long as this 
tual arbitrary and irrational limitation persists, history must fail 
nust both to represent the truth and to fulfil its function as a 
is to branch of science in bringing together the various communities 
the of mankind who are engaged in a common work, irrespective 
of is of national differences and divisions. For those matters which 
and spring directly from man’s common reason are also those most 
tly capable of universal application in ameliorating his life and 
vuld strengthening his powers. The constitution and legal system 
y it of a country—though in these, too, unifying tendencies become 
ure, more and more prominent—must to the end remain distinctive 
hole and national. But the science of biology is universal, and a 
ing new medical treatment based upon it is at once adopted every- 
ind, where, subject only to minor differences of race and climate, 
ord while the applications of physical science are absolutely un- 
ilty restricted in their generality. 
ous To sum up the question in the newer terms due to the 


spread of science in the nineteenth century, the historian must 
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admit the sociological point of view, while the sociologist wil] 
utilise to the full the results of scientific historical research on 
definite points. Unfortunately for the success of such a com. 
pact, the cry still goes up in certain quarters that «“ sociology ” 
is no science, that there are no laws of social progress, that the 
honest worker will limit himself to the small field which he 
may hope by unremitting toil to conquer, and will leave the 
rest to others and to Universal Chance. 

That little has been done in the way of disentangling the 
social interactions of the great changes which have taken place, 
is true enough. The harvest is great and the labourers are 
few. They would be more if the historian would consent to 
turn a glance on that side of the human evolution where 
progress is most clearly discernible. Knowledge, industry, 
invention, art,—in all these he barely notes the enormous 
advances that have been made, and then passes on to matters 
more suitable to detailed study and commemoration. But 
it is precisely these things that demonstrate the progress 
which is in question, that bring the masses of mankind 
together and make their common interests prominent. Take 
one definite and indisputable instance. There has been for the 
last two hundred years infinitely more science, more service 
to mankind, more internationalism, in engineering than in 
diplomacy ; yet the former, which is a perfect example of 
ordered development and of the collective capacity of man- 
kind, is completely ignored by the general historian and by 
superficial critics who deny any evidence for laws of progress, 
while the latter is studied in every detail, enshrined in countless 
volumes, and passes for the history of international relations. 

As we get the perspective a little nearer right in this and 
similar cases, our outlook alters both towards the past, the 
present, and the future. Looking to the past, we feel a closer 
kinship with the myriads of early generations who built up 
the first structure of civilised life through the activity of the 
same forces which are still at work in their developed form. 
And in the brief span of historic centuries which intervenes 
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wetrace with quite another interest the lines of communica- 
tion which have ensured that the heritage of knowledge, 
sympathy, and collective effort has come down enlarged to 

our own day. History is seen as progress as soon as the 

wth of the common factors in humanity is realised. That 
this growth is real—has taken place and will continue—is as 
demonstrable as any other fact in the world of life and things. 
That we may delay and obstruct it, is equally patent, when 
men deliberately spend life and wealth in manufacturing 
hatred and means of destruction against other men. But 
towards the future this juster estimate of the social forces of 
the present and the past will give us an unconquerable hope. 
Weshall see that beneath the turmoil of conflict, the outbreaks 
of savagery, and the just certainty of heavy retribution, there 
are uniting forces still at work, stronger than ever in the 
world, and a closer texture of international unity in science, 
commerce, and the arts of life which may be torn but cannot 
be destroyed. We shall no more believe that a great war can 
permanently or even long delay the onward march of the 
common cause and collective strength of mankind, than we 
can think that the loss of one or two great ocean liners 
will seriously check communication and transport round the 
globe. Science will grow and fellowship will spread. The 
temporary losses, the check to certain causes in certain 
places, will make the mass of men set their faces more firmly 
towards the light, and they will see that what man has 
achieved in the millenniums of his growth, often unconsciously, 
or against the odds of a hostile nature or a perverted human 
will, is a permanent and supreme thing, guiding and ruling 
us above the impulses of the individual agents or the 
passing hour. 

There is a passage in Ranke, selected for special criticism 
by Lamprecht, which suggests quite shortly, almost incident- 
ally, the point of view which, rightly understood and developed, 
must be the governing idea of such a conception of history as 
this article has maintained. Ranke, the foremost name among 
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political historians of the nineteenth century, was strongly 
influenced by the idealist traditions of Germany’s heroic age, 
He was the greatest heir of Kant as universal historian, fe 
is asking how’ far a completely true history is possible, and 
answers that we need for it exact knowledge of (1) the 
particular moments, (2) the motives of the persons engaged, 
(8) their interaction,—the total force of the personalities and 
their reciprocal influence. But the final condition is that we 
consider the interaction of the whole (das wniversale, 
Zusammenhang). “For the last resultant is sympathy, 
common knowledge of the whole” (Das letzte Resultat iy 
Mitgefiihl, Mitwissenschaft des Alls). To Lamprecht this js 
pure mysticism, proof that Ranke’s historical perspective is 
dominated by a spiritualist prepossession. But to others it 
may seem that the great master had here an intuition of the 
true unity of the whole historical process, that the particular 
actions with which history has mainly dealt have no final 
meaning unless we regard them as springing from, and tending 
to, the consummation of the forces of a growing humanity, a 
community realised by the spread of sympathy and of common 
knowledge among mankind. To this we tend, and by this 
we judge every agent and every act; and, looking back, we 
trace in the feeblest origins of our species the germs of 
those qualities and powers which are one day to make us 
completely men. 


F. S. MARVIN. 
1 Gesammelten Werke, 53-54, p. 569. 
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THE SCIENTIFIC CLAIMS OF EUGENICS. 
LOUIS TRENCHARD MORE, 


Professor of Physics, University of Cincinnati. 


By derivation, eugenics refers to good birth; and since the 
results of good birth may be counteracted by the subsequent 
life of the individual, a second science has been added currently 
under the title euthenics, which may be defined as the science 
of living well. For the sake of simplicity let us use the word 
eugenics to include this entire system of scientific ethics. 
And let us put out of our minds immediately the idea that 
the eugenists are concerned with the simpler problem of the 
well-being of the individual ; like all avowed men of science, 
they attempt to deal with classes of phenomena. In this 
instance, the object is to mould the whole human race, with 
its immensely complex and diversified desires and actions, its 
egotisms and its sympathies, into a homogeneous society 
which shall progress toward a standard, previously determined, 
ofa noble humanity. The reward to be expected by the indi- 
vidual who is born and lives well is that intense feeling of 
satisfaction which the eugenists say he would experience from 
the knowledge that the race as a whole is carried a little closer 
toa distant and vague goal of perfection because of his sub- 
mission to the laws of eugenical righteousness. 

We can now define the eugenists, if our ideas be correct, 
as a band of human beings who shall be the arbiters of right 
and wrong. This band must be a small and select body of 


superior beings: it must be small because it is difficult to find 
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even two persons who have the same standards; it must be f intellect 
select as there is at present no known way for a Person to | have m0 
exercise a choice in his parents, and it will need judges of B they ar 


superior ability to pick out those who are worthy to be parents | ing: ] 
and to live. Parentage under eugenical guidance is certain to | eugenis 
be a very serious matter, and I imagine that we should expect | enough 
a rather large diminution in the human race for a few centuries | Who S2 
until the system is running smoothly. At present, we cannot | His 4c 
leave the regulation of life after birth, according to euthenie | to live 
standards, to the ordinary person, because we should then not | statem 
have euthenics at all, but the present haphazard society, §o | ance 4 
we must take it for certain that all people must be born and | ideal s 
live according to the regulations of a band of superior human {in det 
beings. ability 

Having thus settled on the organisers or experimenters | His id 
for this science, their next step will be to arrange the experi- | result 
ments and to carry them out. They will first, in order to If 
work intelligently, decide what are the qualities of human | make 
perfection. I cannot discover that this has been done. here | *flairs 
seems to be just as great diversity of opinion, among the , dit 
eugenists, in regard to what constitutes the perfect man, as purpe 
there is among ordinary men. We meet so-called eugenic Ir 
babies and euthenic adults, but as standards they are rather or lik 
disappointing ; in fact, they do not seem to be sufficiently | pl 
differentiated from other people. Perhaps this is to be | heart 
expected, for true eugenics is of slow growth. With the goal | edo 
determined, the experimenters must then find some scientific | beco1 
way of propagating the race eugenically and of fixing and of pe 


applying constraints or checks on our free manner of life of ht 
which will make all individuals live euthenically. divin 

If such a scientific method were practicable as a guide to the 
ethics, it would seem to the writer, who has been trainedin f st 


the logical science of Physics, that eugenics had a claim to the exp! 
rank of a science. But it is a question whether such a system, 
minimising as it must the check of personal responsibility, it m 
would not fail because it would reduce society to a form of of 
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intellectual slavery. So far the doctrines of modern eugenics 
have not shown the slightest indication of scientific method ; 
they are vague, and characterised by a lack of accurate think- 
ing. Indeed, it is difficult to obtain an idea of what the 
eugenists aim to do or how they expect to work. Curiously 


‘enough, considering his lack of scientific training, it was Plato 


who saw the problem clearly and attempted a real solution. 
His doctrine, that every person desired to be born well and 
to live well if only he knew how, appeals to one as an explicit 
statement of eugenics. That is, if we could eliminate ignor- 
ance and regulate our passions, society would advance to an 
ideal state, and in his Republic Plato sketches such a polity 
in detail. ‘The failure, for failure it was, came from his in- 
ability to define what ignorance is or how to check our passions. 
His ideal state is not only impracticable, but if adopted would 
result in political slavery. 

If we examine somewhat in detail what is being done to 
make a science of eugenics and to apply it to regulate the 
affairs of men, we shall find that it is in no sense a science, 
and its methods are singularly unfitted to accomplish such a 
purpose. 

In the first place, there are no judges who are accepted 
or likely to be accepted as having any unanimity of purpose 
or plan. Ethical systems, in the past, have been born in the 
heart and mind of a single man, who was recognised as one 
endowed with the power of righteousness and whose life had 
become an example. So necessary was it to have an example 
of perfection which should not be subject to the waywardness 
of human passions, that without exception all religions assign 
divine attributes to their founders. And in order to maintain 
the integrity and the unanimity of belief in even a sect, the 
test of society, with its conflicting purposes, has always been 
explicitly banished from communion with the faithful. 

The case of eugenics is quite different. ‘To be a science 
it must deal with the race and not with individuals; instead 
of a founder, to whom is ascribed divine or at least super- 
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human powers and who makes an appeal to sympathy, it must 
rely on a body of judges who appeal to law and reason, and 
who have discarded the powerful check of personal responsi- 
bility and personal reward. Instead of choosing individuals 
from society to form a more or less cohesive sect, the eugenists 
must constrain all individuals to forsake their personal desires, 
and must attempt to bind these heterogeneous units into a 
homogeneous race. And who are intellectually wise enough 
to be the arbiters of fate? The clinging of man to the idea of 
corporeal manifestations of divinity is a confession of the 
impotence of man to grasp the problem of humanity. Huxley 
stated this difficulty unanswerably long before eugenics came 
to life. He, the evolutionist and biologist, warns us: “| 
doubt whether even the keenest judge of character, if he had 
before him a hundred boys and girls under fourteen, could 
pick out, with the least chance of success, those who should be 
kept, as certain to be serviceable members of the polity, and 
those who should be chloroformed, as equally sure to be stupid, 
idle, or vicious. The ‘points’ of a good or bad citizen are 
really far harder to discern than those of a puppy or a short- 
horn calf; many do not show themselves before the. practical 
difficulties of life stimulate manhood to full assertion. The 
evil stock, if it be one, has had time to multiply, and selection 
is nullified.” 

Instead of a sober and careful study, with a full realisa- 
tion of the almost hopeless difficulties of the problem, we 
have a number of people, mostly of a very restricted outlook, 
who say with conviction that man is mentally defective, 
man is diseased, man is criminal. And, they add vaguely, 
these defects must be removed. But how is any one of 
these misfortunes to be remedied, or how are we to weigh 
or balance them? A man may be a criminal and otherwise 
a perfect physical creature; a man may be diseased and yet 
be intellectually and morally a giant; in fact, Lombroso— 
although his claim that great mentality is always associated 
with a diseased body is a monstrous doctrine—has shown that 
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me of those we most revere for their morality or intellect 
were diseased and quite unfit to be progenitors of the race. 
And these are only the simplest attributes of a good citizen to 
be considered. 

So far eugenics has limited itself to an empty formula that 
oly the fit should be permitted to have children. This 
battle-cry has been sung loudly, and it has gathered together 
4 motley band who would interfere with the laws of nature 
and reform civilisation over-night. Although no one has any 
clear idea of what we are to be fitted for, who are the fit, or 
how the unfit are to be restrained—still, these enthusiasts 
industriously collect statistics which, for the most part, are 
undigested, or are drawn from questionnaires scattered broad- 
east and inviting inaccuracy, and frequently not even honest. 
Books also are written, and as an exposition of an ethical 
system they give the impression that the writers’ loftiest aim 
is to turn the human race into a stock-breeding farm. The 
chief argument is that men can breed cattle, dogs, and 
plants eugenically but not themselves. But what an absurd 
attitude this is! The breeder of dogs and cattle stands in a 
relation to them much as a god would to us. Dogs and cattle 
are bred to bring into prominence some trait which will suit 
the purpose or pleasure of their master, not of their own. 
No one supposes that the monstrous nose of the pug dog or 
the inflamed liver of the Strassburg goose was developed with 
any regard to those unfortunate animals. The whole point 
has been missed. Man cannot be bred as we breed animals, 
because he has no recognised master. If we could be content 
to believe that the destiny of man is under divine control, 
we can have confidence ; and if it is left to the rough methods 
of nature, which, sooner or later blot out the degenerate and 
the weakling, there is some possibility of hope that the race 
may advance to a better state. 

In spite of much noise about the science of eugenics, the 
eugenists know that at most it is but a police regulation. 
Society has always assumed the right to protect itself by 
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isolating or by punishing, even with death, those it considers 
dangerous to its stability. The eugenists are advocating the 
same thing, and have so far limited their efforts to prevent 
children from criminals, imbeciles, drunkards, syphilitics, and 
the tuberculous. The methods of society to accomplish this 
safeguard have been crude, but they have been sufficiently 
effective to prevent any notable deterioration of the race, and 
it is safe to say there has been improvement. If the eugenists 
would try to improve the traditional methods to some extent, 
something might be done. But there is reason for believing 
that even this good is likely to be stifled by the outcries and 
rash heedlessness of the over-zealous. 

To prevent the strains of disease, imbecility, and criminality 
from continuing in the race, we have the proposed surgical 
remedy of vesectomy. As an efficient preventative it must 
be a failure. No society would countenance such an oper- 
tion except for cases of hopeless degeneracy. While it might 
reduce somewhat the number of degenerate offspring, we 
would still have the children of the less degenerate, who may 
inherit the weakness of the parent in an intensified form. No 
good arguments can be given against the more humane method 
of separation of the sexes in institutions. This method requires 
merely a reform in such institutions as already exist in order 
that their inmates may be provided with as free and useful a 
life as is consistent with their sequestration. The arguments 
frequently given that the cost of this method is great. Buta 
strong and vigorous community may well blush at sucha 
motive ; certainly the care of its unfortunates is a solemn duty, 
and should be undertaken with as much solicitude as a man 
would shield a weakling child. And as for the plea that, after 
this operation, the individual loses only the power and not the 
desire to procreate, it strikes one as simply disgusting. Isit 
not giving a licence not only to the hopelessly degenerate, but 
also to the weakling and the self-indulgent, to be as foul as he 
pleases if only his sins end with himself? It would be far 
more manly, if the plan of isolation cannot succeed, to put 
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degenerate children and adults to death and at least preserve 
sme self-respect for the dignity of human life. 

Another plan proposed to promote eugenics is to rely on 
the legislator and the clergy to prohibit marriage, unless the 
contracting parties show certificates of fitness from a physician. 
Without the least consideration of what effect such a regula- 
tion would have, the state of Wisconsin has recently passed a 
law of this character. The result so far has been ridicule and 
amarked decrease in marriages in that state, as those wishing 
to be married prefer to migrate temporarily to adjoining states 
where they will not have to submit to such an absurd and 
humiliating examination. The absolute inability to carry out 
the purpose of such a law does not seem to have occurred to 
its promoters. If it were enforced over a wide area, the youth 
would certainly dispense with the ceremony of marriage rather 
than debase their ideals of love. And one can imagine the 
consternation of physicians if they were actually forced to 
decide when people were fit to marry. Very few of them 
have ever studied the laws of heredity, and those who have 
also know that the laws of heredity are so complex and so 
obscure that only a few extreme cases can be trusted. As 
Huxley said, the points of a good citizen are more difficult 
than those of a puppy or a short-horn calf. 

A third class of eugenists consists of unbalanced social 
workers who sob over the sins of society and the innate purity 
of the harlot, who weep over the heartlessness of the law- 
abiding and the innate nobility of the criminal. So far as one 
can make out from their incoherent utterances, they wish to 
put all the sins of the individual on society, without compre- 
hending that society itself consists of individuals. Whatever 
good they may accomplish, no one conversant with science will 
concede that they are advancing an ethic in conformity with 
scientific methods ; for if science makes any one thing clear, 
it is that the actions of the individual must bring their 
reactions also on the individual. 


Yet it seems to me that in eugenics there is a possible 
Vor. XIII.—No. 2. 24 
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good. If the advocates of good breeding—and everyone js 
that to some extent—will work quietly and systematically 
on the problems of heredity, if they will try to trace the 
effects of criminality and of disease on posterity, we shall 
have some trustworthy facts to work on. We may then 
hope to accomplish some more decent plan of isolating the 
worst of such cases than any we have now. And we are 
sure of the help of society itself, for we know that the 
human race contains the power of gradually eradicating de. 
fective stock; because if it did not possess this power, it 
would have degenerated long ago. But this natural process 
is slow, and if it can be accelerated and guided, eugenics will 
be valuable. 

There are many of these patient and accurate investigators 
of the laws of heredity, but there are also unfortunately others, 
classed professionally as eugenists, whose methods are not 50 
trustworthy. From their bureaus issue questionnaires which 
are spread broadcast. The statistics which result are mostly 
useless and often false, as they are given by untrained people. 
And they are especially obnoxious because they too frequently 


make a direct appeal to the morbid. Their so-called laws are , 


based on insufficient evidence. Apparently the only two gene- 
alogies which have been worked out in America are the Jukes 
and the Edwards families. The first has shown itself to be 
an undesirable and the other a desirable strain. But, curiously 
enough, the first ancestress of each of these families in 
America was not a moral woman. It is sufficiently easy to 
look back and decide what characteristics were undesirable, 
but it is a very different thing to look forward and determine 
who should establish a family and who should not. Not even 
the most enthusiastic eugenists can hope to unravel the 
genealogies of more than a small proportion of families. And 
it would require accurate genealogies of practically all families, 
not only of their successive generations but also of the 
characteristics of its members, to settle whether a strain of 
immorality came simply from an excess of vitality or was the 
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result of degeneracy. What hope is there of obtaining such 
knowledge ? 

If eugenics presents a problem too complex for solution, its 
companion, euthenics, is an example of trying to assign to 
science a problem it has no means of solving. Science knows 
no method of constraining an individual to conduct himself 
so as to further the existence of a perfect race. The greatest 
difficulty in all ethical systems is to provide an efficient check 
on the passions. ‘The strongest check is evidently the belief 
that disaster to oneself will result from disobedience of the 
laws of right conduct. And yet the man is rare who can by 
his will power refrain from those habits and passions which 
he knows to be injurious to himself or to those nearest and 
dearest to him. What more ineffective system of ethics 
could be imagined than euthenics, which bases its claim on 
the plea that a man should so live that the race may move 
forward to some unknown goal of perfection? And he is 
not even to have the satisfaction of seeing the progress of 
the race, as little improvement is to be expected for many 
generations. 

The average man is too busy with his own concerns even 
to consider those of a distant posterity, of whose needs he can 
know nothing. He is convinced that future generations can- 
not be controlled by him, and that they must solve their own 
problems ; and he is also conscious that he~-is not altogether 
degenerate, although he is the result of a long line of careless 
ancestors, heedless of him and ignorant of eugenics and 
euthenics. However traits of heredity may affect immediate 
posterity, it must be recognised as a general principle that the 
tace has attained a normal development which can change 
but slightly and very slowly: disease and vice must disappear 
just as abnormal excellences must decay. We find but little 
that: is essentially different in moral characteristics between 
ourselves and the persons who formed the ancient civilisations. 
The eugenists forget that the great majority of all men, and 
a still greater majority of those of influence, lead for the most 
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part decent, law-abiding lives, and this quiet and unobtrusive 
power of example is far more potent for righteousness than g 
propaganda led by enthusiastic eugenists. 

Side by side with the doctrine that human sympathy jg 
the controlling factor of ethics—and this belief is evidently the 
basis of eugenics—there has always persisted the contrasted 
doctrine that the state of man is one of warfare, a survival of 
the fit. This school evidently relies on a law of natural evoly. 
tion based on the motive of egotism. It is evidently another 
phase of humanitarianism. I use the term humanitarianisn 
not to mean a philosophy of the love for humanity, but on 
based on human rather than on divine evidence. Of all 
those who have advanced this motive of egotism, none has 
stated it so explicitly or has made of it so complete a philo. 
sophy as the metaphysician Hobbes. “In the first place,” he 
says, “I put forth, for a general inclination of all mankind, a 
perpetual and restless desire of power after power, that ceaseth 
only in death.” It is not my purpose to follow this doctrine 
of egotism down to the present time, but it can be shown that 
Nietzsche, with his idea of the Superman, is the logical successor 
of Hobbes. Both the strength and the weakness of this form 
of philosophy have been summed up by a recent writer’ in the 
following words :— 

“ Nietzsche regarded the self-assertive Superman as a true 
reaction against the prevalent man of sympathy, and as a cure 
for the disease of the age. That much of Nietzsche's protest 
against the excesses of humanitarianism was sound and well 
directed, 1 for one am quite ready to admit. He saw, as few 
other men of our day have seen, the danger that threatens true 
progress in any system of education and government which 
makes the advantage of the ordinary rather than the distin- 
guished man its first object. He saw with terrible clearness 
that much of our most admired art is not art at all in the 


1 Those who desire to follow this conflict between egotism and sympathy 
to its present phase should read the essay on Nietzsche by Paul Elmer More in 
his Shelburne Essays, eighth series. 
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higher sense of the word, but an appeal to morbid sentiment- 
ality. But the cure Nietzsche proposed for these evils was 
itself a part of the malady. The Superman, in other words, is 
aproduct of the same naturalism which produced the disease 
tt would counteract ; it is the last and most violent expression 
of the egotism, or self-interest, which Hume and all his 
followers balanced with sympathy, as the two springs of human 
action.” 

A curious feature of the discussions which have arisen 
about these new systems of scientific ethics is that almost no 
attention is paid to the fundamental question whether the 
deductions of science are suitable to serve as an ethical prin- 
ciple for society ; or even whether science, except indirectly, 
concerns itself with character at all; yet character, or the 
judging between right and wrong, is necessarily the essence of 
all systems of ethics. Now I think it is evident that the 
pursuit of science has for its aim to acquire power; that is, 
we seek through science to learn the facts of nature and to 
interfere with natural forces so as to make them serve man’s 
desires. As an illustration of the mixture of truth and fallacy, 
which is typical of many who advocate scientific ethics, con- 
sider this statement of a writer on genetics which merely reflects 
a widespread opinion: “ Human civilisation goes hand in hand 
with the degree of successful interference which man exerts 
upon the natural forces surrounding him.” The truth of this 
statement lies in the correct view that the purpose of scientific 
inquiry is not only to discover the forces of nature but to 
interfere with them so as to increase man’s dominating power ; 
the falsehood consists in assuming that civilisation is based on, 
or even necessarily runs with, power. Everyone knows that 
power may make for evil as efficiently as for good ; the ethical 
standard of a civilisation depends on the will of the individuals, 
who form a society, to choose between right and wrong. To 
deny this, is to refuse the attributes of the noblest civilisation 
to Jesus, to Buddha, to Socrates, each of whom was quite 
ignorant of science and lived in times when men exerted 
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themselves but little to interfere with natural forces. No, 
could we to-day, in the midst of an earnest scientific en. 
deavour, deny that a civilisation higher than our own would 
be possessed by a community formed of men like to these, 

While it seems certain to me that eugenics is neither g 
science nor a practicable system of ethics, and that science js 
not of itself concerned with ethics, it is just as certain that in 
science we have our most efficient agent in acquiring power 
by modifying our environment. And if this power is regulated 
properly according to the example and precept of lofty char. 
acter, it must be considered as one of the most important 
factors in the advancement of civilisation. 
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A PHYSIOLOGIST’S VIEW OF LIFE 
AND MIND. 


D. NOEL PATON, 
Professor ot Physiology in the University ot Glasgow. 


We are at present too prone to pride ourselves upon the 
extent of our knowledge, and to forget that, when compared 
with the vastness of our ignorance, it is really infinitesimally 
small in amount. We are but settlers living in a small clear- 
ing in the midst of a dense and illimitable jungle of ignorance 
through which the sunlight of knowledge reaches us but dimly. 

Into this jungle, it is true, investigators, equipped with the 
all too inadequate instruments of the senses, are pushing in 
some directions and are slowly widening our domain, slowly 
letting in broader beams of knowledge to illuminate our 
immediate surroundings, enabling us to see more distinctly 
the essential features of the land already cleared, and to 
project more certainly the future lines of attack which will 
still further widen our dominion. 

Progress has been slow. Now in one direction, now in 
another. Often obstacles have been and are being en- 
countered which, with the means at our disposal, we have had 
to recognise as unconquerable. 

The early process of clearing has often had to be done 
blindly. Paths have had to be cut in different directions. 
The progress has rarely been straight, generally to and fro, 
now to this side, now to that, and, after much labour to right 
or to left, we have perhaps had to hew our way back to a 


point not far from that from which we started. Generally 
367 
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we have thought ourselves to be on the right way, till it 
became apparent that the jungle in that direction was impene- 
trable, that advance was no longer possible, and that we must 
try some other route. Occasionally, sometimes quite suddenly, 
a thinning in the darkness at some point has shown where the 
real advance is to be made, and has called up the workers in 
neighbouring blind alleys to cut their way towards it and to 
join in the general advance. 

Physical and chemical science has recently gained such a 
clearing, has enormously increased the extent of knowledge, 
and has widened our outlook manifold. The discovery that 
the atom is not the stable unit it was formerly supposed to be, 
and the demonstration of the possible liberation of energy in 
its disintegration in the marvellous phenomena of radioactivity, 
have changed our whole conception of matter and of energy 
and of their relations to one another. 

Dare physiology yet venture to make a stride towards the 
solution of its fundamental problem? What is the essential 
difference between living things and dead things? Can the 
phenomena of the former be explained in terms of the physical 
and chemical processes which determine the condition and 
changes of the latter, or are these insufficient, and must other 
influence be postulated ? 

Of course it may be contended that changes of matter and 
energy as manifested in non-living matter are not explained 
by our present knowledge of chemistry and physics. But 
this is not the question under consideration. 

The problem is: Do living things behave in a manner so 
different from non-living things that we are forced to conclude 
that there is a fundamental difference inexplicable by mere 
modification in the processes which, so far as we know them, 
govern non-living matter ? 

It seems to me that, in attempting to answer this question, 
we must in the first place deal with living matter in its 
simplest and least complicated form. 

If it is found that the behaviour of such matter can be 
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explained in terms of ordinary physical and chemical pro- 
cesses, it will then become necessary to investigate how far, 
in the more complicated forms of livings things, these same 
processes are a sufficient explanation, and to decide whether, 
at any point, it is necessary to take cognisance of some new 
factor, whether in this way the more complex living things 
differ fundamentally not only from non-living things, but from 
the simpler living things. 

We say that a crystal of salt is not living although we 
have evidence that its molecules are in a constant turmoil of 
movement. We say that a yeast torula is living although 
even under the microscope it seems no more than a tiny mass 
of jelly enclosed in a capsule. But this tiny speck has some- 
thing in it which makes it akin to the most complex of living 
organisms and compels us to call it living. 

Under certain conditions, further molecules of salt will de- 
posit on the crystal, and it will grow. Secondary crystals may 
form around it and the whole mass of substance may increase. 

Under certain conditions the yeast torula will grow and 
finally divide and again divide till the whole mass has increased 
many thousandfold, each new unit becoming like its pro- 
genitors, just as each salt crystal is like those alongside of it. 

In what does the difference consist ? 

The crystal may be decomposed into its constituent 
elements. Other dead materials may be oxidised, and in the 
process of oxidation liberate their latent energy. But this 
energy is lost to the substance. 

The living matter of yeast may also break down and be 
oxidised and liberate energy. But in its case some of the 
energy so liberated is used to build non-living matter into 
living matter. The energy of breaking down, catabolism, is 
used for building up, anabolism. This is the essential and 
distinguishing character of living matter. It may be said 
that this implies the intervention of a directive intelligence. 
Perhaps it does. But no more than does the orderly behaviour 
of electrons or the equally wonderful and orderly emanations 
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of radium. If intervention occurs it is not peculiar to liy; 
as distinguished from dead matter. If it is not postulated in 
the one case it need not be postulated in the other. 

How a substance with this property first arose on the face 
of the earth it is not my purpose at present to consider, 

We know that the energy of the sun, either directly or 
stored up in the earth, has produced many combinations of the 
elements in the inorganic world, and if among these a com. 
pound of carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, and nitrogen, with this 
property of using the energy liberated in breaking down for 
building up, were once produced, a substance with the 
potentiality of developing all the innumerable properties of 
living matter would have come into existence. 

The oxidation or the catabolism of such a substance to such 
simple combinations of its constituents as carbon dioxide and 
water should liberate a sufficient amount of energy to build up 
the same amount of these constituents into living matter. 

But if substances more complex than these are available for 
the process of anabolism, or building up, e.g. such a substance 
as sugar C,H,,O,, the energy liberated in their combustion to 
carbon dioxide CO, and water H,O would be sufficient to build 
an increased amount of living matter—the energy available for 
increase being the difference in the potential energy of sugar 
on the one hand and the CO, on the other. 

A substance with these properties has the potentiality of 
increasing indefinitely—its increase being limited by the extent 
of catabolism on the one hand and by the supply of complex 
substances as food, as the source of energy and material for 
construction, on the other. 

It has been calculated that a single paramoecium—a small 
infusorian visible only under the microscope—would, under 
favourable conditions of food supply, in one year form 4 
mass of protoplasm the size of the earth. 

Such a material is dependent upon its surroundings, de- 
pendent upon the heat energy of the sun which leads to its 
catabolism, and dependent also upon the supply of food. As 
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any particle of it grows in size the decrease of surface to the 
mass at once limits the possibility of an adequate food supply 
and leads to a want of proportion between the breaking-down 
and building-up changes. Its growth beyond a certain point is 
suicidal. Hence, only if alterations in the internal processes 
lead to such changes that the mass, when it reaches a certain 
size, breaks up into two or more separate parts, continued 
growth is possible. The production of such division is not 
dificult to understand, when it is remembered that the surface 
tension—that skin of greater resistance at the surface bound- 
ing the unit from its surroundings, and giving it individuality 
—is modified by the chemical condition, and that the con- 
version of larger into smaller molecules may so decrease the 
surface tension as to lead to such a division. It is a phenome- 
non which may be demonstrated in non-living matter, e.g. 
when a drop of camphor dissolved in alcohol is floated on the 
surface of water. As the alcohol diffuses out the drop may 
split into many pieces. 

The manner in which alterations in the relations of living 
matter to its surroundings lead to modification in the nature 
of the chemical changes going on in it by which division—a 
form of movement—may be brought about, indicates that other 
forms of movement may be produced in a like manner. This 
also may be seen in the drop of camphor on water. Thus re- 
production and mobility become explicable. They are fre- 
quently considered the essential phenomena of living matter, 
but they are really secondary to the fundamental phenomenon 
of using the energy liberated in catabolism for anabolism. 

The recognition of the fact that changes in the surroundings 
may modify the course of chemical change in living matter 
affords an explanation of the protean form in which it occurs. 
The size which each unit attains before dividing, its movements 
and its shapes, depend upon its interaction with its surroundings. 

And here the factor of the struggle for survival comes in; 
for as the whole mass of living matter increases, the problem 
of food supply for the living units is introduced. Most of 
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them must disintegrate and disappear in the face of adverse sur- more hi 
roundings—how many may perhaps be inferred from the differ. phosph 
ence between the theoretical increase of a paramcecium to the known 
size of the earth in a single year and its actual small increase | in 20 
or possible complete disappearance. Those units in which the which | 
internal chemical changes are most favourably adapted to the garded 
surrounding conditions must necessarily have an advantage, may pl 
and thus adaptation to its surroundings becomes a character mass, a 
of living matter. lead to 

So far the units of living matter, which for brevity we Th 
may call cells, have been looked upon as structureless. But we of her 
know that in nearly, if not in all, living cells a structure may be pheno 
detected. Is it possible, in the light of the interaction between physic: 
living matter and its surroundings, to understand how such have c 
structure arose? The difficulties do not seem insurmountable, in hig! 

Recognising the existence of surface tension between the able c 
protoplasm and the medium it inhabits, and knowing that As 
through this surface layer interchanges of material between simpl 
the cell and its surrounding medium occur by the processes of the re 
osmosis and diffusion, the possibility of the appearance of and ¢ 
points of less concentration within the living matter becomes surfac 
probable. Hence more fluid parts or vesicles might form. from 
With such vesicular formation, the unit of living matter two 
becomes a series of separate laboratories each with chemical ated 
processes going on more or less independently of those in the Ir 
other vesicles, but modifying them and being modified by them. great 
It is no longer a simple mass of uniformly acting material; ous 
and with such a differentiation of internal structure the possi- may 
bility of differences in the movements is greatly multiplied. tensi 

But a further differentiation of structure, the result of their 
modified chemical change, must be considered. Building up non- 
or anabolism may be for the time incomplete, and substances of 
on their way to the formation of living matter, anabolites, may mig! 
temporarily be stored in it. Through the yeast protoplasm Con 
are scattered little masses, which in their staining reaction oe 
correspond to more definite rounded bodies, the nuclei, of sulti 
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more highly developed cells. ‘This nuclear substance is simply 
phosphorus in organic combination as nucleic acid. It is 
known that this substance may undergo increases and decreases 
inamount according to the condition of the living matter in 
which it lies. It may be used when required. It is to be re- 
garded as primarily a stored anabolite. But such an anabolite 
may play an important part in the general metabolism of the 
mass, and its presence or absence, its abundance or scarcity, may 
lead to profound changes, and may influence the onset of division. 

The reproduction of living matter and the phenomena 
of heredity have been seized upon by ultra-physicists as 
phenomena that cannot be explained by the ordinary laws of 
physics and chemistry. In dealing with the problem they 
have confined themselves to the consideration of reproduction 
in higher forms of life, and have not tried to analyse the prob- 
able course of evolution of the process. 

As already indicated, the first form of reproduction was the 
simple division of the unit, due to altered chemical processes, 
the result of the disproportion between the increase of volume 
and of the increase of surface leading to alteration in the 
surface tension which maintains the mass as a separate entity 
from its surroundings. ‘The chemical processes in each of the 
two parts formed are those of the original part, but are acceler- 
ated or modified by the decrease of size. 

In such a simple form, reproduction and heredity are no 
great mystery. Nor are the phenomena of conjugation as a 
precursor to division difficult to understand. Conjugation 
may well be determined simply by alterations in the surface 
tension of two adjacent units, the result of modification in 
their chemical changes. The same phenomenon is seen in 
non-living matter, e.g. in the running together of globules 
of mercury. The increase of size resulting from conjugation 
might alone determine the further division and reproduction. 
Conjugation, in fact, must accelerate the division which simple 
growth might otherwise have brought about. In the re- 
sulting offspring the characteristic metabolism of each of the 
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two conjugating cells would exert their influence, and the 
chemical changes would be the resultant of these two factors, 

In these unicellular organisms the unit is both the gametic 
and the somal entity—is both the reproductive and the nutri. 
tive part. 

But in all higher forms these are separated, one set of 
cells forming the reproductive part of the creature, the 
gametes, another set forming the body or soma through 
which it obtains its nourishment and through which it is 
acted upon and reacts upon its surroundings. 

How did the differentiation of soma and gamete occur! 
How did multicellular organism develop ? 

It is unnecessary to assume that in cell division the separa. 
tion of the parts must be complete. A more partial separation 
might lead to the aggregation of separate units in mutual 
nutritional relationship to one another—to multi-cellular organ- 
isms. In this way the somal cells might be grouped round the 
gametic cells. This at once introduces a further possibility of 
modification in the chemical changes, since each of these con- 
nected units must interact with the others, just as the whole 
interacts with the surroundings. 

The form of chemical change which produced this agglo- 
meration of cells in the original cell would be a character of 
its daughter cells. Each of the gametic cells, formed by its 
division, would undergo the same changes, produce the same 
process of partial division, and become the centre of a similar 
accretion of cells. It is the application of Newton’s first law 
to living matter: “ Every particle of matter in the Universe 
continues in a state of rest or of uniform motion in a straight 
line unless in so far as it is acted upon by external forces.” 
A similar mass of protoplasm placed under the same conditions 
as that from which it arose must undergo the same changes 
and develop on the same lines. I have ventured to call this 
the Hereditary Inertia of living matter—using the term Inertia 
in its broadest sense. 





It seems to me that much of the mystery that has been 
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made of the phenomena of heredity is due to the failure to 
recognise this kinetic aspect, to recognise that it is not some 
representation of the whole structure of the parent, gametic 
and somatic, that is transmitted to the offspring, as the 
doctrine of preformation postulates, but simply the special 
mode of chemical change. 

The importance and significance of the part played by the 
nuclear substance in these processes seems to me to have been 
exaggerated. The influence of the accumulation of nuclear 
substance has been already indicated ; but the amount of that 
nuclear substance at any one time is determined by the 
chemical processes in the protoplasm, and it might well be 
that the characters of these changes which lead to the throwing 
out of half of the nuclear substance are the same as those 
which modify surface tension to lead to conjugation—that the 
nuclear changes are an expression of alteration in the chemical 
changes in the protoplasm rather than a determining factor in 
them. To my mind there has been too great a tendency to 
regard the spindle round which the later nuclear changes take 
place as a structure rather than as an indication of lines of 
changes in the chemical processes of the protoplasm. There 
is no more reason to believe that the centrosomes are definite 
structures than that they are centres of special activity. That 
such centres of special action may exist has been indicated in 
considering the vesicular structure of protoplasm. Admitting 
that the nuclear substances can be acted upon by the proto- 
plasm, so it, in its turn, may react upon the chemical changes 
in the cells, and may materially modify development. Thus 
the final result of their subsequent division may be determined 
by the amount of particular nuclear substances received from 
one or other of the conjugating cells. The determination of 
sex is a case in point. The presence of the special elements of 
the nucleus, known as X chromosomes, in pairs in the ovum 
seems to determine the development of the female gametic 
and somal cells, while the presence of a single X chromosome 
seems to be associated with the development of the male. 
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The special form and extent of development of the somatic 
cells from the gametic cell is originally determined by the 
relations to the surroundings. But once that particular 
process of development—the result of a definite sequence of 
chemical changes—has been established, it must necessarily 


be repeated in all succeeding generations—unless in so fy . 


as these are modified by the action of environment. Each 
modification thus introduced will, if sufficiently fundamental, 
of necessity be manifest in the next generation. But many 
of such changes may not be fundamental. Thus, removal of 
parts of the soma may not overcome the tendency to move 
in a straight line, may not overcome the hereditary inertia, 
the continuance of the same kind of chemical change, which 
has been derived from the parent gametic cell, and thus may 
not influence the course of development of the succeeding 
generation. 

Regarding heredity from this chemical or kinetic stand- 
point, and recognising the interaction between the organism, 
as the multicellular creature may properly be called, and its 
surroundings, the possibilities of adaptation to these sur- 
roundings appear endless. Evolution, the development of 
more complex structure, may occur, but the other possibility 
of adaptation, involution and simplification of structures, as in 
many parasitic and other organisms, must be remembered. 
Nor is development to complexity ever general. It may and 
does frequently go on in one direction. In man the adaptation 
to his surroundings has been evolved by the special develop- 
ment of a nervous system by which, in spite of his poorly 
developed musculature, he has been able to cope with the 
antagonistic agencies around him; in birds the adaptation 
has taken place by the evolution of the marvellous mechanism 
of flight with the perfection of the balancing action of the 
brain; in the mole by special osseous and muscular develop- 
ments and by modification in the breathing apparatus ; and in 
the intestinal parasite by suppression of all structures not 
required for their simpler process of nutrition and for repro- 
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duction. Each of these is an example of adaptation, but not 
necessarily of evolution to a higher level. What a high level 
is we do not know; all we can say is that the process of 
specialisation is most advanced when adaptation to surround- 
ings is most perfect. 

The development of such retrogression in the course of 
evolution is epitomised in the life-history of many animals, 
such as the barnacle, where the free-swimming nauplius 
becomes the fixed and immobile adult ; and the specialisation 
of adaptation is illustrated by the life-history of insects, where 
in the grub condition the organs of nutrition are specially 
developed, while in the later imago state the evolution is 
entirely to secure reproduction. ‘To our imagination the 
butterfly fluttering in the sunshine may appear more highly 
developed than the caterpillar crawling on the leaf. But, if 
perfection of adaptation is the measure of evolution, the one 
state is as perfect as the other. Regarded from this stand- 
point, the process of evolution gives no support to the idea 
of its being an advance towards some abstract perfection, the 
existence of which has been argued from the very striving of 
evolution towards it. 

The process of adaptation is not merely passive. As the 
surroundings act upon the organism, so the organism must act 
upon its surroundings. External condition produces changes 
in the living thing which lead to alteration in the surroundings 
of benefit to it. 

Thus a change in the chemical composition of the medium 
in which the animal or plant exists may lead to changes in the 
direction of absorption or rejection of constituents in its 
medium, and thus to changes in the character of the medium. 
A striking illustration of this is to be seen in the effects of 
differences in the surrounding media on two sides of a living 
creature. When such differences exist they may and frequently 
do lead to movements towards the one condition and away 
from the other, movements which may be explained in terms 


of the alterations-in surface tension and in the internal chemical 
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changes already considered, and which may ultimately lead to 
the organism acting upon its surroundings. Such movements 
may be of the most complex nature, and in their peculiarly 
selective character may simulate so-called voluntary action, 
Perhaps the behaviour of the Vampyrella spirogyre, a tiny 
infusorian consisting of a single cell, in its approach to the 
filaments of Spirogyra and in its devouring the contents of 
these filaments, is one of the most wonderful of such effects, 
Little less wonderful is the streaming of the white cells of the 
blood from their home in the bone marrow outwards to any 
wound infected with bacteria to attack and devour thes 
intruders. 

The marvellous correlation between the organism and its 
surroundings on the one hand, and between its several parts, 
when viewed in the light of the process of adaptation by which 
they have developed, appear to be only the necessary result of 
the processes of elimination of the less adapted by which the 
special form has been reached. Survival has been impossible 
except where a high degree of correlation has been attained, 
This process of elimination has been ruthless and relentless, 
and has involved the vast majority of living units. In spite 
of this, adaptation is never perfect—were it so, the existence 
of the life of the individual might be indefinitely prolonged. 


So far the phenomena of living matter require no more 
for their explanation than do the phenomena of non-living 
matter. Its origin, its persistence and spread, and its re- 
production and adaptation to its surroundings can all be 
explained in terms of physical and chemical changes. 

All this would have gone on just the same had no mind 
been present to perceive it. 

But the consideration of how we have gained this informa- 
tion or knowledge at once introduces something quite new— 
the phenomenon of consciousness. The very use of the per- 
sonal pronoun, the idea of personality, implies something in the 
higher forms of life beyond the domain of matter and energy. 
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We recognise that in the case of each one of us the 
ractions of the body to the surroundings are accompanied by 
changes in our consciousness. 

What is this consciousness? How did it arise? How 
does it act ? 

Here is a something about the relationship of which to 
matter and energy we know nothing, and in my opinion 
cannot hope to know anything. 

We come, in fact, to a part of that jungle of ignorance 
which has never been penetrated and which, with the instru- 
ments at our disposal, seems to be impenetrable. Generations 
of men have faced it boldly, but have only blunted the axes of 
their intelligence upon it. Many have been content to sit 
down before it and to devise methods by which it may be 
opened up, or have spent their time in vain imaginings of what 
it contains—imaginings which ensuing generations have either 
accepted as facts, and to which they have added still further 
imaginings, or have pulled to pieces to make room for equally 
futile theories of their own. 

In formulating the difficulties that face us we can hardly 
avoid truisms. 

Sensation may be taken as the simplest manifestation of 
consciousness, as the basis of all its more complex activities. 
Fach of these sensations is initiated by the activity of a physical 
mechanism consisting of a receptor structure, generally acted 
upon by a special kind of change in the environment—heat or 
light or sound or contact—linked by nerve fibres to certain 
parts of the brain. Without this physical basis we have no 
knowledge of the existence of consciousness. But the same 
change of consciousness—the same kind of sensation—may not 
merely be associated with changes in the environments, but 
may be produced by direct excitation from within of almost 
any part of the mechanism. Further, if the mechanism is out 
of action, sensations of the particular kind are impossible. 

The more complex activities of consciousness depend 





upon the association of sensations, and this association is 
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dependent upon the activity of nerve fibres connecting 
different parts of the brain, so that, when these are interfered 
with, the change of consciousness as the result of any stimulus 
from without may be quite different to that observed in the 
normal conditions. A further difficulty is introduced by the 
fact that the same mechanisms through which consciousness 
is affected are also the mechanisms by which muscular re. 
actions are produced, sometimes with, sometimes without the 
implication of consciousness. 

The consciousness of each one of us can be brought into 
relation with that of another only through this physic 
mechanism. The activity of another consciousness can be 
deduced only from changes set up in the receivers of our nervous 
mechanism by changes produced in another body. And these 
latter, unfortunately, may or may not involve the action of a 
consciousness. 

Through the symbolism of words it is possible that one 
consciousness may dimly reveal itself to another, but words 
are so purely mere tokens, the exact value of which is obscure, 
that it is impossible to know clearly what they represent. 

Outside the use of language, the power of communicating 
changes in consciousness is practically non-existent, for the 
various manifestations of the nervous disturbances which are 
connected with what we call emotions, may occur without the 
occurrence of these emotions. A general stimulation of the 
sympathetic nerves in a cat with the brain removed will lead to 
erection of the hairs, acceleration of the heart, contraction of 
the blood-vessels, and other signs of “fear” or “anger. 
Hence, to gain any knowledge of the nature of the conscious- 
ness of young children or of lower animals is nearly impossible. 
We may conclude, from the experience of the growth of our 
own consciousness from simple to complex, that theirs are ina 
less differentiated condition. But of the degree of simplification 
we can know little. 

In attempting to learn anything of the activity of matter 
the difficulty of the imperfection in the sense-organs has to be 
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wnsidered ; but in attempting to learn anything of another 
wnsciousness the difficulty of knowing to what extent, let us 
say, the words spoken, represent the change going on in the 
consciousness, becomes insurmountable. 

It has been found possible to investigate extensively and to 
analyse exhaustively by introspection and by experiment many 
of the changes in consciousness, and to trace their connection 
through previously existing states of consciousness with the 
elementary sensations from which they originally arose. But 
so far no one has been able to discover anything of the true 
nature of consciousness, to form any conception of it in the 
way in which we, all too imperfectly, have formed a concep- 
tion of matter and energy. 

Nor has it been possible to determine how far changes in 
consciousness are able to react upon the body, to determine 
how far actions are the results of states of consciousness, and 
how far the states of consciousness are mere accompaniments 
of the actions. All activities of the body are accompanied by 
increased activity of the chemical changes by which the energy 
for these activities are liberated. But the most severe mental 
work, which is really a series of changes in consciousness, 
causes not the smallest increase in the evolution of energy. 

There is no evidence that consciousness is an essential of 
living matter. It can be regarded only as an epi-phenomenon 
linked to the more complexly developed living things. 

In conclusion, it seems to me that, if we adopt the kinetic 
view of heredity, there is no difficulty in extending the physical 
and chemical laws which explain the phenomena of dead 
matter to the explanation of the phenomena of life. But it is 
at present, and I think always must be, impossible to apply 
them to the explanation of consciousness. The great and pro- 
found mystery is not the difference between living and non- 
living things, but the nature of the difference between creatures 
without and those with a consciousness. 


D. NOEL PATON. 


Giascow. 

















THE RELIGIOUS REVIVAL IN THE 
LABOUR MOVEMENT. 


GEORGE HAW. 


BerorE the European Crisis overshadowed the world there 
were influences at work in the Labour Movement making for 
a religious revival such as Democracy has never known since 
it became organised. 

The influences are still at work while the war proceeds, 
They promise to produce with the establishment of peace a 
wonderful return on the part of Democracy to the old 
standards of the Christian Faith. This is all the more re- 
markable since the great labour movements of the nine- 
teenth century — Socialism, Trade Unionism, Co-operation, 
the Friendly Societies,—which are bound to wield a vast 
influence on the twentieth century, were founded without 
aid from the Church and often in face of opposition from the 
Church. Indeed, on the Continent Socialism was formed on 
a definitely anti-religious basis. Karl Marx and his disciples, 
Lassalle and Engels, who first established Socialism as a part of 
the political life of industrial nations, were uncompromisingly 
anti-Christian, ‘The idea of God,” says Marx, “must be 
destroyed.” Engels declares that “The first word of religion 
is a lie.” 

There has never been in Britain the same anti-Christian 
attitude in connection with these great popular movements, 
but their British prophets—William Cobbett, Robert Owen 
Thomas Cooper, Carlyle, Ruskin, William Morris, and Robert 


Blatchford—have all been bitter critics of orthodox Christianity 
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and of the Church. The noteworthy exception was the group 
of Christian Socialists who gathered round F. D. Maurice and 
Charles Kingsley. Their successors are seen to-day in the 
Christian Social Union of the Church of England and in the 
several Social Service Leagues which have been more recently 
established by Nonconformist Churches. 

It is well then before considering the revival of religion in 
the Labour Movement to consider the reasons why so many 
of the great democratic leaders turned against Christianity. 
According to Bishop Gore it is because the Church as a body 
has failed to champion the cause of the weak and oppressed. 
There are other reasons. ‘The Church took no heed of Labour 
for such a long time that Labour ceased to think about the 
Church at all. The Church passed out of Labour’s ken. 

Another reason might be described as individualism in 
religion—the individualism that so often forgets that Christ 
stands for mankind rather than for man, that Christ taught the 
gospel of the Kingdom rather than the gospel of the individual. 
“I have been twenty-five years in the Church, and I know its 
weakness,” says Mr Arthur Henderson, the Labour M.P. for 
Barnard Castle, “‘and the mistake of the Church has been in 
preaching an individual salvation for heaven.” 

There never was a time when the people were farther apart 
from the Church than during the period that the Manchester 
School of Economics held sway. It was individualism in 
religion that first produced individualism in economics. Self- 
help springs from self-righteousness. It was the boast of a 
congress of Church-people in the United States a few years 
ago that all but five of the richest men in America were 
members of one or other of the Protestant Churches. As 
though this boast in itself were not enough to prove how far 
from its Founder modern organised Christianity had strayed, 
the further statement was made that of the men who possessed 
each over twenty million dollars, 95 per cent. were members 
of the Evangelical Churches. 

Contrast this boast with the state of things among the rich 
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men of Rome in the early days of Christianity. One of the 
signs by which the citizens of ancient Rome knew that one of 
themselves had accepted the Christian faith was his love of the 
poor and his readiness to share with the poor. To-day when 
a man’s wealth is hinted at among workmen, the question 
often follows: “I wonder what Church he belongs to?” 

About the same time that this American Church Congress 
was boasting of its millionaires, the ministers of several churches 
in Brooklyn were lamenting that they had not a single working 
man among their congregations. And we know that in 
London Mr Charles Booth ended his minute survey of the 
religious influences in this five-million-peopled city with the 
bodeful admission that “the general conclusion is that the 
great masses of the people remain apart from all forms of 
religious communion.” 

Last summer Canon Alexander of St Paul’s Cathedral 
pointed out in the Standard that in the East End of London 
the most optimistic calculation is that not more than two or 
three working men in every hundred attend any place of 
worship whatever. 

Things would seem to be no better in the Roman Church. 
Since this revelation of the state of things in London and 
New York, there has appeared a thoughtful little volume on 
The Working Classes in France. There we learn that “the 
great mass of workmen in Paris are professedly on the side 
of opposition to the clergy, and never miss any opportunity 
of giving vent to their feelings on the matter.” The general 
opinion among them is that the teaching of the Church “is a 
piece of ridiculous nonsense or at best an invention for pur- 
poses of statecraft, which the priests themselves do not believe 
but which it is their trade to preach.” 

It has been calculated that in Berlin less that two per cent. 
of the working classes attend Church. “ The peasants remain 
faithful to ecclesiastical traditions,” says Pastor Erich Forster 
of the German Reformed Church, “but the rural labourer 
and the town workman are everywhere inclined to throw off 
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of the 





their yoke. A few cultivated people hold to the Church, but 
ne of they are more or less worldly. . . . The rest of its supporters 
ofthe § are society people, who have no personal religion and really 
when } distrust and dislike the Church, but maintain it as the rampart 







estion of privilege.” 

Another German, Herr Classen of Hamburg, writing in 
1gTEess the spring of 1914, says: “ The great mass of our population 
ches §} gre spiritually impoverished, and they are descending to a 
rking lower spiritual and moral level. . . . In our internal develop- 
at in ment in Germany we are responsible for a great negligence in 
f the failing to understand how to deepen the thought of organisa- 
h the tion through Christian principles.” 


L the If individualism in economics intensified the oppression of 
ns of the labouring man, individualism in religion neglected the 
labouring man in his oppression. ‘The Church did not pass 
edral by on the other side; it passed down another street. In his 
ndon neglect and poverty the labouring man sought aid and inspira- 
v0 or tion and service in other things. On the Continent he turned 
ce of to Socialism with its great ethical ideal of a society organised 
in the interests of all. In England he turned to Trade Union- 
urch, ism. For we know that while England got its Socialism from 
and the Continent, the Continent got its Trade Unionism from 
€ on England. At a time when individualism in this country was 
“the most pronounced both in religion and economics, the labourers 
side and artisans combined for their common good. The historians 
nity of Trade Unionism, Sidney and Beatrice Webb, give us a side- 
neral light on the spiritual character of this movement : 
‘is a 
pur- “Amid the almost universal preaching of individual selfishness as the 
: only motive of any sensible man—at a time when economists and moralists 
lieve were taking it for granted that a man rightly always aimed at pecuniary gain 
—amid a social and industrial polity constructed on the basis of ‘every man 
cent, for himself, and the devil take the hindmost,’ it was the humble labourers, 
Z the despised ‘lower orders,’ who by their acts denied the universal gospel 
main and raised the standard of a nobler faith. . . . There is nothing in the short 
rster and simple annals of the poor that transcends in nobility and spiritual beauty 
vurer the unselfish devotion, the long unremunerated work, the heroic self-denial, 


and even the willing sacrifice of self and family, which abound among the un- 
y oft recorded incidents of Trade Union history. In many a humble organisation the 
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wage-earners with the scantiest of resources, without any of the social con- 
sideration and glamour of Parliament and the Cabinet, are evolving all the moral 
and intellectual qualities that participation in the work of government demands 
And this sense of fellowship and social service becomes almost a religion,” 


“ Becomes almost a religion,” say the Webbs. The working 
classes have found out why something that is almost a religion 
is not enough. They yearned for something that is entirely a 
religion. They found it in the Christian faith. The brother. 
hood, the fellowship that belong to Socialism and Trade 
Unionism did not carry them far enough. They saw that the 
ideal failed because it rested on man alone. They learnt anew 
that that which is born of the flesh is flesh. They saw that 
fallen man could not regenerate fallen society. They found 
that the brotherhood of man without faith in the Fatherhood 
of God is an impossibility. 

The greatest religious movement of to-day is this awaken- 
ing of spiritual life among the working classes. The Spirit 
bloweth where it listeth. Labour comes as a new evangel. 
If you would know how, consider the testimony of the chief 
Labour leaders of this country. The Browning Hall Settle- 
ment at Walworth in South-East London has for the past 
four or five years observed the first week in May as Labour 
Week. Nearly every Labour member of Parliament has 
addressed crowded week-night meetings at Browning Hall 
during Labour Week. Listen to their testimony. These men 
have hurried from the House of Commons and talked to 
crowded audiences in Walworth in this strain :— 

Mr William Brace, the member for South Glamorgan, who 
worked in the mines from early boyhood : 

“The great driving power behind the Labour movement must be the 
Christian religion. It is in the Gospel of Jesus Christ that we find our charter. 
In it and through it we have the right to go to men and demand not only 
equity of treatment, but justice, mercy, and compassion.” 

Mr George Lansbury, who at the time he spoke was the 
Socialist member for Bow and Bromley, and who is 4 
communicating member of the Church of England: 


«‘ What I want to do with the Socialist and Labour movement is to fill it 
right up with religious fervour,” 
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Observe how the then Chairman of the Labour Party in 
the House of Commons spoke—Mr J. R. Macdonald : 


vial Con- 
1€ moral 
emandsg, 


n.” “The force behind our movement is not material, it is spiritual. . . . The 

orkin full propaganda that the Labour movement wants, steady, persistent, year after 
i 8 ear, is the propaganda that is inspired by religious conviction.” 

ligion = 

rely a His successor in the Chair of the Parliamentary Labour 


other. Party, Mr Arthur Henderson, of the Ironfounders’ Society, 


Trade says : 

at the “That which we call organised Christianity in this land has misunderstood 

anew democracy, and on the other hand democracy has not really understood 

r that Christianity. . . . While democracy is estranged from the organised forms 
of the Christian religion, it is not positively hostile to the teaching of Jesus 

found Christ. 1 will go further and say from actual experience, from close knowledge 

rhood and observation of working-class life, that there is no section of the community 


which right down in the depth of its heart has such an admiration for the 
life and character, the teaching and principles of Jesus Christ, as has the 


= British democracy.” 

bi The Labour member for Newcastle, Mr Walter Hudson, 
chief tells how when he was a railway guard he and his fellow 
ottle- railway workers would often talk together about Christ as 
past the Lamp of Life. “We could not,” he says, “have a more 
hour significant illustration, because we were using the lamp on 
hes our trains every night we were out at work; and in the 
Hall winter months we had a very great deal of lamp work.” 

men Mr Philip Snowden, an ex-civil servant, and a former 
d to Chairman of the Independent Labour Party: 


“The religion of the Labour movement is seeking to attain to the highest 
who good that man can possibly conceive. It is a religion that believes in the 
sublime Christian precept that we should love our neighbour as ourself. The 
purpose of the Labour movement is to make real the profession of human 


e the brotherhood. But we must make conditions such that it is possible for men 
arter. to live like Christians, and then you will not find it to be difficult in your 
only appeal for men to live like Christians.” 

the Perhaps the worst abused man among the Labour members 


has been Mr Will Crooks. Having as a child tasted the 
bitterness of the workhouse and the workhouse school, he has 
‘ll it waged unceasing war as a man against the Poor Law system. 
Mr Crooks told his Walworth audience of an incident that 


is a 
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occurred during the time he was apparently crushed by his 
Poor Law opponents. He received a letter one morning 
urging him not to think of failure, but to remember that 
“the greatest Failure the world ever knew was the Triumph 
of the World.” 


“I showed the letter to my youngest daughter, who asked what it meant, 
‘It means, my child, that when Christ was crucified it was thought to be the 
failure of that movement, but it is the triumph of that day and this day and 
will be for all time. We may talk of martyrdom when we remember all we 
have gone through ; but remember that eternal truth that Jesus Christ suffered 
a martyrdom for you and me incomparable with anything that we are ever able 
to go through.’” 


The Secretary of the Steel Smelters’ Association, Mr John 

Hodge, Labour member for Gorton, thus gives his testimony; 

“TI am not ashamed of my religion; and sometimes I have had a bad 
quarter of an hour as a result of interfering when I have heard God’s name 
taken in vain, or protesting against sneering references to churches or religion,” 

Mr T. Richardson, the Labour member for Whitehaven, 

who began life in a colliery : 

“IT want to claim for this new Labour and Socialist movement that, while 
it has no association with any theological doctrine or creed, while it is not 
allied to any particular church, yet in its very essence, in its very expression, 
in its very work and mission, it is born of God, and is bringing into the world 
of religious thought and activity a new spirit, a larger expression, a nobler de- 
velopment of the spirit and the mind of Christ.” 

A former general labourer, Mr James Parker, the Labour 
member for Halifax : 

“ The things that are worth keeping, the things that will stand by us, the 
things we shall finally have when the soul leaves the body, will be the service 
we have rendered in endeavouring to follow God.” 

An ex-pupil-teacher, Mr Frank Goldstone, Labour member 
for Sunderland : 

“If the Church has no message to those who conduct our social affairs, the 
Church is lacking in power. If the Church would command universal respect, 
its leaders must be outspoken at all costs. They will be driven from their 
posts: so was their Master. They will be termed unorthodox: so was their 
Master.” 

Finally, let me give the most striking testimony of all. It 
was uttered by the man who is described as the father of the 
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Labour Party—Mr J. Keir Hardie, who between the ages of 
seven and twenty-four worked in a coal mine: 

«Jf I were a thirty years younger man, with the experience gained during 
the past thirty-five years, I would go forth among the people to proclaim afresh 
and anew the full message of the Gospel of Jesus of Nazareth. We are all ot 
ys somehow or another off the track. What is wanted is a fresh inspiration, a 
fresh vision of the great truth which Christ gave His life to proclaim, that not 
only have we individual souls to be saved, but that the individual soul cannot 
be saved unless the collective soul be saved likewise.” 

These are not voices from the Church. These are voices 
from the mine, the railway, the foundry, and the factory, 
proclaiming to the people a new evangel. “I am more and 
more convinced,” Mr J. Seddon, M.P., of the Shop Assistants’ 
Union, wrote to one of these Browning Hall meetings, “that 
whatever may be our economics, unless we have the ethics and 
spirit of Christ, effort will be useless.” In the same strain 
wrote Mr Albert Stanley, M.P., of the Cannock Chase Miners’ 
Association: “ It is only as social reform is wedded to spiritual 
uplifting that man realises the full development of all his 
faculties and the broadest life.” 

The spirit of Christianity is finding expression among 
the working classes in new forms. The most significant 
form is that represented by the Brotherhood movement. 
To-day this movement numbers about 550,000 members, of 
whom, it is said, about 80 per cent. belong to the wage- 
earning classes. It represents a new religious movement in 
our midst greater than any we have had since Methodism. It 
has grown in membership more rapidly than Methodism. ‘The 
largest of the Methodist Churches, the Wesleyan, numbers 
to-day in Great Britain some 950,000 members after a history 
of one hundred and fifty years. The Brotherhood movement 
has attained more than half that membership after eight years. 
The second largest Methodist Church, the Primitive Methodist, 
returns its members at 454,000— 100,000 fewer than the > 
adherents of the Brotherhood movement. The whole of the 
Baptist Churches of the United Kingdom cannot equal this 
new religious force in numbers. Their membership is given 
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at 416,000 for the three countries—184,000 fewer than that of 
the Brotherhood’s. 

What exactly is this new religious movement which jg 
winning the democracy ? 

The Brotherhood movement grew out of the P.S.A. move. 
ment, which was founded in the Midlands by John Blackham 
in 1875. Just eight years ago the Rev. Dr F. B. Meyer, 
Mr William Ward, and others sought to strengthen the move. 
ment by the formation of a National Brotherhood Council, 
Since then brotherhoods in affiliation with this central body 
have sprung up rapidly all over the country. Their aims and 
objects have been summed up as follows :— 

1. To lead men and women into the Kingdom of God. 

2. To win the people for Jesus Christ. 

3. To unite men in brotherhoods of mutual help. 

4. To encourage social study and enforce the duties of 

Christian citizenship. 

If that simple statement of faith does not suggest the 
creeds or observances of the Church, it contains the essence 
of Christian life; and Frederick Denison Maurice never tired 
of teaching that Christianity as a mere system of doctrines and 
practices will never make men brothers. 

Women are included in the movement. There are Sister- 
hoods connected with it. Besides, many of the ordinary 
Brotherhoods are open to all. One of its founders, Mr John 
Ward, says: 

“Our relations with the Church have been most cordial throughout. 
Most enlightened Churchmen realise by now that we are a true mediating 
force. To the man in the street everything about a church is foreign. He 
does not understand its genius, and its atmosphere oppresses and disconcerts 
him. Our movement is doing a great work in acclimatising him to the atmo- 


sphere of worship, and no one with common sense can fail to see the immense 
value of this to the Church.” 


The movement has been called the New Protestantism. 
Dr George Adam Smith, the Vice-Chancellor of Aberdeen 


University, says that the Brotherhood movement is the greatest 
ally the Church has had since the Reformation. Mr Keir 
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Hardie puts the case differently: “‘The rich and comfortable 
lasses have annexed Jesus and perverted His Gospel. And 
yet He belongs to us in a special degree, and the Brotherhood 
movement is tending to restore Jesus to His rightful place as 
the Friend and Saviour of the poor.” 

Another great modern religious influence among the 
working classes is the Adult School movement. This move- 
ment numbers some 100,000 members who gather together 
regularly every Sunday morning at some 2000 centres through- 
out the country. The various centres are affiliated under thirty 
county unions, and these are associated with the National 
Council of Adult School Unions. There are four guest-houses 
and two settlements connected with the movement. 

The Society of Friends founded Sunday Morning Adult 
Schools some seventy years ago, primarily to teach members 
of the labouring classes to read and write in the days before 
the Elementary Education Acts. The reading was confined 
to the Bible, but Bible reading soon passed to Bible study and 
to discussion of how to apply Scriptural truths to the problems 
of the everyday life of labour. For the first fifty years members 
of the Society of Friends were the principal teachers, but since 
then men of all denominations and men distinguished in the 
professions and in commerce have co-operated. There are 
women’s schools and junior sections. The creed of the move- 
ment is this: “'To help men and women to understand and to 
live the life of Jesus Christ.” 

The motto of the Adult School movement is “One and 
All.” That reminds one of the motto of the Church of 
England’s Men’s Society: “All in One.” Here in this 
Society is another great Brotherhood of men. ‘The com- 
paratively small proportion of working men in the Church of 
England are almost without exception members of the 
CE.M.S. The rapid growth of this Society during the 
fifteen years of its existence is a further remarkable testimony 
to the yearning of men to express the Christian life in forms 
and formulas not associated directly with the Church services. 
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It has now a membership of nearly 140,000, with branches in 
nearly all the Colonies. In the words of the Archbishop of 
York, who is Chairman of its Council, the experience of the 
last few years shows that the Brotherhood of the C.E.MS, 
has become not a mere phrase but a reality. Its objects are 
fourfold :— 

1. To deepen the spiritual life of its members. 

2. To band Churchmen together in a common effort to 
promote the glory of God and to help forward the 
work of the Church. 

3. To provide for the commendation of members from one 
branch to another on change of residence or place of 
work. 

4. ‘To promote opportunities for friendly intercourse among 
its members. 

There is that other great people’s movement in religion, 
the Salvation Army, which last June drew 80,000 of its 
adherents to London for the international celebrations from 
well-nigh every country in the world. In spite of the dis- 
guises of tongue and skin, they are obviously one people, 
with a common citizenship that ignores the boundaries of 
kings and states, of colour and speech, with some secret of 
fellowship that unites them and makes them conspicuously 
happy. “They are attracted to the Army,” says A. G. G. in 
the Daily News, “because it gives them religion and not 
theology, a way of life and not a creed. ... Its methods 
may seem crude and violent, but at the bottom it anticipates 
much of the new philosophical movement which seeks to 
substitute the rule of the Spirit for the rule of nature.” 

And the secret? Is it not revealed in these words from 
The New Statesman of the 20th June? 


“Just as Lord Northcliffe saw that there was room for a halfpenny paper, 
General Booth saw that there was room, as it were, for a halfpenny religion. 
We say this without disrespect. There had grown up a penny solemnity in 
the churches as well as in the Press, and General Booth was the first to see 
in sensationalism a new method of popularising religion. . . . 

“Many sensitive people shrink from their vulgarity as from something 
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ing to the gutter, but it is possible to achieve humanity by 
— The Salvation Army has simply made a crude attempt to annex 
 rtigon as the Catholic Church once did, the arts of music and colour and 
ererything else that makes life imaginative instead of somnolent. Their 





i ings who care no more for Palestrina and Fra 
a : = lent das gw ig but who love ‘ Yip-i-addy-i-ay’ and the 
coloured pictures on grocers’ calendars, 

Unlike the Brotherhood or the Adult School organisations, 
ort tp the Salvation Army keeps itself strictly apart from all secular 
rd the movements, including the Labour movement; but it still 

remains a movement of labourers. Its leaders and adherents 
oes 4 poor people. Even among its staff of world-wide adminis- 
es trators and organisers no one is paid a salary of £300 a year. 
Its General is paid nothing, for, like his father before him, he 
mong | liveson the interest of a small sum invested for his maintenance 
sta by an admirer. 
igion, The Christian revival among the working classes in this 
ae country is producing a similar revival on the Continent. 
rem Materialistic Socialism has always had a stronger hold upon 
¢ dis: | Continental workers. Just as the British Trade Union move- 
eople ment inspired Continental workmen, so has this new religious 
es of | movement among our workpeople inspired the workmen of 
rot a other lands. 
way The Brotherhood crusades on the Continent in the last 
Gia year or two stand out as an inspiring chapter in the history 
d not of Christian mission work. As a result, Brotherhoods have 
thods been started in Paris, Havre, and Lille. At the Belgian town 
pales I of Charleroi the Brotherhood party were received by a pro- 
ks tO F cession representing all the Protestant Churches and the trade 
; unions of the place. With bands and banners they led their 
from English visitors to the Town Hall. The Brotherhood party 
carried banners bearing these inscriptions: ‘We represent 
paper, 500,000 English workers,” “ Our basis is the teaching of Jesus 
‘ligion. Christ,” 
fy . Groups of Brotherhood members have visited France, 
Germany, Belgium, Canada, and the United States. In these 
ething § two last-named countries the Brotherhood movement is 
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spreading rapidly. Canada alone boasts of a membership 
exceeding 100,000. Brotherhoods have also been established 
in South Africa, Australia, and New Zealand. 

At one of the recently formed French Brotherhoods an 
English Labour M.P. gave an address at the close of which 
the French workers present broke out into enthusiastic cheers 
for the Sermon on the Mount. 

The signs of a religious revival among the Democracy of 
France have been steady and sure ever since the dismember. 
ment of the French Church. It seems as though the Church 
had to decrease before Christianity could increase. « As 
wonderful as a natural process,” wrote the Abbé Ernest 
Dimnet in the Nineteenth Century of last July, “is the move. 
ment towards Christianity we are witnessing: it ought not to 
be looked upon as a passage of a man from a house to another 
house, but as a gradual and almost unconscious return of a 
family to a disused but very convenient room.” 

Nothing old-fashioned in France is popular to-day but 
religion, is Paul Sabatier’s testimony. Secularists are seen 
in the churches. The quarrels between Churches and State 
have largely been forgotten and forgiven, and a new religious 
spirit is alive in France. Not for generations have priests and 
people in France been so closely drawn together in service 
and suffering and mutual trust as they have been since the 
commencement of the present war. 

The National Brotherhood Council, as soon as they realised 
the devastating character of the invasion of Belgium and 
France by the Germans, addressed a letter of sympathy to 
each of the recently formed Brotherhoods in those two coun- 
tries. In consequence of the reply received from Professor 
Vallée, President of the Lille Brotherhood, the English 
Brotherhood sent a small party to that city with tons of 
food-stuffs, by arrangements with the English and French 
authorities. At one of the evening meetings one of the 
English party pleaded with the Lille Brotherhood members 
to refrain from harbouring feelings of bitterness and hatred 
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inst the German people. His statement that they must 
stand by their former pledge to go some day, French and 
English together, to bring the German people into the 
International Brotherhood movement, was received with 
enthusiasm. 

The English party then went to Paris and spent some 
time discussing plans for the development of Brotherhood 
work in France. Pasteur Gounelle assured them that one 
outcome of the war would be a great religious awakening 
amongst the French working classes, and that the Brother- 
hoods, owing to the democratic character of that organisation 
and their unconventional methods and adaptability to varying 
needs and circumstances, would have an unexampled oppor- 
tunity for uniting the thoughtful section of the artisan popu- 
lation in Fraternities on a Christian basis. 

Let me emphasise also the international character of the 
movement represented by Labour Week at Browning Hall. 
The speeches of the Labour members of Parliament already 
referred to have been translated by request into several 
European languages, including Spanish, and sold extensively 
by Labour organisations abroad. In a preface to the Danish 
edition Professor Ammundsen, of Copenhagen University, 
says: “Socialism has far outrun in its spirit of enthusiasm 
the materialism that was once its professed creed. . . . Here 
we have Labour leaders, mostly Socialists, preaching Chris- 
tianity.” A nobleman from Finland, who was present during 
the Labour Week of 1913, and has since had the speeches 
translated into Finnish, declares that it came to him as a 
startling “revelation that the Labour movement had raised 
up active forces which seemed destined to save the working 
classes of Europe from materialism and atheism.” 

About a year ago Mr Keir Hardie, M.P., pointed out that 
in those countries of Europe where Socialism is most 
developed, for a long time Socialism and Atheism were 
practically synonymous. ‘“ Remembering how the Church 
Posed as a defender of privilege and oppression, this was 
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scarcely to be wondered at. But of late years a most 
remarkable, and to me a most gratifying, change has been 
coming over the movement. Great leaders like Jean Jauris 
in France and Vandervelde in Belgium and others less known 
in Germany have been discovering that behind nature there 
is a Power, unseen but felt, that beyond death there must be 
a Something, else were life on earth a mere wastage. And 
that idea is permeating the entire movement.” 

So we find the Labour movement sweeping by the churches 
and ignoring them, working out its own stupendous problems 
regardless of their aid and reviving Christianity among the 
working classes by its great ministries of laymen somewhat 
in the spirit of the early Christians. We see the Labour 
movement making for Christian life while remaining apart 
from Church life. 

This new evangel of Labour came only after the old 
Evangelicism of the Church broke down. The Evangelicism 
of the last few centuries has achieved great things. It set 
men free from the dead hand of Church tradition and the 
arrogance of priestly claims. It awoke mankind to new life 
with the knowledge that redemption came not by Church 
organisation but by direct fellowship with Christ. Its teaching 
of the rights of man to his inheritance from Heaven led to the 
later agitations for the rights of man to his inheritance on earth. 
It set free great moral and material energies that have changed 
the face of the Western world. It produced the industrial 
revolution ; but by that time there had come about a waning 
of the moral energies and a widening of the material energies. 
It lost itself in the material well-being that makes for individual 
wealth but national decay. The individual increased, while 
Christianity decreased. The industrial revolution was accom- 
panied by spiritual decay. “The uprising of the Labour 
Party,” says the Labour M.P. for Gorton, “has given to the 
churches their lost ideal.” 

Under the industrial revolution great masses of the people 
were sent into outer darkness. According to the Rev. F. 
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Lewis Donaldson, the Christian faith has never been put 
frankly and lucidly before the people for generations. There 
are few darker pages in the history of this country than those 
recording the earlier years of the industrial revolution. With 
the Church of England largely an appendage of the upper 
classes and the Nonconformist Churches largely an appendage 
of the middle classes, women and girls worked in coal mines 
like slaves, little children were literally bought from Poor 
Law Guardians for soul-destroying toil in factories, and men 
laboured brutishly fifteen hours a day for scanty wages under 
conditions that destroyed limb and life more ruthlessly than 
war. The occasional voice of a Shaftesbury or a Kingsley 
was for years like a voice in the wilderness. “I can scarcely 
remember an instance,” wrote Lord Shaftesbury in 1849, 
“in which a clergyman has been found to maintain the cause 
of labourers in the face of pew-owners.” 

Thus while the labouring classes worked out their travail 
and tragedy, the Church stood aloof. The revolt that set in 
was bound to be a revolt against the Church as well as against 
the industrial system. For the oppressed knew that their op- 
pressors were nearly all members of churches or chapels. ‘The 
early stages of Trade Unionism, Socialism, and Co-operation 
were marked by bitter hostility to the Church, and, as we have 
seen, often by avowed agnosticism and atheism. But there 
came a time when Labour in revolt found that the material 
things for which it strove were not the whole of life. Labour 
learnt that man does not live by bread alone. “ At no time 
in the history of Christianity,” says Mr George Lansbury, 
“have the people longed for the Christian message as they are 
longing for it to-day.” Hence we have seen that Christianity 
has taken new forms among them and found new methods 
of expression. From the outer darkness into which the 
Church had banished the Labour movement, there now 
comes a light that is illuminating the Church. 

That light has been in no wise dimmed by the war. The 
Labour Party in Great Britain, having refused-to accept the 
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Manchester faith that mankind will be saved by competition 
in commerce, refuses to accept the Prussian faith that man- 
kind will be saved by competition in bloodshed. In order to 
remove misconceptions, a manifesto has been issued signed by 
the majority of the Labour M.P.’s, by Trade Unionists on 
behalf of the Parliamentary Committee of the Trade Union 
Congress, and by representatives of the General Federation of 
Trade Unionists. There it is stated that while the British 
Labour Movement has always stood for peace, and has made 
special efforts to promote friendly relations between the 
peoples of Great Britain and Germany, they realise that if 
England had not kept her pledges to Belgium and had stood 
aside, the victory of the German army would have been 
probable, and such a victory would have meant the death of 
Democracy in Europe. 

In a separate manifesto to its members and to its affiliated 
Affiliations in Europe and America, the General Federation 
of Trade Unions, which represents over one million Trade 
Unionists, states that it is obvious that the immediate partici- 
pation of Britain in the war was neither desired nor expected, 
“ Loyalty to herself, to her best traditions, and to her Treaty 
obligations made abstention from the conflict impossible, and 
to-day her people, especially her workpeople, are determined 
to support not only the neutrality of heroic Belgium, but the 
honour of nations and the inviolability of treaties.” 

The English Labour Party, therefore, has taken its stand 
not on the religion of Nationalism, like the German Labour 
Party, but on the religion of brotherhood and _ freedom. 
Professor G. D. Herron, late of Iowa University, lectures the 
German socialists somewhat severely for what he calls their 
moral failure: “We stand awed and bewildered by the 
German betrayal of the international socialist movement, and 
many are looking with disgust and despair upon the unworthi- 
ness and puerility of the apologies put forward.” But Herr 
Bebel, the late leader of the German socialists, who inculcated 
them with his anti-religious teaching that “Christianity must 
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away as a better social order arises,” always predicted 
that his party would promptly join in any war of aggression 
promoted by the Government. He added, however: “ As 
long as all goes well and victory crowns our banners they can 
dolittle but let themselves be swept along with the triumphant 
flood. But once let the impression take root that Hohenzollern 
prestige has lost its magic—once let the War Lord’s pride be 
greatly humbled by a genuine disaster to his arms—then 
prepare for a miracle.” 

Germany has made her Nationalism her religion, with 
its predominating principle that, so far as the State is 
concerned, power is the ultimate righteousness. Just as indi- 
vidualism in religion produces individualism in economics, 
with its oppression of the weak and defenceless among 
mankind, so Nationalism in religion brings about the oppres- 
sion of the weak and defenceless among nations. The 
English Labour Party, as we have seen, has not taken its 
stand on Nationalism, but on Brotherhood and Liberty. It 
learnt, with great sacrifice, to co-operate for the common good 
in the formation of Trade Unions and of Friendly and Co- 
operative Societies. Out of these the great Brotherhood 
movement arose and opened new ways to Christian life. 
When the great strife ceases on the Continent, not the least 
of the new lessons learnt will be that all that is best in the 
Labour Movement co-operated for right against might, and 
therefore for righteousness; and that while international 
Socialism, so largely based on Agnosticism, fell to pieces at 
the outset of the crisis, the international Labour Movement, 
so largely infused of late with the spirit of Christian Brother- 
hood, remained faithful to the great principles that bind rather 


than dismember nations. 
GEORGE HAW. 


Lonpon. 














GERMANS AND TARTARS AND 
A CHINESE PATRIOT. 


DAVID ALEC WILSON. 


Ir is commonly said that the horrors of the present war are 
greater if not worse than the world has ever seen, but that js 
a mistake. It is not even needful to go very far back to 
match what is happening to-day. Chingiz (Genghis) Khan and 
his company are the obvious parallels of Kaiser William and 
his officers. These Tartar heroes are very credibly depicted in 
Gibbon’s 64th chapter and Mr Bury’s notes, and in many 
other good books. 

There are curious parallels to recent events. In 1215, the 
date of our Magna Charta, Chingiz exacted from the Emperor 
of China, as the price of peace, a big indemnity ; but he had 
not delayed his requisitions till then. Of ninety cities stormed 
in the war between 1208 and 1215, only ten escaped ; and the 
very worst of the deliberate brutalities of the Kaiser’s men 
might have been suggested by this :—Chingiz, “ from a know- 
ledge of the filial piety of the Chinese, covered his vanguard 
with their captive parents.” 

In the war against Persia a few years later, he and his sons 
led into battle seven hundred thousand men, with cunning 
Chinese engineers for siege work. His grandson mustered a 
million and a half, not counting the European and Arab 
mercenaries, retained on good wages for their professional 
skill in various kinds of slaughter. 


The Polos, for example, earned favour by a performance 
400 
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ghich vividly recalls the surprise given to us all by the siege 
guns at Namur. Marco Polo tells us of the achievement of 
his father and uncle. The scene was “Sa-yan-fu” or Siang- 
Yang, on the Han river, a great Chinese city protected by the 
river on three sides. For three years it successfully resisted 
the myriads of Kublai Khan, receiving supplies by water, and 
remained invincible when every other place had yielded. ‘“ His 
Majesty felt extremely hurt,” as no doubt Kaiser William is 
to find the Belgians prefer to be independent of him. ‘“ The 
circumst4nce having come to the knowledge of the brothers 
Nicolo and Maffeo (Polo), who were then resident at the 
imperial court, they immediately presented themselves to the 
grand khan, and proposed to him that they should be allowed 
to construct machines, such as were made use of in the West, 
capable of throwing stones of three hundred pounds’ weight, 
by which the buildings of the city might be destroyed and the 
inhabitants killed. Their memorial was attended to by the 
grand khan, who, warmly approving of the scheme, gave orders 
that the best smiths and carpenters should be placed under 
their direction ; among whom were some Nestorian Christians, 
who proved to be most able mechanics. In a few days they 
completed their mangonels, according to the instructions fur- 
nished by the two brothers ; and a trial being made in the 
presence of the grand khan, and of his whole court, an oppor- 
tunity was afforded of seeing them cast stones, each of which 
weighed three hundred pounds. They” (é.e. the machines) 
“were then put on board of vessels, and conveyed to the army. 
When set up in front of the city of Sa-yan-fu, the first stone 
projected by them fell with such weight and violence upon a 
building that a great part of it was crushed, and fell to the 
ground. So terrified were the inhabitants by this mischief, 
which seemed to them to be the effect of a thunderbolt from 
heaven” (meteoric stones are prominent in Chinese history), 
“that they immediately deliberated upon . . . surrendering. 
Persons authorised to treat were accordingly sent from the 
place, and their submission was accepted on the same terms 
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province.” The Chinese annals date this siege, 1269-1973, 

If the Chinese had suspected the Tartar leaders of thinking 
treaties mere “ scraps of paper,” the surrender could not have 
been arranged as it was, and the many other cities and towns 
around might not have surrendered, and the only possible 
conquest would have been of the kind which makes a solitude 
In horses and equipment, discipline and courage, the “ conquer. 
ing hero” professionals of Germany to-day may match the 
Tartars of the twelve hundreds. Setting the better German 
arms against their inferior mobility and commissariat, they 
may be called the equals of the Tartars in material. But 
morally and mentally the Kaiser and his advisers are visibly as 
far below the level of the Tartar leaders as the German people 
are above the level of the ignorant shepherds of Asia, who 
were the willing conscripts of Chingiz. 

In strategy and diplomacy, for example, the Tartars “left 
nothing to chance,” and, as modern European historians admit, 
the Europeans opposed to them were in comparison “like 
childish barbarians.” Gibbon was nodding for once when he 
wrote: “'The Tartars themselves were awed by the fame and 
valour of the Franks.” The generals of Chingiz had the sense 
to discover quickly that the Franks would fight well, and they 
looked upon them and their corner of Europe much as Tacitus 
looked on Germany, and as we in India look upon the 
Afghans and their corner of Asia,—a poor place, plentiful in 
nothing but fighting men, and not worth the expense of 
conquest. 

In character even more than in cunning, the inferiority of 
the Kaiser and his courtiers is palpable. Chingiz was a man 
of his word. He had made an inconvenient promise which 
bound him to keep peace with the Chinese emperor, Chang- 
Tsong, and he kept the peace till the death of Chang-Tsong, 
and then openly refused allegiance to the succeeding emperor. 
Similarly, in his dealings with Persia, he wished “to establish 
friendly and commercial intercourse” with Sultan Mohammed; 






and conditions which had been granted to the rest of the 
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but Mohammed, according to the historian, was bent on the 
imitation of Alexander the Great, and arrested and murdered 
, caravan of three ambassadors and one hundred and fifty 
merchants ; “nor was it till after a demand and a denial of 
justice, till he had prayed and fasted three nights on a 
mountain, that the Mogul emperor (Chingiz) appealed to the 
judgment of God and his sword.” There must have been 
something of an Oliver Cromwell in him, as the results abun- 
dantly showed, whereas the Kaiser can only mimic such men. 

It is with the German people that peace can be made, 
when the time for peace arrives. They are undeniably better 
than the Tartar rank and file, whose vulgar ideals were 
curiously like those of Kaiser William's officers. “The 
victorious nation was held sacred from all servile labours, 
which were abandoned to slaves and strangers; and every 
labour was servile except the profession of arms.” Indeed, 
it may be doubted whether any earthly paradise that ever 
existed could have fitted the dreams of Potsdam so well as 
that of Kublai Khan, the grandson of Chingiz, who might be 
forgiven if he agreed with the sentiment attributed to his 
grandfather: “As there is only one God in Heaven, there 
should be only one king on the earth.” Most men would feel 
so if sitting on the throne of Kublai Khan, and “ enjoying ” 
as he did the greatest empire known to history. It included 
the whole of China, the most civilised part of the world, and 
extended from the Straits of Malacca to the Arctic, and from 
Korea to Hungary. Japan at the East and the Celts and 
Saxons at the West of this great dominion were like the 
stones which a farmer, cultivating a great field, leaves at 
the edges. 

This world-wide empire was won with a great price. Chingiz 
himself was grieved at the desolation of Persia, where his 
hosts had treated every city as the Germans were made to 
treat Louvain. In the words of a Persian: 


“ They came, conquered and burned ; 
Pillaged, murdered, and went.” 
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Chingiz declared his intention of rebuilding the wasted towns, 
but, as Bismarck remarked, with authority on that point, “Ip 
a year or two much evil may be done, but not much good,” 
Chingiz died “in the fullness of years and glory,” but the 
desolation done was never undone, and long afterwards it was 
told of his armies: “From the Caspian to the Indus, they 
ruined a tract of many hundred miles, which was adorned with 
the habitations and labours of mankind, and five centuries 
have not been sufficient to repair the damages of four years,” 

The Tartars themselves were little to be envied, the most 
fortunate subsiding into moral and intellectual atrophy. The 
nemesis that follows successful violence is inevitable, like 
gravitation. ‘Their empire was soon a geographical expression, 
But it lasted long in a fragmentary condition, especially in 
Europe. Sir D. M. Wallace (Russia, chaps. xxii. and xxiii) 
has told how the Moscow princes gradually in the course of 
centuries emancipated European Russia from Tartar dominion; 
but it should be better known in the West that little more 
than one century sufficed for the Chinese to drive the “ frowsy 
Tartars” back to the deserts, and make the “ flowery land” a 
free country again, or at any rate a country where their masters 
“‘ were still at least their countrymen.” 

The Chinese had never been conquered before, in all the 
three thousand years their civilisation had then endured. 
They were and are as brave as any Scots or Swiss, and as 
cunning as any people in the world, and wont from of old to 
co-operate politically. They were also happy enough to have 
in Wen-Tien-Hsiang a minister of the Chinese dynasty that 
Kublai Khan defeated, a superlative patriot and poet, whose 
example was like a morning trumpet in the minds’ ears of his 
people—* Awake, arise, ye men of Han, or be for ever fallen!” 

As became a good Confucian, he “acted first.” He had 


waged war faithfully, but for the time the Tartars won; and. 


he was taken and carried captive to Pekin in 1279. “Eight 
days without eating” did not kill him, nor three years in 
prison. He made a poem there which became popular, and 
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, scholar in the seventeenth century tells how, when himself 
confined in an unwholesome prison for two years, he kept 
up his spirits and believed he saved his life by reciting Wen- 
Tien-Hsiang’s poem ‘‘several times over every day” (see 
Giles’ Chinese Literature, p. 249). The episodes of heroic 
devotion which form the core of it cannot be given here, for 
lack of a complete translation; but the beginning and end 
of it may thus be rendered, and deserve to be studied as the 
words of a man as earnest as Luther or Carlyle. The writer 
was alone in the world, facing defeat, sorrow, and death, 
articulating thoughts which reveal as by magic light the 
innermost core of Confucian sentiment. Unheeding who might 
hear or see, he was uttering sweet melodies as spontaneous as 
the song of the skylarks, and as profound as the sky itself. 
Be it also incidentally observed, as characteristic of Confucian 
constancy and courage, that this great man, one of the glories 
of China, a man whose example is admired to-day, had put 
all thoughts of suicide beneath his feet as completely as any 
Christian saint. 
“In all that is or ever was 
Or ever yet will be, 


Tuere 1s what shapes the Sun and stars, 
And makes the land and sea. 


In man 11’s Spirit; but unnamed 
In earth and sea and air, 

Below us, and above, around, 
Behold, 11’s everywhere : 


And though in harmony and peace 
It’s not perceived by men, 

When storm and stress the nation shake, 
We all can see ir then. .. . 


. . . (So spoke the hero to himself, 
Recalling stories true 

Of heroes whose example showed 
How heroes ought to do.) . . . 


(Then spoke again: ) O, 1r pervades 
The sky, Sun, land, and sea; 

From all eternity has been 

And ne’er can cease to be. 
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The Great and Good in Earth and Heaven, 
Whereby what’s right is done, 

Binds men together like the stars,— 

The life of all is One! 


My fate is stern. When left alone, 
And carried north in chains, 

I would have gladly died; but live 
And face what yet remains. 


The firefly is my only lamp: 
No spring air comes to cheer. 
Like ox and horse together penned, 
We crowd on foul earth here. 


Disease is round me, shivering 
And wet with mist and dew; 

Expecting, as the others die, 
I'll soon be dying too. 


But No! For two revolving years 
I watch the clouds go by, 

And bear a sorrow in my heart 
As boundless as the sky : 


But never weak nor sick at all,— 
As if in Heaven I stay: 

For there is something in my soul 
Which none can steal away. 


I’ve read of heroes. Long ago 
The suns that saw them set ; 
But as the wind goes whistling by 

I read about them yet. 


Behold, I feel before them now: 
It warms me such to see: 

The fire that’s burning in my heart 
Was lit by them in me.” 


“Every effort was made to induce him to own allegiance 
to the Emperor,” one reads with a shudder, knowing what 
kind of “efforts” they might make; but they must have been 
more humane than the Holy Inquisitors, for the man lived. 
Even the wiser mildness of the Mongols or Tartars was 
unsuccessful. After “three years” in prison, he was brought 
before the Emperor (1288). The readers of Marco Polo can 
picture the scene; for in those years Marco Polo was one of 
Kublai Khan’s officers. Was Marco one of the courtiers 
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attending at this great trial? He may have been; but has 
not mentioned it. Perhaps he was ashamed. 

« What is it you want ?” asked Kublai Khan. After three 
years in prison, it was time to know. “ What is it you want?” 
To such a question from Napoleon, Mme. de Staél is reported 
to have answered: “The question is not what I want. The 

uestion is what I think.” It was a witty word, and true, 
such as might be permissible to a woman; but this was a 
different and sterner scene. 

Wen-Tien-Hsiang replied to Kublai Khan serenely but 
gravely, as befitted one who was looking into the darkness of 
eternity with open eyes: “ By the grace of the Sung emperor, 
I became his Majesty’s minister. I cannot serve two masters. 
I only ask to die.” 

So they led him to execution ; and it was remarked that 
he made obeisance to the south, in the direction of Nanking, 
asif the victories of Kublai Khan had never been won; and 
then he died, with composure. 

This is the kind of thing which makes history worth read- 
ing—one of the greatest scenes preserved by human memory. 
And yet—for even the wrong-doer should get justice—it has to 
be remarked that Kublai Khan comes out of it less shamefully 
than a contemporary, King Edward I. of England. Twenty- 
two years after this great event (August 1305), William 
Wallace, the hero of Scotland, was similarly brought captive to 
London; and what did Edward do? The histories tell it; 
and one can only forgive him as one forgives a Red 
Indian who knows no better, or a cannibal, or a cat. 
They produced William Wallace before the Courts at West- 
minster on a preposterous charge of treason; and summary 
sentence of death and immediate execution at Smithfield was 
the fate of Wallace. They hanged him, instead of beheading 
him, in the hope of putting him to shame, and making 
simpletons think him a common criminal. Then they cut his 
body into bits, and distributed the bits. But Wallace also 
Was a spirit, and invulnerable. Their brutal foulness but 
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befouled themselves. Yes: give the Devil his due. There 


are gentlemen and gentlemen ; but on the whole most people — 


would rather deal with Kublai Khan than with a medieval 
English King or a modern Kaiser ; and whatever be the fate 
in front of us all, it is bracing to remember men who could be 
killed, but could not be conquered. 

Events never repeat themselves, but the laws of Heaven 
never change; and if the Chinese are right, as I think they 
are, in their doctrine that Heaven makes no mistakes, then we 
need not doubt that nations, which are hurried into doing 
wrong as the Germans allowed themselves to be this year, 
shall in the years to come have plentiful leisure for repentance, 

It may not be amiss to explain in conclusion that the 
Germans openly planned to make Kiao-Chau the base for a 
conquest to end in a German-Chinese “ empire of exploitation,” 
such as they supposed the English, Dutch, and French 
“Indies” to be, but far surpassing these. The fear of such 
a thing inspired the “Boxers,” whose motto was— China 
for the Chinese.” The Kaiser was replying to them in talking 
of the “ mailed fist ” and bidding his men be Tartars. 

The Chinese were not frightened ; but remarked that the 
Kaiser’s men were the clumsiest and most shameless of all the 
Kuropean thieves who sacked Pekin when the “ Boxers” were 
suppressed. The Germans had apparently been misled by 
the mistake of Montesquieu, very natural when he wrote, but 
palpable now. He thought that in China the people “act 
only through fear of being bastinadoed”; and so was landed 
in a dilemma (Spirit of Laws, Bk. viii. ch. 21). He could not 
conceive how the Chinese had nevertheless such a “ proper 
mixture of fear, honour, and virtue” as the missionaries 
reported then, and nobody now denies. Montesquieu had 
been misinformed about Chinese politics, that was all. They 
are practically the most democratic people in the world; but 
the Germans, simple without being innocent, supposed the 
Chinese were like themselves, only more so, easily bullied and 
driven ; and saw visions of El Dorados to be won by exploiting 
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four hundred millions of slaves. “ We will take the place of 
the Manchus,” said the Germans in effect. But the Manchu 
dynasty had come to the throne of China exactly in the same 
way as William of Orange, in the same century, came to 
that of England, at the express invitation of reforming parties 
ready for rebellion; and no German need ever expect any 
such invitation. A tottering Government may be willing to 
borrow men or money from the West, for 
“ He that stands upon a slippery place, 
Makes nice of no vile hold to stay him up” ; 
and that is how they got control of Turkey. But that is not 
the road to empire. Even in Turkey it may rather prove the 
road to ruin ; and at any rate so plain a trick is now impossible 
at the expense of the intelligent Chinese. Their Wen-Tien- 
Hsiang, who faced Kublai Khan in all his glory, and defied 
him unto death with perfect composure, has long been illumi- 
nated by the halo that belongs to ultimate success ; and he is 
merely one of the many heroes who have taught the Chinese 
to surpass the Tartars and the would-be-Tartar Teutons in 
what remains the most difficult of all human arts, the valuation 
of men. 
DAVID ALEC WILSON. 


Ayr. 


Vou. XIII.—No. 2. a7 








THOUGHTS ON PACIFICISM. 
G. H. POWELL. 


THERE are moral convulsions, wars, and other crimes to be 
fully prepared for which is almost to be a partner in their 
wickedness. And there is an zmsowciance which, even if fatal 
to its victims, is more creditable than a universal cynicism, a 
Machiavellian distrust of all human nature. In such dread 
crises the prophetic gambler and the ex post facto omniscient 
have their opportunity. Supreme triumph awaits only that 
heroism which, through the heat of the fiery ordeal, can 


“keep the law 
In calmness made,” 


and have self-mastery enough to judge friend and foe im- 
partially, neither unduly elated by what may be accidental 
success of one’s own, nor by the failures of others. 

As we survey the ghastly conflagration in this spit 
our first exclamation will be “ Never again !—not if we can 
fathom the philosophy of the thing, and it be not a new evil 
dropped upon us from some malign planet!” <‘* Never again!” 
And our whole store of dreadful experiences will be hoarded 
up in the hope that, when carefully sifted, we shall find among 
the remains—the ashes, it may be, of all that was most precious 
to us—some clue to the causa causans of the mischief. 

At the moment of such an inquiry every faddist and 
grievance-monger will rush in with his particular scandal or 
béte noire, averring that it and no other was the real incentive. 
And here we begin to see that there must be peace—the 


peace of consistent wisdom and _ self-restraint—within the 
410 
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borders of our race or society, within our individual selves, 
before we can hope to solve the problem or find the remedy. 

To the Englishman with his enduring enthusiasms, his 
immense reserves of emotion, history would perhaps assign 
something of this temper, of the requisite self-knowledge and 
straightforwardness. It is not merely pride, ignorance, 
jealousy, greed that have to be detected and kept within 
bounds; we have further to cultivate the courageous sincerity 
of the ideal social relation, as embodied in the finest individual 
friendship. 


“I was angry with my friend: 
I told my wrath, my wrath did end. 
I was angry with my foe: 
I told it not, my wrath did grow. 


And I watered it in fears, 

Night and morning with my tears : 
And I sunn’d it with smiles 

And with soft deceitful wiles.” 

What a tragic picture of the diplomacy of peace and of 
war, of the half-stifled animosity of an ambitious nation 
towards a successful rival, a passion nursed by secret and 
bitter alarm, but masked by public professions of amity and 
courtly histrionics! How the peccadilloes—the spites, the 
follies, the ill-tempers and insincerities, so petty and ridiculous 
on a small stage, when multiplied by the figures of racial 
difference, raised to national “ power,” cultivated by political 
malice and watered by popular misunderstanding, grow to 
the dreadful proportions of the poet’s “poison tree,” laden 
with the fruit of envenomed hatred and insatiable revenge. 

Candour, then, is the only weapon with which to clear 
the jungles that separate one nation from another. The 
courage to “tell our wrath” — in painful truth—to a 
friend may save us from exchanging deadly blows with an 
enemy. And that is no true idealism which, by clinging to 
a couleur de rose view of humanity, deceives friends and foes ; 
as may only too easily be done by attributing an excessive 
virtue, an impossible degree of ingenuous harmlessness and 
placidity either to them—or to ourselves. 
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It has been suggested in certain quarters that “ after the 
war,” at a period, that is, perhaps distant enough for impartial 
contemplation, our politics will have to be “ more Utopiste than 
ever.” We must not have our belief in humanity “ staggered” 
by any amount of individual atrocities, nor our tempers per- 
manently embittered even by years of strife. We must look 
above and beyond, and hope for better things, though the eagles, 
red in beak and claw with ravine, shriek against our creed. 

But there is a sense in which this counsel may appear 
somewhat alarming. For the past ten years our country may 
be said to have been indulging in an orgy of idealism. Of 
the ethereal pabulum upon which all living nations must 
feed in their measure, Great Britain may be said to have had 
a surfeit. 

Clearly, if our general and international attitude had been 
less Utopiste, if our most prominent official spokesmen and 
journalists had shown a little less pious horror of war or 
violence, and a little more candour in asserting English rights 
and duties, there might never have grown up in the mind of 
an ambitious and unscrupulous enemy the impression, clearly 
traceable in the State papers, that we, as a nation, should 
remain neutral under almost any conceivable circumstances. 

In any case, and at any time, those who lay down the 
principle or mechanically reiterate the maxim that “ we must 
not fight” are likely thereby to involve themselves in the 
reality they dread. The “non-resistant,” of whom, amid the 
torrents of eloquence outpoured on the subject of war, we 
have lately heard again, need not detain us seriously. If true 
to his principles, he may be briefly set aside as, in any practical 
emergency, non-existent. If not, he presents the spectacle of 
a good man entangled in miserable dogmatic sophistries. 
There are, perhaps, few absolute “musts” or “must nots” 
in social or international philosophy, but only better or worse 
alternatives. A broadly human view of the world around us 
is the first essential. 

The abstract idea of European unity is far too fanciful 
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an aim for any but those philanthropists whose enthusiasm 
«yaries,” as Napoleon III said, “with the square of their 
distance from its objects.” Nations do not want to be united 
to one another. They want to develop on their own lines. 
And in the gradual approximation of those routes lies our 
only hope of a public and securely policed highway. 

We fight, meanwhile, for ideals which we believe to 
be of substantial use to humanity in general, even though 
they include no dream of a European Utopia wherein dis- 
cordant nations, with their teeth drawn, shall acquiesce in 
the rule of an international bureaucracy. If our exertions 
leave law and order more firmly established, and the general 
conception of right and justice raised even by a few degrees, 
we may be thankful, without looking for precipitate revolu- 
tions or denaturalising miracles at home or abroad. And it 
may encourage us to remember that everything, even the 
stupendous tragedy now enacting, shows that the bonds of 
the world are tightening, that public (international) opinion is 
a stronger and more homogeneous influence than ever before. 

There are theorists so engrossed in moral problems that 
they scarcely notice the most obvious material difficulties in 
the way of universal amity, the fatal and unalterable influence 
of geography. What are the bare facts? Here is Germany, 
for example, the Teuton, radically opposed to the Celt. Here 
is France, the Latinised Celt, radically opposed to the Teuton. 
In the mass, on every plane, personal, social, moral, intellectual, 
each is hostile to the other. Their union, except in the most 
elementary of human compacts, is inconceivable. 

When individual human beings have these feelings, their 
remedy is a simple one. They avoid each other. For two 
great and uncongenial nations separated only by a hedge or a 
highroad this is impossible. Their geographical position—and 
how many nations could expect to be logically confirmed, by 
a committee of experts, lawyers and historians, in the precise 
territorial area they now occupy ?—is perhaps the crowning 
grievance, the head and front of their mutual offending. 
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Unlike any other past grudge or historic wrong, this for 
evermore perpetuates itself. The thing is preposterous, The 
fields, woods, landscape on either side are alike, innocent, jm. 
partial, unmeaning—yet the inhabitants radically different, 
and filled with mutual animosity. How is it possible that 
question to which nature and art provide no final answer 
should not perpetually suggest itself? 

And what preserves an insular kingdom from such embar. 
rassing enigmas? Is it logic? History? Superior virtue? 
Say rather mere physical accident. And when we realise that 
circumstance, we may understand the ebullition of ferocious 
anger roused by our declaration of war, an outburst really 
directed not so much at our mere act of self-assertion as at 
the supposed implication that, whatever our forces, we could 
ever enter upon the ordeal on equal terms. 

The frontier is the vital difficulty. An overwhelming 
posse-comitatus of international police may compel the 
stronger to respect, for the time being, the rights of the 
weaker. But who can eliminate from natural enemies the 
normal appetite to take what seems as naturally the property 
of one as of the other ? 

Hopeless of complete solution, the problem—embracing 
more than half the science of pacificism—may be met and 
frankly dealt with here and there. International peace- 
makers in conference have at least certain clearly definable 
principles on which not to act. In the old days, the 
first overthrow of Napoleonic tyranny was followed by what 
historians can only describe as the quarrels of vultures over 
carrion. 

The new humanity of the twentieth century will at least 
be Utopian enough to demand that though a desperately 
offensive combatant must be effectively repressed and “set 
back,” yet, speaking generally, no nation should be exposed 
to any action or punishment which would be a perpetual 
exasperation and consequently a source of malicious encourage- 
ment to her reviving nationality. 
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The principle may be excellently illustrated by a suggestion 
made the other day (by an eminent professor of history) that, 
in the event of our victory over the Germans, we should take 
back the strongly fortified position of Heligoland, originally 
given up, it was suggested, by an impulse of unreasoning 

nerosity.! Doubtless the place might be of use to us: and 
on much the same principle might the victorious enemy 
demand the cession of Dover and its forts, as a check upon 
our naval activities. 

But common sense and humanity do not suggest the 
multiplication, by the above policy, of unnatural permanent 
elements of discord. England really surrendered Heligoland, 
it may be urged, because the islet belongs to Germany about 
as “naturally” as Dover cliffs belong to England. And in 
the absence of any very special distinction to be drawn by 
naval or military experts, it may be fairly argued that, in 
such a case—here merely selected as an example—the sense of 
wrong and the artificial stimulus to a renewal of war would 
be dangers outweighing the advantage of the occupation. 
Gibraltar may, of course, be suggested as a parallel case, but 
our peculiar relation to the sea and the history of the place 
make a considerable difference. 

The principle is clear. We do not make war against 
nature—human or geographical, spiritual or material. We 
make war, as Aristotle says, for the sake of peace, as we work 
for the sake of leisure. We are enclosed in one world with 
“the other peoples,” and as we cannot escape them, if we 
wished it, we must devise means of living happily together. 
There is no other resource. Even if we could inspire it, 
universal fear would not, we believe,—in spite of the apparent 
dissent of certain profound intellects — counterbalance the 
force of universal hatred. 


1 A more practical and, as the writer understands, perfectly practicable 
suggestion is that the small and geologically perishable islet on which Germany 
has spent so much should be destroyed, blown up, as one burns a dangerous 
toy injudiciously entrusted to a mischievous infant. 
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The contrast, the true conflict, is between the ephemeral 
and the egotistical on the one hand, the universal and eterna] 
on the other. There is no resource but to hold aloft the 
banner of those rights and principles “ which endure and go 
forward and are not dropped by time.” 

It is well, perhaps, that those of us who have believed too 
much in words should be reminded of the basic fact of civilisa. 
tion, that “the fair flower of right” flourishes only on “the 
gnarled and rugged stem of might.” But it is to be re. 
membered that there is a force, a “ might,” before which facts, 
figures, fleets, armies, forts and cannon are as nothing, and 
that is—the human heart. 

There is perhaps one preliminary consideration that may 
inspire our hope. The nation best at the great game of war 
has long been believed to inhabit these islands, and our 
freshest, most sanguinary experience scarcely indicates any 
loss of that supremacy on sea or land. If such a nation is 
best qualified to establish and inspire enduring peace, may not 
that be because the ostentatiously professional and specialised 
“destroyer” is not, after all, the true lord of war ? 

The true “ Happy Warrior” is rather the enthusiast of 
high and enduring ideals—of liberty, industry, democracy— 
who will, with all these lifelong enthusiasms condensed into 
the one conflict, turn and rend those who cross his path of 
peaceful evolution. Of the two antagonists it remains to be 
seen which can conciliate most of that world-sympathy, with- 
out which permanent success is for either impossible. 

Life—as great and disturbing cataclysms only drive home 
to our conviction—is one thing, including in its plane of 
human activities both war and peace. On those who would 
spiritually differentiate the two extremes, making of peace 
an armistice of luxurious decadence, or of war an orgy of 
demoralised egoism—Destiny surely attends. 


G. H. POWELL. 


Lonpon. 
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SURVEY OF RECENT PHILOSOPHICAL 
AND THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE. 


PHILOSOPHY. 


Proressorn G. DAWES HICKS. 


Me Bertrann Russett’s Lowell Lectures on Our Knowledge of the 
External World, as a Field for Scientific Method in Philosophy (Chicago 
and London: Open Court Company, 1914), taken in conjunction with his 
article on “ The Relation of Sense-Data to Physics ” (Scientia, July 1914), 
resents in a lucid and suggestive way a bold attempt to solve the problem 
of knowledge, differing in many important respects from the author's 
previous attempts in the same direction. Mr Russell seeks, in his new 
mode of treating the problem, to illustrate what he calls the logical-analytic 
method in philosophy, a method the first complete example of which is 
to be found in the writings of Frege, and which he holds is perfectly 
adequate, in all branches of philosophy, to yield whatever positive scientific 
knowledge it is possible for us to gain. The problems and the method of 
philosophy have, he thinks, been wholly misconceived from the time of 
Thales to that of Mr Bradley, but the science of philosophy, understood 
as he understands it, may hope to solve its problems with all the precision 
and certainty to which the most advanced sciences have attained. I have 
not been able, I confess, to derive from the writer’s exposition any clear 
idea of the province he would assign to this new science, or of its exact 
demarcation from other sciences, nor can I discover the reason why it 
should henceforward monopolise the title of “ philosophy.” The “ classical 
tradition” in philosophy represents, on the whole, we are told, a decaying 
force, but we are not furnished with the grounds that have led to this, by 
no means obvious, conclusion. The “ classical tradition ” is, we learn, the 
last surviving child of two very diverse parents: the Greek belief in reason, 
and the mediseval belief in “ the tidiness of the universe ”—a cryptic saying 
which sets one wondering about the parentage of many other children 
whose relationship to this “child” is, according to the historical records, 
exceedingly close. Apparently Mr Russell considers the distinguishing 
characteristic to the “classical tradition” to be the belief “that a priori 
reasoning could reveal otherwise undiscoverable secrets about the universe, 
and could prove reality to be quite different from what, to direct observa- 
tion, it appears to be” (p. 5)—a belief, surely, against which the batteries 
of Kant never ceased to concentrate their fire. The “large untested 
generalities” which thus ensued were recommended, so Mr Russell is 
persuaded, “only by a certain appeal to imagination ”—and here, again, 
one is inclined to ask where, in the Critique of Pure Reason, for example, 
417 
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such an appeal is to be found. Philosophy as a science will, like other 
sciences, seek a “theoretical understanding of the world” (p. 25); it will 
aim at “what is general, and the special sciences, however they may suggest 
large generalisations, cannot make them certain” (p. 236). Do, then 
generalisations of the scope of the modern theories of the constitution of 
the atom and of relativity belong to the science of physics or to the 
science of philosophy? And if to the former, how is the stage of 
generality, beyond which the resources of the physicists are no longer 
of avail, to be determined? Again, after the condemnation passed 
upon the use made of imagination in speculative inquiry, it is somewhat 
startling to meet with the assertion that “ fertility in imagining abstract 
hypotheses ” has “ most of all been lacking hitherto in philosophy ” (p. 289), 
and that the two processes of doubting the familiar and imagining 
the unfamiliar “ form the chief part of the mental training required for a 
philosopher” (p. 238), for it can scarcely be contended that the imaginative 
faculty of such a thinker as Plato, for instance, was confined to the familiar, 
Mr Russell’s new theory of sense-data and of their relation to the objects 
of physics is worked out with extreme care and subtlety, and will certainly 
call forth much discussion. The influence of Mach upon his thought, in 
this connection, has been, I should suppose, considerable. Sense-data at 
the times when they are data are, it is contended, all that we directly and 
primitively know of the external world; they are not mental, but physical 
in character; what the mind adds to them is, in fact, merely awareness, 
By a “sense-datum ” is meant not the whole of what is given in sense at 
one time, but such a part of the whole as might be singled out by atten- 
tion: particular patches of colour, particular noises, etc. In physics as 
commonly set forth, sense-data appear as functions of physical objects; 
when such-and-such waves impinge upon the eye, we see such-and-such 
colours, and so on. But the waves are in truth inferred from the colours, 
not vice versa, and physics cannot be regarded as resting upon a valid 
empirical basis until the waves have been expressed as functions of the 
colours and other sense-data. Mr Russell tries to show how this may be 
done. The supreme maxim in scientific philosophising he takes to be: 
“ Wherever possible, logical constructions are to be substituted for inferred 
entities.” A single space, a single time, and permanent things or matter, 
as assumed by physics, can all, he thinks, be interpreted as logical construe- 
tions. Starting, for example, from a world of helter-skelter sense-data, we 
may collect these into series, each of which series can be regarded as con- 
sisting of the successive appearances of “ one” thing. Thus we may arrive at 
the persistent “ matter ” of physics, without the metaphysically illegitimate 
hypothesis of permanent substance. It is unnecessary, for the enunciation 
of the laws of physics, to assign any reality to a persistent matter. Just 
as the one thing simultaneously seen by many people may be interpreted 
as a construction, so the one thing seen at different times by the same or 
different people may be interpreted as a construction, as being in fact 
nothing but a certain grouping of certain sensibilia. I think Mr Russell's 
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argument, able and ingenious as it unquestionably is, is vitiated by a 
wholly unwarrantable psychological assumption adopted at the outset-— 
the assumption, namely, that sensibilia, as he defines them, are or can be 
objects of direct apprehension ; an assumption, it seems to me, that is open 
tp most of the objections that have been successfully urged against Hume’s 
theory of “ impressions.” Whatever may be thought, however, of his 
treatment of our knowledge of external things, every philosophical student 
will be grateful to Mr Russell for his exceedingly valuable and lucid 
account of the modern mathematical theory of continuity and infinity, to 
the working out of which he himself has largely contributed. The points 
and instants which mathematicians introduce in dealing with space and 
time may not, it is urged, be actual physically existing entities; they may 
he logical constructions, whilst yet the continuity of actual space and time 
may be more or less analogous to mathematical continuity, which is a 
property only possible to a series of terms, that is, to terms arranged in an 
order. The continued bisection of a distance gives us an infinite series of 
diminishing distances ; but just because the series has no end, we cannot say 
that in the end the distance will grow infinitesimal. We shall never reach 
a distance that is not a finite distance, and, therefore, of course, never 
reach by such continued bisection the mathematical point. Mr Russell 
gives, also, a most interesting account of Frege’s theory of number. “The 
number of terms in a given class” is defined as meaning “ the class of all 
classes that are similar to the given class” ; e.g. the number two is the class 
of all couples, and the number three the class of all triads. This definition 
is, it is pointed out, equally applicable to finite and infinite numbers, and 
it does not require the admission of some new and mysterious set of meta- 
physical entities. Accordingly, it is apparent that it is the class or the 
general term, not physical things, which is the proper subject of number. 
In connection with Mr Russell’s treatment of sensation, the symposium 
on “The Status of Sense-Data” by Dr G. E. Moore and Professor G. F. 
Stout in the new volume of the Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society 
(NS. vol. xiv., 1914, London: Williams & Norgate) will prove helpful. 
Dr Moore does not indicate whether he is satisfied with the theory of 
physical objects as logical constructions, but he takes the same view of 
sensibilia and of their relation to mind as is taken by Mr Russell. There 
is a fundamental difference, he insists, between the relation I have to a 
sensibile when I am actually seeing or hearing it, and any relation (for there 
may be several) which I may have to the same sensibile when I am only 
thinking of it or remembering it. The former relation is that of “direct 
apprehension,” which, however, does not imply that the sensibile is in my 
mind in the sense in which it may be said the mental act of apprehend- 
ing it is in my mind. ‘There is no reason why sensibilia should not exist 
at times when they are not experienced. As regards the relation of sensibilia 
to physical objects, Dr Moore thinks one of two interpretations may be 
true. The one is expressed by the statement that, if certain conditions 
are fulfilled, I, or some other person, would directly apprehend certain other 
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sensibilia ; the other is, that the physical object has some particular kind of 
causal relation to my experience, the physical object being its « source,” 
Confronting the latter interpretation is the serious difficulty of explaini 
how we ever come to know that sensibilia have a “source” at all. Professor 
Stout maintains that in direct apprehension the sensibile is existentially 
present to consciousness as a pain is existentially present when it is actually 
being felt. He holds that the physical object as perceived or imagined 
includes not only the source but the nature of the sensibilia so far as the 
latter stand to the source in the relation of being its sensible appearances, 
As regards the way in which any directly apprehended sensibile is correlated 
with an existence beyond its own, Professor Stout finds an important 
analogy between our knowledge of the connection of an image with its 
primary sensibile and our knowledge of the connection of a primary 
sensibile with its source. The subject is also dealt with from another 
point of view by the writer of this Survey in his presidential address to 
the Society on “ Appearance and Real Existence,” with which the volume 
of the Proceedings opens. Here it is contended that to suppose sensibilia, 
as distinguished from physical things, are directly apprehended objects, is 
an error. It is, throughout, physical things that are apprehended (physical 
things being composed not merely of the constituents specified by the 
physicist, but possessing likewise the properties described as secon 
qualities), and upon which the act of apprehension is directed ; the appear. 
ances arise only in and through the act of apprehension being directed 
upon the physical object. Appearances are ways in which existent reality 
is apprehended, and are not themselves existences. Professor J. A. Smith 
contributes to the same volume of the Proceedings a most interesting paper 
‘On Feeling.” Three theories are examined which pronounce “ feeling ” to 
be (a) experience undeveloped or undifferentiated, (6) a special kind of ex. 
perience, (c) some “concomitant” of experience. It is pointed out that all 
these theories make “feeling” significant only by relation to some other 
term or terms more formed, independent, and substantial. In lieu of 
these, the theory is offered that by “ feeling” we mean experience con- 
sidered in respect of its degree of perfection, and that, when we contrast 
it with other forms or grades of experience, it signifies what is as experi- 
ence relatively incomplete or imperfect. When a positive character is 
attributed to it, that is always pleasantness. Unpleasantness or painful- 
ness is relative and negative ; it is failure to be even “feeling.” Professor 
S, Alexander discusses, in a very original manner, the question of “ freedom.” 
Human freedom, he urges, is but a particular case of something much more 
general, which is, as Wordsworth said of pleasure, “spread through the 
world.” Freedom is determination in enjoyment or the experience each 
thing has of the workings of its own nature, and it involves no feature 
save enjoyment which distinguishes it from natural or physical action, 
that is to say, which is contemplated. Not all human action is free. 
When it is unfree its determinants are not present in enjoyment. But 
when free action in turn becomes the object of contemplation it falls 
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into the class of determined natural action. The’.stone whieh for us 
is compelled from our point of view is free in: its-internal:actions for 
itself, It acts, in Spinoza’s phrase, from the necessity of.:its.own nature, 
Dr H. Wildon Carr concludes the volume with a ‘paper, ‘which will be 
helpful at the present time, on “ The Principle of Relativity and its Im- 
portance for Philosophy.” Since Dr Carr wrote, two important works on 
the subject have appeared, the one by Dr L. Silberstein, entitled The 
Theory of Relativity (London: Macmillan & Co., 1914), and the other by 
Mr E. Cunningham, entitled The Principle of Relativity (Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1914). According to Dr Carr the principle of relativity 
afirms that “neither space, nor time, nor matter, nor ether (if there is 
ether) is absolute,” for “no one of these is one and the same identical 
reality for every observer, but each is particular to the observer.” 

Two critical articles in Mind deserve special attention. The one, by 
Mr C. D. Broad, in the July number, deals. with “Mr Bradley on Truth 


and Reality,” and contains a searching examination of the theory of truth 
ascoherence. Is the judgment that coherence is the ultimate test of truth, 
asks the writer, accepted simply because it is coherent with all other judg- 


ments? If so, we have a vicious circle. Unless this judgment can be 


known to be true independent of its coherence with other judgments, 
how will the fact of its coherence with them prove its truth? For, 
until we know that it is true, we have no ground for thinking the 
members of a coherent system more likely to be true than those of an 
incoherent system. Mr Broad suggests that it is not precisely the same 
thing that is meant by truth and falsehood when it is said that no judg- 
ment is quite true or false, and when it is said that judgments have 
degrees of truth. The other article I refer to is that by Mr E. J. 
Strange, in the October number, on “Objectives, Truth and Error,” 
in which he examines Meinong’s theory of the nature of judgment 
and in connection therewith the theory of Mr Russell. 
Mr Strange points out, makes the important distinction between that 
concerning which we judge and that which is judged in and by the 
act of judgment. That concerning which is judged (das Beurteilte) may 
be, for example, a prisoner, and that which is judged (das Geurteilte) 
“that he did not commit the offence with which he is charged.” The 
former is what Meinong calls the object of the judgment and the latter 
the objective, and for him the distinction of true and false beliefs depends 
upon the distinction between valid and invalid objectives. 
true when it is a belief in an objective which is a fact; it is false when its 
objective is not a fact. 
from the lack of an explicit statement of the distinction between knowledge 
by acquaintance and knowledge by description. ‘The relation of the mind 
to objectives must not be regarded, he insists, as the same as the relation 
of the mind to sensibilia. 
one, but I believe Meinong is right in not pressing the distinction in the 
manner which Mr Strange seems to desiderate. 


Meinong, as 


A belief is 


Mr Strange argues that Meinong’s doctrine suffers 


The question here raised is, no doubt, a crucial 
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A werk entitled ‘The Concept of Consciousness, by Professor B, B 
Holt, the. author or one of: the essays in the volume The New Realism, 
has just been ptbliskead(London: George Allen & Co., 1914). The ttl 
is somewhat oi a misnomer, for half the book is taken up with the discussion 
of epistemological and metaphysical problems before the concept of cop. 
sciousness is referred to at all. Philosophy must take as its starting-point, 
it is contended, the fundamental category of being. Being which connotes 
nothing denotes everything, and consequently is absolutely universal, To 
being real or being true there is the opposed category of being unreal or 
being untrue. So that some additional determination over and above be} 
is needed to make an entity real or unreal (true or untrue). But being not 
are words without meaning ; there is no negative category to being. This 
consideration, valuable enough in itself, is made the ground for g 
number of conclusions it will scarcely bear the weight of. Subjective 
idealism, for example, is taken to be obviously a false doctrine, becaus 
“mind is really something, and hence everything it cannot be.” But 
surely this easy mode of disposing of the matter will convince nobody, 
The idealist is concerned with the esse of particular realities, namely 
sensible things, and his thesis is that their particular kind of being is that 
of being objects for mind. He is not in the least concerned to maintain 
that “mind is everything.” The author reaches what he calls a system of 
“monism” by the help of the somewhat curious conception of “neutral 
entities.” The ultimate constituents of the universe, in other words, are, 
in strictness, neither mental nor material; they are all of such stuff as 
logical and mathematical manifolds are made of. Minds and material 
things are specific complexes of these entities ; and although the distinction 
between these two is valid and not to be explained away, it is not a sharp 
distinction like the boundary between two countries. Very obviously, itis 
asserted, the purely mathematical and logical entities are inhabitants of 
both regions. Extravagant as the doctrine will appear, it is worked out 
with ingenuity and skill. But it seems to me Professor Holt has upon his 
hands not only all the difficulties of an atomism, such as Hume’s, but also 
the additional perplexity of making the transition from being to existence, 
Yet it is assumed that all being is a single, infinite system in which the 
entire variety develops deductively from a small number of propositions 
Certain relatively simple combinations of the neutral entities are the 
logico - mathematical terms and systems; certain more complicated 
aggregates are physical bodies in their spatial and temporal relations; 
whilst the yet more complicated aggregates defined by the response relation 
are the manifolds which are known as mental. Thus, it is claimed, the 
supposed gap between organic life and conscious life is closed up; the 
knowing process is deducible from the life-process of response. I can only 
say I do not see in the least how the deduction is accomplished. 
Under the title of The Idealistic Reaction against Science (London: 
Macmillan, 1914), Miss Agnes M‘Caskill offers an English version of 
Professor Aliotta’s work La reazione idealistica contro la scienza, published 
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in 1912, but which the author has subjected to a process of revision in 
order, as he says, to improve it and adapt it to the British public. ‘The 
greater part of the work consists of a critical examination of various recent 
attempts to solve the problem of knowledge. The criticism is often acute 
and suggestive. In a concluding chapter, Professor Aliotta sketches in 
outline a form of spiritualistic realism which he opposes to the neo- 
Hegelian idealism that came into vogue in Italy after the decline of 

itivism. In a realistic sense, he would accept Hegel’s profound saying, 
«Mind is the truth of Nature.” Just as a genius reveals to his fellow-men 
something which they had vaguely felt, but were unable to conceive 
lucidly, so human consciousness acts with regard to things in nature; in 
the mind which apprehends them they are raised to a higher level of 
reality, thus becoming truer than they would be of themselves whilst 
outside human knowledge. Nature, however, must not be interpreted as 
an assemblage of spiritual monads, endowed with a greater or less degree 
of consciousness. The reduction of all things to systems of conscious units 
isan arbitrary procedure, for the analogy is only legitimate where there is 
some evidence of psychic life, and affords no help from the point of view of 
intelligibility. Seeing that the character proper to the conscious ego is its 
inability to communicate directly with other egos, if we conceive matter 
to be an assemblage of elementary minds, we should arrive at the window- 
less monads of Leibniz. Monads in order to act upon others from without 
must cease to be merely minds, and be bodies as well; their activity would 
not in that case be merely psychical, but would partake likewise of the 
physical. The physical world in its objectivity presents itself as the 
necessary organ of spiritual life. 

The first volume of Professor John Burnet’s Greek Philosophy, in the 
series of The Schools of Philosophy, edited by Sir Henry Jones (London: 
Macmillan, 1914), is a welcome addition to the treatises we possess on the 
early systems, and will serve probably as the recognised University text- 
book for many years to come. Most readers familiar with Professor 
Burnet’s previous work will turn with eagerness to the treatment here of 
Socrates and Plato. We were already prepared, by his edition of the 
Phedo, for the view he takes of the position of Socrates. After the 
departure of Philolaus to Italy, Socrates, he thinks, became to all intents 
and purposes the head of the Pythagoreans who remained behind in 
Athens, He accepts as historical the representation of the Phedo that 
Socrates and the Pythagoreans held in common the doctrine of intelligible 
forms (vonra ein), which doctrine he takes to be Pythagorean in origin, and 
that Socrates made important original contributions to the theory which, in 
fact, completely transformed it. He emphasises the consideration that the 
theory of forms in the sense in which it is maintained in the Phado and 
the Republic is wholly absent in the most distinctively Platonic of the 
dialogues, those, namely, in which Socrates is no longer the chief speaker. 
Professor Burnet regards the Thectetus and the Parmenides as the earliest 
of the dialogues distinctively Platonic, and takes the distinguishing feature 
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of both of them to be Plato’s preoccupation with the Megarians, from whose 
position he is here finally emancipating himself. The Thectetus is meant 
to lead up to an examination of the theory of Euclid, and in the Parmenides 
there is direct criticism of the doctrine of forms as that is delineated in the 
Phedo and the Republic. 'The author urges that his hypothesis should 
be tested by its efficacy in “saving” the writings of Plato himself and the 
statements of Aristotle and others who knew him. A second edition, in 
one volume, of Mr A. W. Benn’s well-known book The Greek Philosophers 
(London: Smith, Elder & Co., 1914) has also appeared. It contains g 
chapter on Plato’s Metaphysics, which is in great part new. Mr Benn 
maintains there is no real ground for supposing that any other philosopher 
anticipated Plato in his daring flight of speculation. He thinks that in 
his later period Plato abandoned the Idea of the Good as the starting. 
point of his dialectical hierarchy for another Idea, the Idea, namely, of 
Identity, but that this also is distinctly qualified as non-existent or, as we 
should say, “ purely ideal,” and as realised only in combinations where its 


purity is lost. G. Dawes Hicks. 
Universiry Co.tirce, Lonpon. 


THEOLOGY. 
Tue Rev. Proresson JAMES MOFFATT, D.Lrrr. 


Ir will be more than a sentimental regret to many students of theology to 
learn that the editor and publishers are no longer able to continue the 
Zeitschrift fiir wissenschaftliche Theologie. For half a century it was the 
organ of Adolf Hilgenfeld, who filled its pages with vigorous and inde- 
pendent essays on the lines of the Tiibingen school. But the very qualities 
which make for the success of a one-man journal tell against it when the 
founder dies, and it is not altogether a surprise, although it is a pity, to 
find that Hilgenfeld’s Zeitschrift has not been able, since his death, to 
encounter the severe competition of its rivals. We cannot part from it 
without acknowledging the high standard of its contents and the permanent 
value of several contributions which are to be found in its long file of 
fifty-five volumes. ‘The last number contains two articles, one by Professor 
Hugo Koch on “ Pascha in der iltesten Kirche,” the other by Dr Hans 
Rust on “Die Aufgabe der Religionspsychologie.” Dr Rust traces the 
change and development of psychology in the religious sphere. In 
Schleiermacher, he contends, the psychological treatment of religion was 
intended to form a basis for the representation of life in the “ Glaubens- 
lehre,” whereas nowadays it claims the further and more ultimate right 
to penetrate the secret of the entire religious life. The essay describes the 
phases of the modern advance, with particular reference to Professor James 
and Starbuck, the only psychologists with whom the author seems to be 
acquainted outside his own country. Dr Johnson once wrote a prayer 
“On the Study of Philosophy, as an instrument of living,” to which he 
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subsequently added the note: “This study was not pursued.” The study 
of philosophy from the side of psychology has been pursued, however, by 
many writers as an aid to the religious life, some of whom attach more 
value to it than Dr Rust appears to do. A contemporary instance is 
furnished by Herr E. Brunner’s Das Symbolische in der religiésen Erkenntnis 
(Tibingen: J. C. B. Mohr), a trenchant protest against the claims of 
intellectualism or rationalism in the sphere of religion. Herr Brunner 
discusses “Begriff” and “Symbol” in relation to religious knowledge, 
upholds the right of the latter as the expression of personal life and 
concrete experience, and, after an elaborate analysis, argues for the 
inviolable existence of religious knowledge and of the religious life as 
against philosophical speculation. Some points in this argument are 
handled independently by F. J. de Holl in Theologisch Tijdschrift (pp. 
994-830, “ De objectiviteitstheorie in de ethiek”), by Professor Leuba in 
the third part of his La Psychologie des phénoménes religieux (Paris: Alcan), 
by R. B. Perry in “Contemporary Philosophies of Religion” (Harvard 
Review, July), and by Henri Reverdin (Revue de Théologie et de 
Philosophie (May, pp. 191 f.), in an interesting survey of the philosophical 
phenomenalism held by J. J. Gourd, Amiel’s successor at Geneva.’ 

To pass from such discussions to J.-V. Bainvel’s Latin treatise De Vera 
Religione et Apologetica (Paris: Beauchesne) is like going back to the 
days of wooden ships from an age of ironclads and submarines. The book 
is evidently intended for the use of Roman Catholic students who accept 
the scholastic philosophy ; it contains some references to Roman Catholic 
literature on apologetics which will be serviceable to non-Catholic readers, 
and the appendix includes a French essay by the Jesuit father La Broise 
upon the development of religion in the nineteenth century, which has 
several points of interest. But otherwise the volume, in method and aim 
alike, is curiously out of touch with vital issues. Among the English 
“influxus” (p. 23), Liberal Protestantism is included : “sed cum tendentia, 
apud multos, ad aliquam quasi secularisationem rei religiose, et omni- 
modam separationem ab omni religione positiva, etiam christiana: qualem 
tendentiam exhibent non pauci articuli philosophie religiose in Hibbert 
Journal.” The learned author hopes to follow up this treatise with 
another upon the Church. Meantime he publishes a brief sketch of 
La Vie Intime du Catholique (Paris: Beauchesne), a study of religious 
experience rather than a work of theology or devotion. ‘There is little 
new in the treatment of the subject, however. Our God, the author claims, 
is the God of the Bible, but few types of Christian piety are further from 
the Bible than that outlined in this manual, and it is doubtful if its 
pages will attract or convince those who are outside the Roman Church.” 


1 A special oe is furnished by Dr W. F. Cobb’s historical and experimental 
study of Spiritual Healing (London: G. Bell), an attempt to show that the P enomena 
of scwmgg cures are part of nature’s activity and too real to be suspected by medical 
scepticism, 

* An Anglican counterpart is Bishop Hall’s devout Haposition of the Litany 
(London : Mowbray). 
Vor, XIII.—Ne. 2. 28 
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Dr A. E. Garvie’s The Missionary Obligation (Hodder & Stoughton) 
is a thoughtful plea’ that no changes in the social or theological out. 
look justify “any indifference to or abandonment of the Foreign Mission 
enterprise”; the mission obligation is bound up with an adequate con. 
ception of the Christian Gospel, and the author re-states this with 
emphasis and conviction. In this connection we may note a clear and 
penetrating monograph, by Professor N. Séderblom, on Natiirlich 
Theologie wnd Allgemeine Religionsgeschichte (Hinrichs: Leipzig), which 
seeks to supply a much-needed basis for the rights and philosophy of 
comparative religion; but a closer pendant to Dr Garvie’s argument is 
furnished by a recent article in the Revue du Clergé Francais (June, pp. 
701 f.) on Germany and its Foreign Missions, Catholic and Protestant, 
The authors, speaking for the French Roman Church, confess to a certain 
feeling of envy that Germany is taking up the réle of France in the 
championship of missions abroad. “Il est donc un fait indéniable: 4 
Yheure méme ot la France, affaiblie par la dépopulation, déchirée par les 
querelles de partis, semble se replier sur elle-méme et renoncer définitive. 
ment a sa sublime vocation de chevalier du Christ ; a l'heure oi, peut-étre, 
des ministres de passages sont tentés d’abandonner par quelque traité 
secret a des voisins avides de le recueillir notre séculaire protectorat des 
chrétiens en Orient ;—justement fire de son merveilleux développement 
économique et, d’ailleurs, encouragée et comme forcée par la surabondance 
de sa population, Allemagne réve d’hégémonie mondiale, et cherche d 
sassurer d’abord dans ses nouvelles possessions l’appui des forces 
religieuses.” The difficulties discussed by Dr Garvie are primarily those 
raised by the newer views of the Bible, however, and Professor Von 
Dobschiitz’s sketch of The Influence of the Bible on Civilisation (T. & T. 
Clark) sets these in their proper proportions; he considers that “the 
influence of the Bible on civilisation still continues, and it will grow 
greater the more the Bible is used in the proper way, as an influence not 
on outward form but in inward inspiration.”? Less general, though un- 
technical, is Mr Neville Talbot's Mind of the Disciples (Macmillan), in 
which the author, “as an ex-soldier and no scholar,” modestly and 
persuasively argues that the New Testament reveals a series of stages 
leading up to the full confession of Jesus as Lord in “the region of the 
theological, the supernatural, the ecclesiastical, and sacramental.” Two 
volumes of a popular apologetic nature* have appeared on this line: one 
Mr R. W. Harden’s The Evangelists and the Resurrection (Skeffingtons), 
a conservative and not very strong statement; and the other Dr J. A. 

1 Mr D. C. Mackintosh’s papers in the American Journal of Theology, now concluded, 
on “The New Christianity and World Conversion,” are a useful complement. 

® Father Plater’s The Priest and Social Action (Longmans) is a Roman Catholic plea, 
written with some historical breadth, for a positive social policy of the Church in the 
present state of civilisation. He rightly complains that non-Catholic students in this 
country are apt to ignore the contribution of the German priests. . 

3 Dr W. M. Groton’s The Christian Eucharist (Longmans) is also apologetic ; it is an 
attempt to clear Paul and the primitive church from the theurgic mysticism whic 
penetrated the contemporary cults and their sacramental feasts. 
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MClymont’s Baird Lecture on New Testament Criticism (Hodder & 
Stoughton). 

Professor Burkitt’s Schweich Lecture on Jewish and Christian Apoca- 
lypses (Oxford Press), which should be read alongside of Dr Charles’ little 
study, in the “ Home University Library,” on Religious Development 
letween the Old and the New Testament, is a blend of impressionist and 
literary criticism. His views on Enoch and the Ascension of Isaiah run 
contrary to the ideas usually held by experts, and will doubtless raise 
discussion. ‘The thesis of the lectures, that the essence of apocalyptic is 
the doctrine of the Last Judgment, is developed with characteristic 
freshness. It seems to require modification and qualification in the sphere 
of Christian apocalypses. Professor Burkitt's main interest is in the 
Jewish, however, and he succeeds in bringing out the function of apoca- 
lypses during the stress of the Maccabean period and also the factor which 
led to their subsequent loss of popularity in Judaism. “The religion of 
Jochanan ben Zakkai is a legitimate child of the religion of Ezra. I am 
only putting before you the view that it is not the only legitimate child ; 
and further, that in adapting itself to the altered conditions of existence 
after 70, the Rabbinical Religion was obliged to abandon part of the 
inheritance of former generations.” Much as Professor Burkitt differs from 
Canon Charles on some points of literary criticism, he is at one with him in 
maintaining the historical rights of apocalyptic to a more serious place in 
pre-Christian Judaism than most Jewish scholars are still willing to allow. 
“The Optimism of Jewish Theology,” on which Dr Abelson writes 
pleasantly in The Jewish Review (May, pp. 45 f.), requires to be set in a 
focus like this in order to be seen in its true proportions. 

We may also chronicle some Cambridge literature on two equally 
controversial topics. The issue raised by the Bishop of Oxford’s letter? 
has drawn down a cloud of pamphlets already, but none has been quite 
so pungent and weighty as Professor H. M. Gwatkin’s Open Letter 
(Longmans, Green & Co.), which is full of crisp answers with historical 
knowledge behind them. “The alleged necessity of a mechanical succes- 
sion does not go well with our Lord’s warning against tradition and 
masters upon earth, or with the purely spiritual nature of His blessings 
on the meek, the pure in heart, and such like; nor is it confirmed by 
experience, if the non-episcopal Churches of Christ show no very notable 
moral inferiority to others. There is a glib reply to this, but we beg the 
question if we say that grace is given to the Catholic through his Church, 
to the other notwithstanding his Church.” ‘ You lay down the law, 
that none may be received to Communion unless he has been confirmed 
(or is ready to be confirmed) by the laying-on of a bishop’s hands. In 
your haste to shut out Protestants from our Church you shut out also 
the Greeks, who are not confirmed by a bishop, and the Latins, who have 


_. Bishop Weston of Zanzibar has reissued his book on The One Christ Bae gem 
= alterations which bring it up to date but do not render it less anti-Modernist than 
ore, 
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no laying-on of hands.” And again, in irony: “I am sure you vill 
pardon the misgivings and hesitations of an old student whose eyes no 
doubt are dazzled by the splendour of the light which, as you say, has 
lately risen on ‘us’ to scatter the thick darkness which covered alike the 
Reformers, the Carolines, the Evangelicals, and the great scholars of the 
last generation, and to guide us back into the blessed harmony of 
the undivided Church, so gloriously shown in the Councils of Ephesus 
and the Three Chapters Controversy.” Cambridge has not forgotten its 
history or its reputation for wit, and the former, in a genuinely irenical 
spirit, appears in Mr A. C. Bouquet’s Introduction to the Study of 
Re-Union (Heffer). Dr Skinner of Westminster College has republished, 
with additions, his article upon The Divine Names in Genesis (Hodder & 
Stoughton), which in its own way is an equally conclusive piece of refuta- 
tion. The argument is one which only a trained scholar could deploy, 
and it is presented with fulness and force against the attempt of Dahse 
and some others to gather apologetic figs from critical thistles. The 
thesis of the book is that recent textual criticism has not invalidated the 
documentary analysis of the Pentateuch, and that there is no justification 
for the idea that the higher critics have put faith blindly in the inerrancy 
of the Hebrew text. It will be admitted generally that Dr Skinner has 
not only cleared his position from the misrepresentations and misconcep- 
tions which Dahse and others sought to fasten upon his great Genesis- 
commentary,' but that he has made a positive contribution, based on 
thorough research, to the science of the subject. He is allied, for once, 
to Kénig, whose Die moderne Pentateuchkritik und thre neueste Bekémpf- 
ung is a similar exposure of Dahse’s errors. 

On the broader subject of the Old Testament we have to note an 
ingenious and not inadequate translation of Job in the metre of the 
original, entitled The Poem of Job (Cambridge Press), by Dr E. G. King, 
and a study of “Le Poéte de Job,” by M. Paul Humbert in Reoue de 
Théologie et de Philosophie (May, pp. 161-177), which adds little or 
nothing to Froude’s essay or Mark Rutherford’s notes. 

Dr F. M. Hitchcock’s Jrenceus of Lugdunum (Cambridge) is an invalu- 
able introduction to the study of that father. Irenseus represents the first 
systematisation of doctrine in its “ catholic” form, with what may be called 
“protestant” elements. A monograph of this popular and patient kind 
has been long wanted in English, and the author has risen to the occasion. 
It is one of the most satisfactory contributions to the subject which has 
been made for many years. 

James Morratt. 


1 Dr H. E. Ryle has now ge ey a compact little edition of Genesis, from the 
same standpoint, in the Cambridge Bible ; and in the Expositor (September, pp. 274-282) 
Professor van Gelderen, of Amsterdam, argues that Nimrod is a personification of the 
dynasty of Naram-Sin. 
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A SOCIAL SURVEY. 


SOCIAL THEORY. 


The Church, the State, and the Poor, by Dr W. E. Chadwick (London: 
Robert Scott, 6s. net), seeks to supply a knowledge of the various ways in 
which at different times both Church and State have attempted to deal 
with the problems of poverty, and of the results of their efforts. In the 
author’s view, the evil conditions of to-day are largely due to neglect on 
the part of both Church and State during the first hundred years of 
“industrial revolution.” ‘The standpoint of the book appears most clearly 
in the statement that “ what is termed Christian social work (and of this 
work, that on behalf of the poor is the chief part), if it is to be wisely done, 
must be the issue of a real faith in the whole Christian Creed.” The Rev. 
Will Reason, in The Land Problem for Christian Citizens (National Council 
of Evangelical Free Churches: London, E.C., Memorial Hall, 1s.), applies 
to one of the most difficult of our social problems principles gleaned from 
both the Old and New Testaments—principles which, if whole-heartedly and 
consistently carried out, would leave few problems to solve. In Mothers 
and the Empire, and other Addresses (Salvation Army}Book Department, 
Hodder & Stoughton, 1s. 6d.), Mrs Bramwell Booth desires “to indicate 
the position of the Salvation Army in relation to many of the challenging 
questions of the day,” and “in some degree to direct the opinions and 
activities of others with reference to the momentous issues involved.” 
While we are grateful for this statement of the aims and activities of the 
organisation of which Mrs Booth has been so able and devoted a:servant, it 
must be said that a judicial estimate of the Army’s work by a well- 
informed student of social questions, trained in modern scientific methods, 
has long been a desideratum. The Social Worker's Armoury (The 
Brotherhood Publishing House, Holborn Hall, London, E.C., 2s. 6d.) 
is intended to encourage the study of social service among an active 
society which numbers 600,000 members, and to enforce the obligations 
of Christian citizenship. It contains papers on “Health and Housing,” 
“Work and Wages,” “Child Life,” and other familiar themes,) with 
practical suggestions for study circles. 

One of the most remarkable books in the recent history of Sociology 
is The Great Society: A Psychological Analysis, by Graham Wallas 
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(Macmillan: 7s, 6d. net), every page of which is interesting, illuminating 
and suggestive. Mr Wallas, whose thirty years of hard thinking, carried 
on simultaneously with strenuous public work, give him a special claim 
to a hearing, examines the facts of human psychology with a view to 
discovering (1) how they can be adapted to the needs of the great society, 
and (2) how far existing forms of organisation can be improved by a closer 
adaptation to the facts of human psychology. Future efforts must be 
directed to (1) the organisation of thought, especially by oral group. 
dialectic, as against the mechanical and impersonal manipulation of 
opinion by the Press; (2) the organisation of will (which does not mean 
mere mechanical combination) ; and (3) the organisation of happiness, which, 
as he acutely points out, must include memory of the past and imaging. 
tion of the future. Work and Wealth: 4 Human Valuation (Macmillan: 
8s. 6d. net) is the latest and most stimulating product of Mr J. A. Hobson’ 
pen. Using as a norm or test the Ruskinian maxim that “there is no 
wealth but life,” Mr Hobson endeavours “to present a full and formal 
exposure of the inhumanity and vital waste of modern industry by the 
close application of the best approved formulas of individual and social 
welfare, and to indicate the most hopeful measures of remedy for a society 
sufficiently intelligent, courageous, and self-governing to apply them.” 
Mr Hobson’s quarrel with current economic orthodoxy is on the ground 
of its inherently mechanical character, which renders it unsuitable 
for the human interpretation, and still more for the humanising, of 
industry. When industry has been reconstructed as Mr Hobson and most 
disinterested people desire, and “all property is visibly justified, alike in 
origin and use, the rights of property will for the first time be re 
spected, for they will be for the first time respectable. . . . The effect 
of setting on a human basis the industry of the country would, of course, 
react upon all other departments of life — religion, family and civic 
morality, politics, literature, art, and science.” The Future of Work, 
by L. G. Chiozza Money (Fisher Unwin: 6s. net), contends that British 
invention has been frustrated by commercial method and _ that 
production has been largely directed to the manufacture of useless 
articles. “Production has become so simple that if a people will but 
consent to organise for the production necessary to yield a high minimum 
standard of subsistence for the entire community, the necessary labour will 
occupy so small a proportion of the day of the community’s adults of 
working age as to produce for everyone such a measure of liberty as can 
now be enjoyed in dishonourable ease by but a few.” Poverty and Waste, 
by Hartley Withers (Smith, Elder & Co., 3s. 6d. net), is another indict- 
ment of the waste and inhumanity of society, all the more remarkable as it 
comes from the pen of a city editor, who presumably is free from mere 
nebulous idealism or sloppy sentimentalism. “The net result of our 
haphazard economic system,” he says, “is that a large part of mankind is 
underfed, ill-clad, and ill-housed, and is shut off from many of the comforts 
and decencies of life, while a large part of the rest spends much of its time 
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in wearying itself by consuming things that it does not really want and vying 
with itself in vulgar ostentation and waste. . . . A remedy would be found 
at once if those who have money to spend would grasp and act on the very 

simple fact that, since the producing power of mankind is limited, every 

superfluous and useless article that they buy, every extravagance that they 

commit, prevents the production of the necessaries of life for those who are 

at present in need of them.” Work and Wages: III; Social Betterment 

(Longmans, 9s. net) is the third and concluding part of a continuation by 

Professor Chapman of a volume entitled Work and Wages, published by 

[ord Brassey in 1872. To read the preceding volumes of the series 

(Foreign Competition, 1904; Wages and Employment, 1908), not to speak 

of many other works by other authors, one might have supposed that quite 
a considerable amount of progress had been made, and that a number of 
valuable social principles had been discovered ; yet Professor Chapman con- 
cludes with the following not very hopeful or inspiring sentence: “Our 
general conclusion, if one may be offered, is this: that a final choice can 
only be exercised in the light of a knowledge of sociological laws, of which 
as yet we are ignorant, but that our ignorance is no ground for precluding 
tentative reforms, particularly in view of the fact that through experiment 
alone can the requisite knowledge be acquired.” 

The Economic Organisation of England, by Professor W. J. Ashley 
(Longmans, 2s. 6d. net), is a series of lectures delivered at the Colonial 
Institute, Hamburg. It is an extremely clear, concise, and readable 
account of economic development from the days of the manor to the rise 
of the modern joint-stock system. Not the least valuable part of the book 
is an appendix containing suggestions for further reading. 

The Government printers in Ottawa have issued the Report of a Royal 
Commission on Technical Instruction (appointed by the Canadian Govern- 
ment). It is the most recent account in English of the provision for 
technical and vocational instruction in Germany, France, Holland, Denmark, 
Switzerland, and the British Islands, and its four stout volumes will be 
of value not merely to Canadians, but to residents in other parts of the 
Empire. The Schools and the Nation, by Dr G. Kerschensteiner, trans- 
lated by C. K. Ogden, with introduction by Viscount Haldane (Macmillan, 
6s. net), is not only a statement of abstract general principles, but a 
concrete account of the details of the Munich experiments in vocational 
schools, which of their kind are by far the most successful in the world. 
A shorter work, The Problem of the Continuation School and its Successful 
Solution in Germany, by R. H. Best and C. K. Ogden (P. S. King & Son, 
Is, net), is also interesting and useful. T'raining the Girl, by W. A. 
M‘Keever (Macmillan, 6s. 6d. net), by the Professor of Child Welfare in 
the University of Kansas, is a plea for a whole life-training which will 
cover every phase of the growing girl’s life, through the co-operation of 
the child, the parent, and the teacher, and thus fit her for motherhood 
and citizenship. Boy Life and Labour: The Manufacture of Inefficiency, 
by Arnold Freeman, with preface by Dr M. E. Sadler (P. S, King & Son, 
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3s. 6d. net), summarises the results of a careful inquiry, undertaken at the 
request of the Education Committee of the Birmingham City Council, 
into the conditions of boy labour in Birmingham. What is freshest and 
most interesting in the book is the account of the many influences, dur 
work and outside of it, which go to mould the life of the average boy, 
Like every disinterested person who has studied the question of juvenile 
labour, the author is in favour of a statutory reduction of hours and com. 
pulsory continued education. Vocational Guidance, by J. Adams Puffer 
(Chicago: Rand, M‘Nally & Co.), is valuable because based on personal 
experience in the Lyman School for Boys, the Industrial School of Mass. 
chusetts for Young Delinquents, and the investigation of industrial condi. 
tions in the cities of the United States. 

Eugenics : Twelve University Lectures (New York : Dodd, Mead & Co.) 
is an interesting and valuable reissue of lectures delivered in various 
universities and colleges in the United States in 1912-1913, The stand. 
points of the physician, the zoologist, the anatomist, the physiologist, the 
geneticist, the economist, are all represented, and it is remarkable that 
thinking men in various parts of the country concur in the same general 
belief and admit the same general premises. The keynote of the book is 
to be found in the following words: “To deny the possibility of race 
betterment is the worst form of infidelity : it means to be without faith in 
self, in fellow-men, and in the Creator. To fail to work for it is to neglect 
the highest duty. Race betterment, which of course includes and depends 
upon self-betterment, should influence our daily lives, form a basis for our 
ethical judgments, determine our political activities, and be a strong 
motive in our religion,” Human Derelicts, edited by T. N. Kelynack, M.D, 
(London : C. H. Kelly, Paternoster Row, 5s. net), is intended to provide 
ministers of religion, parents, teachers, social workers, medical officers of 
health, in short, all who have to do with morbid or abnormal specimens 
of mankind, “with a concise and reliable presentation in non-technical 
language of such essential facts, guiding principles, and effective practices 
as are likely to be of assistance in the study and solution of social problems.” 

Those who wish to study the successes and failures of collectivism will 
find two volumes ready to hand, which may be used to set off against 
each other. Where and Why Public Ownership has Failed, by M. Yves 
Guyot (Macmillan, 6s. 6d. net), is a very biassed and partisan statement 
of the case against public ownership. The Collectivist State in the 
Making, by Emil Davies (G. Bell & Son, 5s. net), is a review of the 
amazing growth of collectivist enterprise in every industrial country in 
the world. 


SOCIAL EXPERIMENT. 


Most welcome at the present time to all—and their number is not too 
large — who wish to.preserve some sense of fairness and proportion in 
their estimate of Germany and the Germans is the reissue in a cheap 
edition of Mr W. H. Dawson’s Evolution of Modern Germany (London: 
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Fisher Unwin, 5s. net), by far the sanest, most impartial, most compre- 
hensive, and best-informed work on Germany as a whole in any language 
known to the present writer. The industry, agriculture, education of 
Germany are all minutely and accurately described, as are the various 
influences and activities which have brought about the portentous energy 
of Germany since the Empire. Municipal Life and Government im Germany, 
by the same author (Longmans, 12s 6d. net), is a model of painstaking 
investigation, lucid description, and impartial deduction. The multifarious 
activities of the German municipalities, whether in the region of finance, 
education, the drama, music, social welfare, poor relief, municipal trading, 
the thousand and one things which a German municipality can do, and a 
British municipality cannot as yet do, are all carefully and quite fairly 
described and appraised. The conclusion which Mr Dawson reaches is that 
in various matters mentioned by him Germany has the highest and most 
efiicient development of municipal organisation reached in any country. Of 
smaller compass are Industrial Germany, by W. H. Dawson (The Nation’s 
Library : Collins, 1s. net), and Germany of To-day, by Charles Tower (The 
Home University Library: Williams and Norgate, 1s.), both of which are 
worth reading. The Mainsprings of Russia, by Maurice Baring (Thomas 
Nelson, 2s, net) is an extraordinarily clear and interesting picture of a 
country which for most English-speaking people has been a quite unknown 
land. To the author—and most people who know the country agree with 
hin—Russia is a land of boundless possibilities, spiritual and material. 
Practical Town Planning and Garden Cities and Canals, by J. S. 
Nettlefold (London: St Catherine Press, Norfolk Street, 1s. net each), 
are extremely valuable manuals by a practical worker of unusually wide 
experience and sound discrimination. While the first volume is of the 
high standard which one would expect from the author of Practical 
Housing, the second, if it is read as it ought to be, should be more 
weful, as it deals with a subject which England has scandalously neglected. 
In this matter Spain and England have been most to blame. Mr Nettle- 
fold desires to show that inland waterway reform can be carried out 
without any loss to the State or any permanent injury to existing vested 
interests, and that the possibilities of water-communication should be kept 
in mind in future schemes of town planning. .4 Model Housing Law, by 
Lawrence Veiller (New York: Survey Associates, $2), a work which has 
been prepared under the auspices of the Russel Sage Foundation, is at 
once an indictment of present conditions and a series of detailed sugges- 
tions for remedy. Although aimed at American problems, the book has 
afar more than local interest, and ought to be read by housing reformers 
in other countries. The Federal Children’s Bureau of the United States 
Department of Labour has issued a pamphlet which will be of great 
interest to social workers in the allied countries—Laws Relating to “Mothers? 
Pensions” in the United States, Denmark, and New Zealand. Besides 
Denmark and New Zealand, twenty-two of the United States have schemes 
of pensions for widowed mothers, of whom, alas! in all the allied countries 
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we have many, and shall have many more before the war is over, The 
Charity Organisation Review for September has an admirable article on 
French schemes of relief during war time, while the October number 
of Progress (British Institute of Social Service, Central Buildings, West. 
minster) has a good deal of information about emergency legislation, and 
special measures for the prevention or relief of distress, whether by publie 
or voluntary effort. 

A work which should be an inspiration to all social workers is The 
Life of Dr John Brown Paton, by his son, John Lewis Paton (Hodder & 
Stoughton, 12s. net). A saint and mystic, like the late Canon Barnett he 
had an astounding practical capacity, and besides doing a prodigious 
amount of work himself, he was an unfailing source of inspiration to others, 
He does not appear to have ever suggested a single scheme which proved 
unsuccessful when it was tried, and the number of thriving movements 
started, and often kept going, by him is almost incredible. 


R. P. FARLEY. 
(British Institute of Social Service, 
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REVIEWS 


The Great Society: A Psychological Analysis.—By Graham Wallas.— 
London: Macmillan, 1914. 


Taz central problem of this striking book is indicated by the quotation 
from President Woodrow Wilson, at the head of the first chapter. 
“Yesterday and ever since history began men were related to one another 
as individuals. . . . To-day the everyday relationships of men are with 
great impersonal concerns, with organisations not with individual men. 
... Now this is nothing short of a new social age.” 

Sociological study may sometimes incline us to the view that human 
nature has not fundamentally changed during the last two or three thousand 
years, and this impression would not perhaps be much modified by a 
perusal of Mr Graham Wallas’s Human Nature in Politics, unless by the 
reflection that Mr Wallas’s “ political animal ” was a less rational being than 
the same character in Aristotle. But when we put down his last book, we 
seem, for a moment at least, to see the society in which we are in a fresh 
way. Out of the nebulous mass of experiences which the present-day 
organisation of life is giving us, the definite features of our social age 
stand forth, and we realise that it is indeed in some sense new, and in need 
of a new moral criticism. 

The writer’s own conception of his problem is suggested in the distinc- 
tion he draws in the preface between Human Nature in Politics—“an 
analysis of representative government which turned into an argument 
against nineteenth-century intellectualism,”—and the present book—“ an 
analysis of the general social organisation of a large modern state, which 
has turned at times into an argument against certain forms of twentieth- 
century anti-intellectualism.” 

This book does, in fact, show a very definite faith, not untouched by 
enthusiasm, in the value of clear thought and the efficacy of ideas. Not 
that this is the easy confidence of the last century. Our conviction of the 
inevitability of progress is gone: “ We feel that we must reconsider the 
basis of our organised life, because without reconsideration we have no 
chance of controlling it.” To such reconsideration Mr Wallas makes a 
most valuable contribution in the second part of the book. Whilst no 
435 
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definite formulation of a new social system is given, the problem is here 
attacked on its more real, or inner, side, through a reflection on those cop. 
ditions of human consciousness in society, whether thinking, feeling, or 
willing, which are necessary to stability, and that progress which is not 
inevitable but something to be won. Social psychology has not yet, it 
seems, aided much towards the task of reconstruction, and Mr Wallas 
evidently holds that its methods for this purpose ought to be widened by 
practical experience, and by historical study. In Part I. the main topics 
which concern the psychologist are surveyed. The whole treatment of 
those “ complex dispositions,” the study of which defies the exact methods 
of natural science, is full of interest, but the chapter on thought appears 
to be the most important in relation to the main subject of the book, as 
well as the most original. As against Mr M‘Dougall, and the present wave 
of anti-intellectualism, it is maintained that thought is a true natural dis. 
position, or that “we are born with a tendency, under appropriate condi- 
tions, to think, which is as original and independent as our tendency under 
appropriate conditions to run away.” ‘The supremely pressing problem js 
whether the efficiency of thought in the “great sense,” i.e. for the greatest 
practical ends, can be improved. It is only possible to refer in passing to 
the penetrating analysis and brilliant illustration of those conditions, 
material and mental, of the thinking process, which may be more or les 
modified and controlled. In connection with mental conditions, Mr Wallas 
levels some trenchant criticism at our educational, social, and political insti- 
tutions, in regard to their “moral atmosphere,” whether it is favourable to 
the stimulation of thought. The question of the benefits and limitations 
of control, even of the conditions of thought, is one in which there must 
always be a considerable element of speculation, and Mr Wallas’s recom- 
mendations will probably leave some readers still questioning how far by 
thought we can make thought more free to be at once the master and the 
servant of life. Was it the man of action in Hotspur, or the dreamer, who 
discovered that “'Thought’s the slave of life, and life time’s fool”? 

Much that is valuable and suggestive is said on the respective 
advantages of memory and record, as also of instinct and reason, and in 
answer to the anti-intellectualists Mr Wallas points to the testimony of 
history that “if reason has slain its thousands, instinct has slain its tens 
of thousands.” ‘There is one aspect of the treatment of thought which 
does not seem perfectly consistent with the general standpoint, viz. the 
unquestioning and thoroughgoing acceptance of the biological-genetic view, 
and here I venture to think that Mr Wallas has fallen into that tendency 
to over-simplification which he elsewhere deprecates. It is interesting to 
find that after his exceedingly ingenious biological explanation of esthetic 
delight in the rhythm of music and art, he finds at the highest point 
“a splendid accident of evolution in the correspondence of the rhythm 
not only to the specific resemblances among things immediately useful or 
hurtful to man, but to the ultimate pattern which the finest effort of man’s 
mind is able to detect in the universe as a whole.” Perhaps the emotion 
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of thought itself, “ unhelped and uncoloured by any lower instinct,” which 
he so felicitously describes, may also be regarded as a splendid accident. 

In Part II. again it is the chapter on thought—with reference to 

isation—which seems the most noteworthy. The method of estimat- 
ing and criticising the more salient aspects of modern, social, and political 

isation by means of a grouping, based on psychology, has much to 
commend it, both from the theoretic and the practical standpoint. If we 
interpret the meeting of a Town Council or an educational committee as 
aform of organisation of thought or of will, we ought to be more keenly 
conscious of the imperfection of these institutions than if they are described 
by reference to the place they occupy in the social system. I must confess, 
however, to some degree of doubt as to the exact applicability of the term 
“organisation of thought.” Organisation is surely concerned with the 
form given to certain materials for a definite purpose. Certainly it is a 
rational process, both form and materials are of the nature of intelligence— 
if only as it were solidified thought. But thought, qua thought, has no 
extemal purpose, only the truth-seeking, which is its life. It cannot be 
limited, or set under another law, since it is essentially free and creative, 
and all that organisation can do here is to remove obstructions. The true 
form of oral dialectic, as in Plato’s dialogues, does not then seem to be 
rightly described as organisation, nor to be analogous to the organisation 
ofa political meeting. Seldom has the nature and value of the process in 
the Platonic group been more happily brought out than it is in this 
chapter, and the difference between this process and the deliberations of a 
committee is justly noted. But is not this the difference between the 
living thought organism (to use the word Mr Wallas rejects) and the 
various organisations he deals with? The word organisation is chosen, as 
heexplains, because it is less liable than organism to be taken to imply 
that the association has a conscious life of its own. The difficulty I have 
felt is perhaps not unconnected with some divergence of view on this vital 
question of social psychology. It may readily be admitted that the analogy 
between the State and the individual does not support sufficiently the con- 
ception of a collective personality or self-conscious society. ‘The phraseology 
of the idealistic philosophy in regard to the spirit of the whole—the whole 
vhich is more than the sum of its parts—does seem, nevertheless, to express 
better than any other language some facts of which we may lose sight if 
we refuse to recognise any general will or thought. 

It should be added that in Mr Wallas’s classification the thought- 
organisation for practical purposes is also, in another aspect, a will- 
organisation, and that the typically modern type of thought-organisation 
is “impersonal,” i.e. that in which the main body of the work, whilst 
depending on organised communication with our fellows, is not done in 
their bodily presence, but by means of the written or printed word. In 
his criticism of all these forms of social energy, as expressed in familiar 
stitutions, the author draws from a rich field as yet comparatively little 
arveyed from the standpoint of the social psychologist. As his vivid 
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pictures pass before us in the light of his interpretation, it is at moments 
almost as though the veil were lifted from the spirit of our age, and we 
saw it face to face. It is not altogether a comforting vision, but there js 
a truer optimism in the strong faith in the future of democracy which 
looks steadily at all the difficulties to be surmounted in the vast modem 
community, than in the more superficial hopefulness represented by the 
Fabian Essays of 1888 to which he refers. 

In this respect the criticisms of individualism, socialism, and syn- 
dicalism as forms of will-organisation are of great interest, as also the 
treatment of various special questions, such as the monotony of work, in 
relation to happiness, and the difference between the attitude of men and 
of women in this matter. 

The reviewer ought perhaps not to omit altogether reference to the 
various reflections on war which are found in this book, especially in the 
chapter on “ Love and Hatred.” The present is not the best moment in 
which to estimate their value, but it seems to be not wholly transient. 

The work is described as a “ Psychological Analysis,” but the reader 
feels throughout that it is something more, and that to this something is 
due a certain charm which it possesses. This vague feeling is justified in 
the final illuminating paragraph. Reference having been made to Aristotle's 
recognition that the essence of virtue demands the extreme as well as the 
mean, we learn that “it is rather through Philosophy than Psychology, 
rather through a general interpretation of the universe than through a 
detailed study of so small a part of it as our own minds, that the call of the 
Extreme makes itself most clearly heard.” 


Hitpa D. Oaxetey, 
Kina’s Cottece, Lonpon. 





The Problem of Individuality.—By Hans Driesch, Ph.D., LL.D.—London: 
Macmillan & Co., 1914.—Pp. 81+ vii. 
The History and Theory of Vitalism.—By Hans Driesch, Ph.D.—Trans- 
lated by C. K. Ogden.—London: Macmillan & Co., 1914.—Pp. 289 
+ vii. 
In former days Professor Hans Driesch was an ardent supporter of the 
mechanistic doctrine, full of confidence that the application of the new 
experimental methods of biology, particularly the ingenious and fascinating 
technique of embryology, would provide him with proofs convincing 
enough to settle, on scientific grounds, the old controversy of vitalism 
versus mechanism. He dissected and studied organisms of various types 
only to find himself baffled by the mystery of life everywhere; only to 
discover, to his astonishment, that the mechanistic theory was not merely 
inadequate but absolutely impossible. The volume called The Problem of 
Individuality is the latest exposition of his views, as they were unfolded ina 
course of lectures delivered at King’s College, London, last year. It is not 
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icable here to do more than refer to a few of the arguments embodied 
in this work and reproduced in the companion volume on The History 
and Theory of Vitalism. Briefly, the results of his skilful experimental 
study of the sea-urchin, and other organisms, are indicated as follows: 
«The so-called cleavage of the egg ends in the formation of the blastula— 
a hollow sphere built up of about a thousand cells forming an epithelium. 
Ifyou cut this blastula with a pair of very fine scissors in any direction you 
like, each part will go on developing (provided it is not smaller than one- 
quarter of the whole) and will form a complete larva of small size.” From 
this and similar experiments Driesch concludes that cells in all respects 
similar as regards their prospective potency manifest an extraordinary 
divergence as regards their actual fate, and every cell of the original system 
can play every single réle in morphogenesis. In the words of the late 
Sir Michael Foster, “a cell can do what it wants to.” Driesch then proceeds 
to argue that the machine theory, as an embryological theory, becomes an 
absurdity. There must be some regulating power which is able to arrange 
and direct the potentialities of the cell so as eventually to produce the 
complete individual in every case. There are some leading scientists who 
refuse to acknowledge the validity of this reasoning. Dr J. S. Haldane, 
in his book, Matter, Life and Personality, will not admit that the experi- 
ments referred to prove the autonomy of life, though he himself is a severe 
critic of the mechanistic conception. This first proof of Vitalism, which 
Dr Driesch advances, was also criticised at the recent Australian meeting 
of the British Association by Professor Arthur Dendy in his presidential 
address to the Zoological section. Professor Dendy seems to incline 
towards the mechanistic doctrine, and it is interesting, on that account, 
to note his remarks on the point under discussion. “The fact,” he says, 
“that a blastula may be cut in half and each half give rise to a perfect 
larva is one of the most surprising things in the domain of biological 
science. We cannot, at present, give any satisfactory mechanistic ex- 
planation of these facts, and to attribute them to the action of some 
hypothetical entelechy, after the manner of Professor Hans Driesch, is 
simply an admission of our inability to do so. That there must be some 
mechanism involved is, of course, self-evident, and we know that that 
mechanism may sometimes go wrong and produce monstrous and unwork- 
able results. But it is, I think, equally evident that the organism must 
possess some power of directing the course of events so as generally to 
secure the appropriate results, and it is just this power of directing chemical 
and physical processes, and thus employing them in its own interests, that 
distinguishes a living organism from an inanimate object.” It is difficult 
to see the difference between this conclusion and that of Driesch himself. 
Nevertheless, Driesch’s arguments are open to criticism, though it is 
dificult to discuss them without entering into technical questions which 
are beyond the scope of the present review. But it is perfectly obvious 
that when you cut an organism in two, the cells which immediately border 
on the incision are in an entirely different physical condition. Originally 
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these cells abutted on other cells, but after the operation half of their 
surface became exposed to the surrounding medium. The surface tension 
at the skin of these cells has, therefore, been very considerably al 
and that may be enough to modify the process of osmosis in all the other 
cells, recent work having shown that the forces of surface tension are vy 
closely related to the process of cell division. It is, accordingly, legitimate 
to argue that the upheaval caused by the scissors is enough to put they 
particular cells into the physical condition which is necessary for their 
taking part in the development of a complete individual. In other words, 
the experiments, though they look promising, are not conclusive. It js 
possible, of course, that as we gain more knowledge about the physical 
changes occurring in organic cells—and we know extremely little at 
present—the value of Driesch’s argument will be enhanced. But so far 
it can hardly be said that every possible mechanical explanation has been 
eliminated. 

Dr Driesch’s definition of a machine is also unsatisfactory. It is 
framed with the view of establishing the doctrine of the autonomy of 
life by means of the experiments referred to. ‘A machine,” he says, 
“is a specific arrangement of physico-chemical things and agents, and 
it does not remain itself if you remove from it any portion you like,” 
Now what is the se/f of a machine? A machine can only be identified 
by its external effects and its method of producing certain results or 
phenomena. A magnet, for instance, is immediately identified by its 
action on iron filings, and a particular magnet—say, a bar magnet— 
is recognisable by the pattern of the magnetic field which it produces as 
traced by the filings. You may cut such a magnet into any number of 
parts and each part will be a complete magnet in itself producing a dis- 
tribution of magnetic force of the same nature exactly as the parent 
magnet. The magnet, in fact, remains itself though it be divided into 
many parts. Here, then, is a typical machine which does not accord with 
Driesch’s definition. It would be better to state that a machine is a 
specific arrangement of physico-chemical things whose dispositions at 
any time under stated circumstances are accurately predictable. This 
definition is in harmony with Driesch’s concept of prospective value and 
prospective potency, and his experiment proves that you cannot predict 
what part any given cell is going to play in the development of the 
complete individual. 

There is danger in all attempts to prove the inadmissibility of the 
mechanistic doctrine, of forgetting that, after all, a living cell is a highly 
complex machine responding in a definite way to certain prescribed changes 
in its environment. The theory and practice of medicine, for instance, 
depend on this conception. The knowledge, of course, is empirical, and 
one cannot express it mathematically as one can express the action of 4 
machine. The laws of physics and chemistry undoubtedly play a very 
important part, and sometimes they change the living cell into a dead one; 
but beyond the sphere of action of these forces there is the power which 
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the cell possesses of doing what it wants to do,—that is to say, of directing 

the physical forces to a particular end. In his second lecture, Dr Driesch 
proves clearly, along lines similar to those employed by Dr Haldane, that 
,machine theory of inheritance is quite out of the question. “Though 
there are material units,” he says, “transferred from one generation to the 
yext, on which the realisation of inheritance depends, though we know that 
these material conditions are localised in the nucleus in particular, these 
material conditions are not the main thing. Some agent that arranges is 
required, and this arranging agent in inheritance cannot be of a machine- 
like physico-chemical character.” ‘Such a machine would have to be 
enormously complex in composition, for the adult organism in all its 
wonderful manifoldness to arise from it.” 

The third proof offered by Driesch of vitalism, that is to say, the third 
characteristic of living things which cannot be explained on a machine 
theory, is based on an analysis of action. Taking the examples of the 
phonograph and the pianola as instances of machines which store up 
experience, he shows that such contrivances can only reproduce their 
experience in precisely the same order as they gained it. Whereas a man 
can use his past in order to create his future. “He is the sovereign of the 
results of his personal history.” 

These three proofs are established on biological grounds, and Dr Driesch 
considers that the facts justify the conclusion that there must be some 
non-mechanical—but not necessarily psychical—agent at work, and to this 
agent he gives the Aristotelian name of “entelechy.” The power which 
entelechy possesses of directing and controlling the activities of living 
célls is, of course, subject to severe limitations. So far as the cell is con- 
cemed, the possibilities of certain happenings are present, which may or 
may not occur. ‘ What are we to do then,” asks Dr Driesch, “if we want 
toaccount for the material limitations of life and yet at the same time 
introduce some kind of becoming that is alien to what we know from 
inorganic nature? ‘There is but one way left open to us, it seems to me ; 
and this is the hypothesis that the non-mechanical agent at work in life 
may suspend such kind of happening as would occur if not so suspended.” 
From this point of view a living cell is a bundle of possibilities in sus- 
pension which are relaxed and allowed to become actualities by the con- 
trolling agent. Entelechy is like a general in the field who uses his 
battalions, or keeps them back, according to the exigencies of the moment. 
And if the stress of the conflict is great, he may withdraw his forces though 
the retreat may cause him some sacrifice of men. The non-mechanical 
agent, entelechy, seems to possess a similar power of choosing its opportuni- 
ties, of relaxing or suspending the physical and chemical forces at its 


- command, and, in the process, sometimes, it is bound to sacrifice some of 


its cell units, In this way, though not omnipotent it is never defeated. 
It will be seen at once that this conception differs in two important aspects 
from Bergson’s theory of an élan vital, for the latter not only possesses 
initiative but is often defeated in its aims. “It must not be forgotten,” 
Vou. XIIL.—No. 2. 29 
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says Bergson, “that the force which is evolving throughout the organised 
world is a limited force, which is always seeking to transcend itself and 
always remains inadequate to the work it would fain produce, and is some. 
times paralysed by contrary forces and sometimes diverted from what it 
should do by what it does.” 

Gathering together his experimental facts, Dr Driesch utilises them in 
order to construct a theory of the universe. He declares that the experi- 
mental work establishes the existence of a unifying causality and a singular 
causality characterising, respectively, the organic and inorganic. There seems 
to bea curious mixture of purpose and chance in the universe, and Dr Driesch 
finds it difficult to decide between monism and dualism. From the Point of 
view of the logical theory of order he leans strongly towards monism, while he 
feels that experience compels him to regard things from a dualistic stand. 
point. This apparent dilemma seems to him unsatisfactory, and with 
much complex reasoning he endeavours to escape it. But cannot one be 
both a monist and a dualist without looking really very foolish? The 
apparent duality is, to some extent, a mere accident of education. We 
have accustomed ourselves to look at the order of things from different 
points of view. We have not yet sufficient knowledge to help us to breach 
the gap between the inorganic and the organic. That there is an apparent 
mixture of order and chance is due to the inadequacy of our mental 
apparatus to cope with the task imposed upon it. After all, the word 
“chance” is nothing more than a. short way of saying we do not see the 
“order.” We are in the state of mind of an old woman crossing a busy 
street. The traffic, to her, seems chaos, but to the policeman on point 
duty it is well-nigh perfect order. There is something more than 
mechanism in an organism. May we not also say there is something more 
than mechanism in the solar system? When we know a good deal more 
about the physics and chemistry of the universe, when we have discovered 
the connecting links between mind and matter,—that is to say, as we 
gradually extend the boundaries of our limitations,—shall we not be able 
to trace the unifying order of things? At present we can only see its 
diversities, its main branches, so to speak. We have discovered a fev 
streams and rivers in the vast continent of existence, and they must remain 
to us unrelated until we trace them forwards to the ocean and backwards 
to the clouds. Then it will not be a question of monism or dualism, 
for we shall perceive a perfect sequence of arrangements of gradually in- 
creasing complexity. Even now we see electrons arranged into atoms, and 
atoms into molecules, and molecules into compounds, and mixtures and 
masses of matter, and systems of worlds, and organisms, all endowed 
with the possibility of an infinite number of variations. Call the direct- 
ing agent what we will, for the present, we find it expresses itself in 
a myriad different ways, some of which we can discern and many more 
which are, for the time being, a mystery. Chance is the term we 
apply to phenomena which are within our perception and beyond 
our wits. The apparent duality arises from our misconception of the 
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nature and functions of matter. Our experience teaches us that whenever 
man creates an instrument to express an idea, the instrument is always 
Jess than the idea, and it seems to be an essential condition that the 
instrument should offer resistance to the expression of the idea, just as 
the resistance of the air is absolutely essential to the progress of an 
seroplane. Moreover, in spite of this apparent antagonism there is an 
idea-instrument wholeness which is incomplete without the instrument and 
non-existent without the idea. Whence it follows that the division of 
the universe into the organic and inorganic, whose characteristics are 
studied independently and not relatively, is bound to lead to a false theory 
of becoming. The real issue is not between monism and dualism, or 
between vitalism and mechanism. The real issue is between the cramped 
confines of a formula and the ever-widening comprehensiveness of a 
philosophy. It is true of life, as it is true of the whole universe, that 
its greatness is manifest only in its wholeness—its unifying totality. 
Standing on a hillside overlooking the Cardigan Bay, on a summer’s day, 
I often wonder what constitutes the beauty of the scenery around me. 
Can it be the saddening grey of the distant mountains? ‘They are 
bleak and rugged, and no man could dwell on those barren heights. Is it 
the quiet green of the pastureland, dotted with white sheep; or the 
delicate golden of the ripening corn on the gentler slopes around me? 
Every sheep, every blade of grass, every ear of corn has its tale of microbe, 
and pest, and rot, and the whole bear witness to the stress of many storms. 
And what of the dazzling blue of that unruffled sea, filling the foreground 
of the picture? It is only a veil concealing a man-devouring monster. 
And apart from these signs of disaster and disease, not a square inch of 
that beautiful panorama will bear analysis for a moment. Beauty cannot 
be dissected, its components are in themselves often mean and disgusting. 
Beauty lies in the unifying totality of an aggregate of common unbeautiful 
things. That is why, it seems to me, that no theory of order, or even of 
the autonomy of life, can be absolutely proved by the facts of embryology, 
or by any amount of experimental investigation. Certainly these are 
valuable contributions to the theory, but their full significance is apparent 
only when they contribute to a comprehensive contemplation of the 
universe as a whole. They are so many stones in the fabric of the great 
temple of reality. O. W. Garirrira. 


CrickKLEwoop, Lonpen. 





The Philosophy of Biology.—By James Johnstone, D.Sc.—Cambridge 
University Press, 1914.—Pp. xv+391. 


It has been said that everyone has a philosophy, though everyone is not 
aphilosopher. It is certain that every scientific worker has a metaphysic 
though few are metaphysicians, and most would be exceedingly scornful 
of the imputation. Indeed the word “scientist” has probably been coined 
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for the express purpose of emphasising the anti-metaphysical character of 
the scientific attitude. But whatever the chosen sphere of the scientif, 
worker, it is simply impossible that he should eschew metaphysics, for the 
world of science is a conceptual world. All our descriptions of nature are 
conceptual schemes. We do not describe nature as we see it, it is our 
conceptions we write about. There is a certain metaphysics which has 
become so identified with physical science that it has come by many to 
be considered as not metaphysics at all, but an integral part of science, 
This metaphysics of science is thus described in the book before us. “The 
universe consists of a homogeneous immaterial medium, the ether of space, 
and this is the true substantia physica. Molecules and radiation are con. 
ditions of the ether, and for the physicist it is the only reality. The 
‘materialism’ of our own time is therefore the belief in the existence, 
unconditioned by time or anything else, of the ether or physical con- 
tinuum ; a homogeneous medium, of which matter and energy, and the 
consciousness of the organism, are only states or conditions” (p. 46). A 
short time ago this would hardly have been challenged, recently it 
has been somewhat rudely shaken by the principle of relativity. The 
important point, however, is that this doctrine, or any other which science 
may see fit to put in its place, is not science but metaphysics, and the only 
question in regard to it is whether or not it is good metaphysics. It used 
to be called materialism, and is now generally called mechanism, because 
matter has ceased to be an ultimate concept in physical science. It 
undoubtedly accords with physical science, so much so that we commonly 
and almost unconsciously regard it either as an obvious inference from our 
scientific knowledge or else as a necessary axiom or postulate of scientific 
procedure. But when we leave the sciences which deal with spatial relations 
and inert matter, and come to biology and the sciences of living matter, 
it breaks down absolutely. Not only is it inadequate, but when we study 
the physiology of the organism it is the very antithesis of materialism, 
it is idealism which seems to be obviously true. “Our perception of the 
universe depends on the normal functioning of our organs of sense. These 
perceptions constitute givenness, and we enlarge or conceptualise this 
givenness and call it the subject matter of science. But what is this 
reality that we say is external to us? It is, we see, our inner conscious 
ness.” ‘ When we come across this idealistic view for the first time, when 
we are young, it appeals to us with all the force of exact reasoning, and 
yet it has all the charm of paradox.” Can we reconcile these two 
antagonistic conceptual schemes? Dr Johnstone, following Bergson and 
Driesch, argues that the conscious organism is one that acts, that the 
multiplicity of the external world is an arbitrary dissociation for 
convenience sake, a mental artifice or device, which serves the needs 
of action. 

“ Bergson’s theory of intellectual knowledge, new and paradoxical at 
first, becomes more and more convincing the longer we think about it, 
until at last it seems so obvious that we wonder that it ever seemed 
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new.” Dr Johnstone here describes an experience familiar to everyone 
vho has yielded himself to the guidance of that theory, but he has done 
inestimable service in his thorough and detailed application of it to the 

blems of biology. When some two or three years ago a book entitled 
Modern Science and the Illusions of Professor Bergson, issued under the 
auspices of Sir E. Ray Lankester, professed to expose the sophisms, and 

ured contempt on the science, of Bergson, it was impossible not to feel 
that there might be some ground for supposing that a philosopher, not a 
specialist in biology, had selected facts which supported his theory and 
neglected or glossed over those which were awkward. Let anyone who 
was impressed by Mr Elliot’s denunciation now study Dr Johnstone’s book 
and he will see that in the view of a working biologist Bergson’s philosophy 
is in very truth moulded on the facts of biological science. Some of the 
illustrations which Bergson used are no doubt unfortunate, as, for instance, 
his well-known illustration of the Pecten’s eye. In assuming that the 
histology and embryology of this organ, if it be an eye, is the same as 
that of the vertebrate eye, Bergson no doubt was wrong, misled by the 
wologist from whom he derived it. But the argument is good, however 
unfortunate the particular instance chosen to illustrate it, and it would 
be easy enough to find a better case of convergent evolution. 

Driesch in his Science and Philosophy of the Organism, and Bergson 
in the second chapter of Evolution Créatrice, have argued that the 
attempt to treat the organism as a mechanism breaks down in definite 
and essential particulars. In so far as the organism is material it con- 
forms to the laws of energetics, but these leave the essential principle of 
life unexplained. And further, the universe itself conceived as a mechanical 
system is inexplicable, because, though by the first law of energetics its 
energy is conserved, by the second law its diversity tends to zero, and in 
the absence of any principle by which the second law can be reversed, by 
which, that is to say, latent energy can be turned into kinetic energy, with 
infinity to draw upon, entropy would have been reached. This exceedingly 
dificult argument is most lucidly expounded by Dr Johnstone. He takes 
as his illustration the Carnot heat engine, theoretically perfect but 
practically unrealisable. It is not enough, as he quite rightly says, that 
the student should be acquainted only with the results of biological science 
if he would appreciate the speculative employment of those results. But, 
in order not to interrupt the course of the argument, the strictly mathe- 
matical and physical notions are relegated to an appendix. The Carnot 
engine is the idea of a mechanism which, having performed its positive 
cycle, automatically reverses the process, restoring the energy from low to 
high potential. Were such an engine realisable the second law of 
energetics would be disproved. How far does biology offer us such dis- 
proof, or at least suggest to us the direction in which to look for it? 
Reason tells us that there must somewhere exist a reversal of the degrading 
movement from mutability to stability. When we study the organism 
purely as a physico-chemical mechanism we do not find a distinction of 
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kind in the functioning of the energetic processes in the organic and in 
the inorganic, but we find a difference of degree, yet a difference of d 

so fundamental that it appears as a distinct limitation of the second law 
when extended to the functioning of the organism. “In all inorganic 
happenings energy becomes unavailable for the performance of work, 
Solar radiation falling on sea and land fritters itself away in waste irre. 
coverable heat, but falling on the green plant accumulates in the form of 
available chemical energy. By the agency of life degradation has been 
retarded.” 

A close and attentive study of the activities of the organism leads Dr 
Johnstone to indicate what he conceives may be the nature of the limitation 
of the second law of energetics in the organic world, and the manner in 
which this limitation operates. ‘There is in the living organism a guiding 
or directing activity which is outside the laws of physics. Is there any 
place in the physical universe where such an activity may be at work? 
Dr Johnstone offers the suggestion that there is a sphere in which it may 
be operating without impugning the truth of physical laws. 

The laws of physics are statistical. We cannot investigate individual 
molecules, and physics therefore is based on collections of molecules, The 
properties of a body are not those of a molecule of the same body. This 
is illustrated by Maxwell’s famous fiction of the Sorting Demons. Maxwell 
showed how what is impossible to us, namely, to pass heat from a cold 
region to a hot region without doing work on the system from outside, 
might be conceived possible to a being who could follow every molecule in 
its course. Such a demon seated at a trap door between a hot gas and a 
cold gas might select and open the frictionless door to molecules of high 
velocity from the cold to the hot and to molecules of low velocity from 
the hot to the cold, and so bring about the inverse of the law of the 
degradation of energy. What evidence have we that there is anything 
analogous to these sorting demons in vital processes? ‘There is one fact, 
very familiar to biologists and to physicists, but the enormous significance 
of which they seem to have failed to appreciate. This is the Brownian 
movement. It is the observed movement of very small particles suspended 
in a liquid, and is doubtless due to the impact of the molecules. These 
particles are not below the size of many known organisms, and also we 
have every reason to believe that ultra-microscopic organisms exist. Also 
even the mechanistic theory postulates the existence of “biophors.” All 
these, like the Brownian particles, must be affected by the molecular 
impacts. May they not be able to distinguish between the impacts of 
molecules of high velocity and those of mean velocity, and may they not 
utilise the surplus energy of the former? ‘The suggestion comes from the 
physicists, and Dr Johnstone quotes Poincaré as saying, “in the Brownian 
movement we can almost see Maxwell’s demons at work.” 

That physico-chemical processes in the organism are only the means 
whereby it acts, and that in the organism as a whole there is a control or 
direction of these processes, is the conclusion to which all recent advance 
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in experimental embryology leads. The mechanistic hypothesis only 
urvives by the addition of subsidiary hypothesis after hypothesis. 
Between the external stimulus and the behaviour-reaction something 
intervenes. Something is changed by the former which leads to the 
latter; what is it? It is the individual history of the organism, the 
most subtle and adequate concept of which is found in Bergson’s doctrine 
of duration. 

The inadequacy of the mechanistic hypothesis is increasingly evident 
when we pass from the consideration of the organism to the question of 
the nature of species and the problems of heredity. Dr Johnstone is 
not content until he has run the theory to earth. The material basis of 
inheritance in the germ plasm is the substance called “chromatin.” In 
the process of cell division known as “mitosis” this substance becomes 
divided up into short rods called “Chromosomes,” and these are seen to 
consist of discrete granules known as the “Ids.” These ids cannot be 
resolved by the microscope into smaller structures because they are on the 
limit of aided vision, but the hypothesis assumes them to be composed of 

called “Determinants,” which again are supposed to consist of 
“Biophors.” These biophors are of the same order of magnitude as 
chemical molecules. Now we can calculate the number of atoms contained 
in a particle the size of the id, and we find that this number may be less 
than we must suppose present in the biophors of which the id is composed. 
In fact, although the smallest independent living organism known is a 
constellation of some hundreds of millions of molecules, and these molecules 
are composed of some hundreds of atoms, yet the complexity of the germ 
plasm is so great that the number of atoms it contains will not suffice to 
account for it. 

When he comes to develop his positive theory, Dr Johnstone shows a 
decided preference for the entelechy of Driesch as being a more precise con- 
cept than the élan vital of Bergson. Undoubtedly he has good ground if 
the latter implies the notion of a “ biotic energy.” I should deny that it 
does, At the same time one has to admit that the term “life force” as 
expressive of this doctrine has become so common (Dr Johnstone, of course, 
does not use it) that it is exceedingly difficult to dissociate it from the notion 
that life is a manifestation of a special form of energy whose transformation 
we are unable to trace. “ Entelechy is not energy, nor any particular form 
of energy-transformation, and in its operations energy is neither used nor 
dissipated.” What then is this entelechy? “It is something that is 
intensive, something which is not in space, but which acts into space, and 
the result of which is manifested in spatial material arrangements and 
activities.” It has to be admitted that the argument in support of the 
entelechy is largely an argument per ignorantium ; yet on the other hand 
it is a concept rendered almost precise by the discoveries of bio-chemistry, 
and it is the only concept which will enable us to explain activities such as 
those of the enzymes, Compare the definition of entelechy as the concept 
of an agency which is neither energetic nor material nor spatial, with the 
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notion of the ether of space, and it will be seen that, like it, the test of ity 
reality and usefulness is its pragmatic value. 
The arguments we have singled out for notice give but an inadequate 
idea of the thorough way in which Dr Johnstone has expounded in this 
most valuable book the various problems of biology and their elation to 
the laws of physics. The interest is sustained throughout, but what is 
above all noticeable is the firm conviction that in this search for the true 
conceptual scheme lies the whole promise of progress in biological science, 


H. Wixpon Carr. 
Lonpon. 





The Philosophy of Change.—By H. Wildon Carr.—London: 
Macmillan & Co., 1914.—Pp. xii+216. 


In this work Mr Carr offers us an account of what the philosophy of 
Bergson may be taken to have proved ; he is less concerned with the many 
suggestions that it contains, though he does not underrate their im- 
portance. Mr Carr has had the advantage of numerous conversations 
with M. Bergson about this book, so we may take it that his exposition is 
orthodox in the main. The parts that are specially new are Mr Carrs 
opinion that modern physical theories (especially the ‘Theory of Relativity) 
support Bergson’s view of the priority of change, and discussions on the 
connection of Bergson’s theories with the New Realism on the one hand 
and religious doctrines on the other. To criticise the whole work 
adequately would demand a whole number of the Hibbert Journal. | 
shall therefore confine myself to some points that seem specially important 
or difficult. 

I do not think that Mr Carr succeeds in showing any close connection 
between modern physical theories and Bergson’s view that change is prior 
to things. (1) He argues that modern science holds that all things are in 
motion. (This, by the by, follows directly from the view that motion is 
relative, as distinct from the Theory of Relativity, if we grant that any 
body is in motion.) But I see no logical connection between the proposi- 
tions: All things move, and All things are movements. (2) When the 
physicist says that matter is electricity in motion he means roughly that 
things consist of certain states that occupy different places at different 
times. But he does not suggest that these states are themselves motions. 
(3) Mr Carr fails to distinguish the three questions: (a) Is motion absolute 
or relative? (5) Are there absolute distances between bodies and absolute 
intervals between events ? and (c) Do magnitudes differ from the numerical 
values of themselves? It is absolutely essential to distinguish these three 
questions before any trustworthy philosophical conclusion can be drawn 
from the Theory of Relativity; and, when these distinctions have been 
made, it can be shown that this Theory is compatible even with the 
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highest and driest Newtonian doctrine of space and time. (4) Mr Carr, 
ike Bergson, holds the extraordinary view that science teaches that in 
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perceiving colours we perceive vibrations. This seems to me so obviously 
false that I hardly know how to refute it. (5) On the face of it, it would be 
very strange if the scientific method pursued to the uttermost led us to the 
sme conclusions as an admittedly opposed method. (6) I find it difficult 
to understand why Bergsonians and so many other people should hold that 
it is typical of life that a whole should obey laws and have qualities which 
could not be foreseen from a knowledge of the laws and qualities of its 
separate parts. I should have thought that any chemical compound was 


an example of the same fact. 


In the second chapter Mr Carr deals with Intuition, the conscious use 
of which is the special method of philosophy. It is a “direct apprehension 
by the mind of reality as it really is, and not under the form of a percep- 


tion, conception, or idea . . 


. of reason.” 


It is unfortunate that Mr Carr 


does not use some consistent terminology to distinguish between the act 


of perceiving and the object perceived. (Such a terminology need not 
imply that the object is different when perceived and when unperceived in 
any further respect.) The result is that he generally uses “ perception” to 
mean “percept,” but sometimes (and presumably in the passage quoted) to 


mean “act of perceiving.” An intuition, then, is supposed to be an act that 


asa momentary “ view” of a change. 


is not intellectual, and this is clearly thought to be its great advantage. 
But why should this be so? The answer seems to be as follows :—Every- 
one admits that there is change in the universe ; but the intellect can only 
deal with what is static, it can only try to construct change out of un- 
changing materials. This attempt always ends in contradictions (Zeno’s 
paradoxes). On the other hand, the static side of the universe can be 
constructed out of changes, viz. by regarding anything alleged to be static 
Hence a faculty that can understand 
change is necessary and sufficient for understanding the universe. Such a 
faculty is intuition, for this grasps our mental life as change. There are 
several points here that I must criticise. 


I think Mr Carr tends to confuse two different things: (i.) the alleged 


that he has made this confusion. 


permanence of physical objects like atoms, and (ii.) that of qualities and 
relations. Thus there arises a confusion between two different ques- 
tions: (i.) the logical question: Does change involve unchanging terms 
and relations, and can it be satisfactorily described in terms of them? and 
(ii.) Are things really ever in wholly the same state at two different 
moments? ‘The second of these may be answered in the negative without 
answering the first. Some of Mr Carr’s arguments seem to me to prove 
He argues in one place that, because we 
cannot explain how change could start, therefore the world cannot consist 
of anything but change. But the most that he ought to conclude is that 
things have always been changing, not that there is nothing but change. 
The only positive argument against answering the logical question affirma- 
tively is Zeno’s paradoxes. But Mr Carr takes a curious attitude towards 
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these. He seems to admit that the difficulties about infinity and continuity 
have been overcome, but to hold that mathematical continuity cannot be 
applied to a movement. In that case, of course, Zeno’s arguments become 
irrelevant. “‘ Real movements are psychical acts . . . they are pure qualities,” 
Consequently these are indivisible, and the mathematical account of motion, 
though self-consistent, is wholly irrelevant. This position seems to me 
to rest on several confusions and fallacies. (a) Mathematics does not 
regard movements as divisible into other movements. The mathematic] 
analysis is not that of a whole into parts of the same kind, but of a 
complex into terms and relations of a different kind. Hence, even if move. 
ments have no parts, this will not prove that the mathematical analysis js 
inapplicable to them. (0) It is important to distinguish (i.) the volition to 
move my arm, (ii.) the percept of motion, and (iii.) physical motion. The 
first is no doubt in some sense indivisible. Anyhow, it is not motion, and 
the mathematical analysis does not pretend to apply to it. (ii.) and (iii) 
may both be called motion, but the mathematical account only directly 
applies to (iii.); it holds that some physical motions give rise to percepts 
of motion just as some give rise to percepts of colour. If there be some 
other sense of motion which is exhibited in mental life and can only be 
grasped by intuition, I fail to see the least evidence that it is also the 
essence of physical motions, or that an understanding of it will help 
you to understand the physical world better than you do now. 

I now pass to Mr Carr’s chapters on Body and Mind, Perception, and 
Memory. Mr Carr gives an excellent account of the difficulties about the 
relation of Mind and Body with which I have little cause to quarrel except 
in one respect. He seems to hold that both parallelism and interaction 
involve that percepts are mental. This does not appear to me to follow, 
Why should not the effect of a stimulus on the brain be to make me 
perceive a certain physical object? I do not find it easy to distinguish 
Mr Carr’s view from interaction understood in this sense. He often says 
that memory supervenes on pure perception in order to enable us to deal 
with the world practically. But how would it help us unless mind really 
does act on body? 

With regard to the doctrine of pure perception I have several criticisms 
to make. (1) The persons who hold that the immediate objects of per- 
ception are unlikely to exist when unperceived may be wrong. But their 
opinion is not arbitrary; it has very strong arguments on its side which 
deserve to be noticed and refuted. (2) There seems to me an ambiguity 
in the doctrine of pure perception. Is perception simply selection ; or is it 
an awareness of what has been selected? (3) If we be directly aware of 
objects as they are, how do you explain the fact that I see an ellipse when 
someone else sees a circle? Two suggestions seem to be offered: (a) All 
selections contain some parts or qualities of our own bodies, and (6) there 
is no pure perception in fact, but always perception+memory. Neither 
suggestion seems to me to explain the facts. The elements due to my own 
body are what Mr Carr calls “affections,” or feelings. These will not 
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explain a geometrical difference. Nor do I see how supervening memories 
wre going to explain a difference in perceived objects correlated with 
differences of position. (4) If affections be qualities of our bodies, why 
do we never perceive the affections of other people? (5) The theory 
becomes less and less plausible when we combine it with the further con- 
dusion that our bodies, like everything else, are really movements. How 
does one movement select another? (6) What among’ movements corre- 
sponds to geometrical relations like distance, shape, etc. ? The physical 
theories which talk about vibrations and are so much quoted by Mr Carr 
have to assume these relations if they are to explain anything. (7) If 
the real world be homogeneous, why should we find it necessary for prac- 
tice to treat it as heterogeneous? if it be heterogeneous, why should it 
not really be divided up in very much the same way as common sense 
believes ? 

Let us pass to the doctrine of memory. Here it seems to me that 
a most unfortunate confusion has happened. Just as Mr Carr used 
“perception ” for percepts and acts of perceiving, so he now uses “ memory ” 
for things remembered and for acts of remembering. But, whereas in the 
former case he saw that “ perception” was ambiguous, he has failed to see 
that “memory” is equally so. Hence the extraordinary conclusion that 
all memories are psychical and therefore must be stored up in a mind, 
and the still stranger conclusion that when I remember the past the past 
somehow exists in the present. The truth seems to be that there are past 
events (some psychical and some physical) and that I can have a present 
awareness whose object is a past event. No doubt there are difficulties 
here, but they are nothing to those raised by Mr Carr’s doctrine of 
memory. 

In a very useful chapter Mr Carr describes the relation of Bergson’s 
theories to God, freedom, and immortality. This chapter is useful because 
it ought to convince the numerous worthy persons who suppose that because 
Bergson is not favourable to science he must be favourable to religion, that 
they have been a little hasty. Bergson cannot promise us immortality, 
nor offer us a God with any of the qualities demanded by religion; but he 
can give those who find such a result consolatory the glorious certitude 
that all their actions are incalculable. 

I have been obliged to harp on points where I differ from Mr Carr. 
But I wish to conclude by saying that this is a most able exposition of 
Bergson. And if so lucid and learned an account leaves the reader, as it 
has left the present reviewer, with a strengthened conviction that Bergson’s 
philosophy is so rooted in confusion as to be incapable of an intelligible 
statement, he must blame M. Bergson and not Mr Carr. 

C. D. Broap. 


University or St ANDREWS, 
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Perception, Physics, and Reality: An Enquiry into the Information that 
Physical Science can supply about the Real.—By C. D. Broad, M.A. 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge.—Cambridge University Pree, 
1914.—Pp. xii +388, 


Tae new century has witnessed a pronounced tendency towards Realism 
not only in British philosophy, but also in the philosophies of the 
Continent of Europe and of the United States of America. Until about 
two years ago the literature representative of this movement consisted 
almost entirely of numerous papers contributed to philosophical periodicals, 
like Mind, etc., or to the volumes of transactions of philosophical societies, 
like the Aristotelian Society, etc. Since then, however, there have 
appeared several volumes entirely devoted to the special problems of 
philosophic Realism. One volume has been published by six American 
professors ; the first instalment of a comprehensive work in four volumes 
has been published by one German professor (Kiilpe); Mr Bertrand 
Russell has only just published another volume; and there is the book 
under review now. Mr Broad’s substantial volume is a valuable contri. 
bution to the philosophy of Realism, and a welcome addition to its small 
and select literature. Unfortunately for the educated general reader, 
Mr Broad’s monograph was originally written as a Fellowship dissertation 
to be submitted to expert examiners, so that no effort appears to have been 
made to make the treatise more generally readable. But the book vill 
certainly repay any pains taken with it. 

The above reference to a realistic tendency or movement in recent 
philosophy must not be supposed to imply that there is anything like 
complete agreement among contemporary realist philosophers. There are 
considerable differences of view among them ; and it would be difficult to 
formulate with confidence a body of doctrines to which they would all 
subscribe. Perhaps all that can be said with comparative safety is this: 
prompted by a common faith that the common-sense view of the physical 
world is more sound than is generally supposed among scientists and phil- 
osophers, more especially among those of a phenomenalist or idealist turn of 
mind, realist philosophers endeavour to justify naif realism by refuting the 
adverse criticisms of scientists and philosophers, and so to reconstrue the 
world as to furnish also some positive ground for vindicating the realist 
attitude of common sense. The intimate connection between philosophical 
realism and the realistic outlook of common sense naturally arouses a wide- 
spread interest in the former. But it is also apt to occasion some confusion. 
The naif realism of the man in the street is not a philosophy at all—it is 
not a critical, reflective view of reality, but rather a kind of unreflective, 
practical attitude instinctively generated, so to say, by the course of 
human experience. It is only the reflective criticism or deliberate, rational 
vindication of such an attitude and of its usually unformulated implica- 
tions that may be legitimately described as a realist philosophy. Such 
a philosophy may employ as one of its arguments the apparent success of 
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the ordinary realist attitude; but the bare attitude is not a philosophy, 
alist or otherwise. In short, naif realism must be distinguished from 
“ ilosophical realism. 
) Press, Needless to say, philosophical realism does not undertake to vindicate 
every assumption of naif realism. The realist philosopher may well wish 
tealism tp achieve something less than that, and even so his achievements may fall 
of the ensiderably short of his wishes. Like Mr Broad, he may frankly admit in 
about theend that he still hankers after a more realistic view than his philosophy 


nsisted ean as yet justify. 


om that 






rdicals, Naif realism, or the realistic attitude of common sense, may be said to 
cieties, consist in an unreflective, spontaneous tendency to accept the perceived 
have world at its face value. To use Mr Broad’s illustration, “* When we see a 


tree we think that it is really green and really waving about in precisely 


ms 

dae the same way as it appears to be. We do not think of our object of 
olumes perception being ‘like’ the tree; we think that what we perceive is the tree, 
rtrand and that it is just the same at a given moment whether it be perceived or 
: book not, except that what we perceive may be only a part of the real tree” 
ontri- (p. 1). Even naif realism, however, is not unreservedly realistic, but 
; small discriminates. It admits the unreality of what is perceived in dreams 


eader, and of all such stuff as dreams are made of. It is even induced to 
tation distinguish various grades of reality. It would say, e.g. that a “ mirror- 
e been image of a pin (to use another of Mr Broad’s examples) only exists when 
k will someone sees it, if by the mirror-image of a pin you mean something that 
looks exactly like the sort of pins that we can feel and with which we can 
recent sratch our fingers. On the other hand, it would say that the pin whose 








g like reflection is the mirror-image exists whether we perceive it or not, precisely 
re are as we do perceive it when we do” (p. 3). Natural science, however, 
lt to iseven less unreservedly realistic than is common sense. It distinguishes 
ld all between the reality of primary and secondary qualities, develops a causal 
this: theory of perception, and so arrives at results far less realistic than the 
ysical views of common sense. To revert to Mr Broad’s foregoing illustration, 
phil- according to natural science even the seen pin is not precisely what exists 
rn of when it is not perceived, nor even very like it. The pin as it is in itself, 
the that is to say, when not actually perceived, probably has (according to 
e the natural science) no colour and no temperature, but most likely consists of 
ealist “little hard colourless things of uncertain shape vibrating rapidly and 
hical never getting far away from each other.” And if natural science, which 
wide- only professes to be common sense systematised, already relinquishes so 
sion. much of the naif realism of common sense, philosophers, or at least certain 
it is schools of philosophy, are even more iconoclastic. According to many 
tive, idealists, spirits and the thoughts of spirits or of God are the only realities. 
e of Consequently the task of the realist philosopher is to review, criticise, and 
jonal refute, if possible, the various arguments whereby certain philosophers and 
lica- men of science try to justify their rejection of the validity of the naif 
Such realism of common sense. And that is what Mr Broad has attempted with 


ss of no little success in the volume before us. 
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In the first chapter of the book Mr Broad examines some of the 
commoner arguments against naif realism, more especially those arguments 
which do not rest on causal considerations. The conclusion he arrives gt 
is that none of the arguments there examined constitutes a really conclusive 
reason for dropping even the crudest kind of icalism. Chapters IL, Ill, 
and IV. are devoted respectively to the discussion of Causation, Phenome. 
nalism, and the Causal Theory of Perception, with special reference to the 
relations between the causes of perception and the reality of their objects, 
Following a suggestion of Mr Russell’s, Mr Broad formulates the causal 
relationship in these terms: “A causal law subsists between two sets of 
events when they are so related that the proposition asserting the 
occurrence of one of the first set strengthens the probability of the occur. 
rence of one of the second set” (p. 155). Causal laws, according to 
Mr Broad, only strengthen probabilities; they do not give complete 
certainty. Again: “The possibility of causal laws merely means that there 
is a certain amount of unity in the world, which . . . is found to take the 
form of a set of more or less isolated groups within which laws hold, In 
virtue of this fact the world is not a perfect chaos in which nothing can be 
legitimately expected at one time rather than another, but it is subject to 
certain laws such that the happening of one event or set of events, when 
known, has a legitimate influence on our expectation of the occurrence of 
other events. . . . The only sense in which causal laws explain is that they 
simplify. ‘They do not show us why an event happens in terms of some 
event or law that is self-evident, for one event has no distinction from 
another to correspond to degrees of self-evidence among propositions. 
What they do tell us is that we can hope to know with some certainty 
what will happen where and when we cannot have or do not wish to have 
direct experience. It is in this sense that it is right to insist that their 
value is an economic one, whilst at the same time we definitely take our 
stand against the Pragmatists and deny (a) that this is what is meant by 
their truth, and (0) that it is a test of their truth. It is because it is true 
that they are of a certain definite nature, that they are of economic value 
to thought, and it is because predictions made by them are found to be 
verified by experience that they are believed to be true” (p. 158 f.), The 
principal results of these long and acute discussions, which take up the 
bulk of the volume, are stated as follows: “It is most probable that there 
is a realcounterpart corresponding point for point to what is perceived in most 
(perhapsinall) thetactual perceptions that we have of figure, though doubtles 
more differentiated [than they appear to perception] . . .; and that eventsin 
this reality are the causes of our visual perceptions, according to laws which 
science, stating its position in terms of perceptible primaries, is able to dis 
cover. Whether there be any real correlate to the particular colours that 
we perceive over and above the real correlates of the imperceptible motions 
which science demands it is impossible to tell. That the real possesses 
something more than the correlate of tactual extension there is no reason 
to doubt ; for tactual extension and visual extension are both extensions 
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ofsomething. But what that something is, and whether it, or only events 
in it, differ when we perceive different colours, temperatures, and ‘feels,’ 
it is impossible to say. Only this much can be said, that when, as in 
physical optics and in the scientific theories of sound and of heat (Kinetic 
Theory of Gases), we can make up successful hypothetical laws of the 
cuusation of our perceptions in terms of the counterparts of figures, spatial 
relations, and their changes alone; the belief that there are actual cor- 
related qualities in the real is pro tanto weakened in probability. The 
reality of colours, and sounds, and temperatures, or rather of a real 
correlate to these general qualities in the remote causes of our perceiving 
them, is not disproved by the scientific theory ; these qualities are in the 
same depressing logical position as Dr McTaggart’s non-omnipotent and 
non-creative God—‘the only reason against their reality is that there is 
no reason for it’” (p. 265 f.). No wonder Mr Broad hankers after 
a more realistic view than he reaches here! The fifth, and last, chapter 
is devoted to the Laws of Mechanics, the problems of absolute or relative 
motion and of the reality of force. Finally, the Theory of Relativity 
is briefly considered in an Appendix. 

It is very difficult to give an adequate summary of Mr Broad’s book, 
and quite impossible to discuss the numerous problems which it raises, 
within the limits of a review. I must content myself with one or two 
remarks, First, what justification is there for Mr Broad’s sneer at the 
philosopher’s “telling the scientist de haut en bas that his atoms and 
ether are mere economical hypotheses”? This view of scientific concepts, 
unless I am much mistaken, has been propounded and advocated, not by 
philosophers, but by men of science—Mach, Pearson, Lamb, etc. The 
view is occasionally referred to by Pragmatists in confirmation of their 
doctrines, but it did not originate with them, and they deserve neither 
blame nor praise for it. Another and more important point is this: 
does not Mr Broad exaggerate the value of the distinction between 
“objects” and “reals.” ‘The tendency is to make the “object” a tertium 
quid between the percipient and the reality, and consequently to raise 
the suspicion that it may mask the reality instead of revealing it—if 
indeed one does not end by letting the object displace the reality 
altogether, in which case one ends in an idealism or phenomenalism 
not altogether unlike those which Mr Broad condemns. It is certainly 
curious that although the new realist movement in philosophy at first 
had the effect of making contemporary idealism rather more realistic 
than it was wont to be, some of the exponents of the new realism seem to 
be drifting now towards a form of idealism or phenomenalism. 

Be that as it may, there can be no doubt that we are indebted to Mr 
Broad for a very searching investigation into some of the most important 
problems of philosophy, and no serious student of philosophy can afford to 
overlook this treatise. A. Wotr. 


University Cottece, Lonpon. 
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Il Pantheon: Origini del Cristianesimo.—Salvatore Minocchi,— 
Firenze: Successori Suber, 1914. 


Iraty is late in taking the field for the critical reconstruction of the histo 
of Christianity, but it is doing so at last in a masterly fashion. Signor 
Minocchi, who has gained distinction in Old Testament studies, is now 
absorbed in New Testament researches, though he protests against the error 
of supposing that Christianity is but a new synthesis of Judaic elements, 
Granted that the new religion appeared in history in a Judaic form, in its 
deepest roots it is a Hellenistic creation. There are, in fact, traces in its 
ample folds of the entire Greco-Oriental civilisation. 

Among those who hold this new historic conception there are, however, 
some who fall into the grievous error of basing the origins of Christianity 
on a negation—on the non-existence of Jesus. This, says Minocchi, js 
an absurd theory, full of inextricable difficulties. Certainly there are 
difficulties, but is there any theory of which this has not to be said? To 
deny that the traditional life of Jesus is connected with the stories on 
which the Oriental mystery-cults are based, would be a rashness of which 
so careful a writer as Minocchi would be incapable. All that this new 
critic will venture to say is that Jesus existed, and this he appears to base 
on the statements of St Paul, forgetting that the apostle distinctly expresses 
a form of Docetism—forgetting too that we have no right to use the old 
myth of the self-emptying and reviving God-man, without reference to that 
part of the myth which relates to the sufferings and death of the Saviour. 
I cannot, therefore, think it safe to base the historicity of Jesus on the 
testimony of Paul. And yet Minocchi writes these two apparently 
contradictory sentences :— 

“For Paul, Jesus was nothing less than the Christ, the Son of God, the 
ideal Man subsisting in the glory of the heavens, creator of the world and 
of humanity in his likeness, who to save the human race from sin and death 
had, as it were, emptied himself of his divine essence.” 

“ Without a true historical Christ, which is a mere creation of Paul, as 
Drews maintains, but rather the presupposition on which the Pauline 
theology is based, the apostolic letters become worse than enigmas; they 
are absurd and contradictory ” (p. 284). 

The book is admirable, despite its imperfections, though, to those who 
think, as I do, that the material of our Gospels has been more edited than 
is commonly supposed, it will not be as helpful as they could wish. It is 
gratifying that Signor Minocchi makes so much use of the other religions, 
and that he has given such a vivid sketch of the founders of Gospel 
criticism. Now and then he rises into eloquence ; here Renan seems to be 
his model. One looks forward with interest to vol. ii. 

T. K. Cueynz. 


Oxrorpb. 
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Cement of Alewandria: A Study in Christian Liberalism.—By R. B. 
Tollinton, B.D., 2 vols.—London: Williams & Norgate. 


Clement of Alecandria: The Croall Lecture, 1899-1900.—By John 
Patrick, D.D.—London: Blackwood & Sons. 


(yemenr was a convert to Christianity. His Greek education had pro- 
vided him with an outlook upon life from which he neither was able nor 
desired to free himself. His ante-Christian attitude of mind controls all 
his thinking as a Christian, and for that reason he differs from the general 
body of Christians of his day. His claim to learning remains well 
established notwithstanding the efforts made by some critics to reduce it, but 
all writers agree that he had little originality as a thinker or as an exegete. 
His importance to the student of Church history and doctrine lies mainly 
in the fact that he is a witness to the modifying influence of Greek 
philosophy and culture upon Christian beliefs and practice. He lived at 
atime when the statement of Celsus that only the ignorant and the poor 
were attracted to the Christian Church was no longer true. He had 
learned to love Homer and Plato. ‘The Pythagoreans fascinated him and 
the Stoic ideal of character strongly appealed to him. Unlike Jerome, he 
never renounced his love of Greek classics and philosophy, and was broad- 
minded enough to believe that Christianity had no monopoly in truth. 
He sought to interpret the new religion consistently with his philosophic 
conception of the universe, and like Hegel to rationalise it, with this differ- 
ence, that Hegel investigated the truth of the fundamental ideas of 
Christianity, whereas Clement accepted without questioning a certain body 
of Christian doctrine because it was attested by Scripture and Apostolic 
tradition. He stands in the position of the counsel and not of the judge, 
and to that extent his defence of the traditional Christianity of his age is 
weakened. Nevertheless he is a conspicuous figure in Church history, and 
well repays the effort to know him as a man and to understand his 
teaching. 

Mr Tollinton’s book is intended for the busy minister, and he has 
“attempted to make more accessible his [Clement’s] varied stores of 
information, and to portray in some degree his life, his character, his 
relations to his own time”. (vol. ii. p. 263). He has succeeded to a 
remarkable degree, for Clement seems to live again before our very eyes 
in the pages of this book. The style, though discursive, is lucid, and 
never tedious. The best text of Clement has been used throughout, and 
the author’s knowledge of the sources and of Clementine literature is 
thorough and masterly. ‘That he has been able to divest himself of the 
academic atmosphere, and has given the public an exceedingly readable 
book is in our view a further proof of the author’s claim to the gratitude 
of his readers. The data upon which the early life and training of 
Clement can be reconstructed are few, and the author has drawn largely 
upon his imagination in Chapter I., but his wide knowledge of the times 
Vou. XIIL—No. 2. 30 
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enables him to draw a consistent picture of young Clement. His account 
of the city of Alexandria, of the forces at work within and without 
the Church at the end of the second century, and of some eminent con- 
temporaries of Clement is full of information; and the same remark is 

applicable to the chapters on Clement’s library, literary work, and on his 

attitude towards the social problems of his day. An excellent translation 

of his homily on Quis Dives Salvetur is added, and the discussion of 

Clement’s doctrine of the Logos and of the Incarnation is clear and im. 

partial. It is no part of the author’s task to consider the views of Clement 

on these dogmas of the early Church in the light of the more enlightened 

standards of truth evolved by modern thought, and that omission is the 

one defect of the book. 

The reader will not be able to discover Clement’s permanent place in 
the history of the development of doctrine from Mr Tollinton’s work. 
One thing is made clear by the author, namely, that Clement borrowed 
his Logos theory partly from Philo and partly from the Stoics, and 
applied it logically to the Christ of the Church, with the result that real 
humanity was denied to Jesus. He approached the doketic view of Jesus 
so closely that on the evidence Clement belongs to the Gnostic wing rather 
than to the traditional party in the Church. Orthodoxy with all its 
limitations never consented to subordinating the historical Jesus to the 
theological Christ, and the tendency in Clement’s writings to do this told 
against him when the list of saints came to be considered. 

Mr Tollinton is at his best when he deals with Clement’s ethical 
ideas. The chapter on the Higher Life is worthy of Clement’s noble 
character, and provides the key to the true understanding of him and 
his work. Freshness again is the characteristic feature of the author's 
treatment of Clement’s position in relation to the Sacraments and Scripture, 
and he seeks to maintain no cherished theory of these by claiming the 
Alexandrine Master as a supporter, for he frankly admits that Clement was 
indebted to the Greek Mysteries for his semi-magical conception of the 
efficacy of the Sacraments, and to the Stoics and Philo for the principle of 
interpretation which he applied to the Scriptures of the Church, The 
liberal-mindedness of Clement is shown by the fact that he accepted the 
light of philosophy as emanating from the same source as the light of 
revelation ; but, on the other hand, his lack of critical acumen is revealed 
by his insistence on the intrinsically improbable notion that whatever 
light the Gentiles possessed was stolen from the Hebrew Scriptures. On 
the ethical side of his teaching, Mr Tollinton shows that he took his 
stand on principles that have never ceased to appeal to noble minds 
His conception of goodness was essentially Greek, and when it came to 
choosing between the Church’s teaching on eternal punishment and the 
Greek conception of righteousness as the good that yields itself to the full 
to those who seek it, then Clement sided with Plato, and courageously 
advocated the doctrine of the “larger hope.” His genuine love of 
humanity as well as his philosophy led him to trust that all at last would 
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reach the one home of the human spirit: “The whole bent of his intellec- 

tuality is towards unity. His didactic aim was the harmony of all truth. 
The Cosmos and man’s understanding of it for him were essentially and 
ideally one” (vol. ii. p. 28). Knowledge of the truth is conditioned, in 
(lement’s teaching, by man’s willingness to obey the highest that appeals 
tohim, but the final form of the human spirit’s fellowship with the Infinite 
vill be through the understanding, trained and developed in the paths of 
duty, until it is capable of grasping the Eternal in one supreme beatific 
vision—a vision that is not the negation of knowledge as the Mystics 
taught, but involves it and is conditioned by it. “He carries over... 
his reason into the visions of his soul ” (vol. ii. p. 239). 

The author is in sympathy with Clement’s standpoint, and this lends 
warmth to his treatment of his views. Instead of tables of contents, the 
volumes are provided with a detailed analysis of each chapter; and 
selections from Clement’s writings illustrating the subject-matter of the 
book, together with excursuses dealing with the persecution of 202-3 and 
with the order of priority of his writings, are found at the end of vol. ii. 
It has also a fairly full index, though not complete. We have noticed 
only one printer’s slip, viz. in vol. i. p. 322, where a Greek word is left 
unaccented, and one oversight on the part of the author, viz. in vol. i. 
p. $41, where he adopts a translation of the Arian phrase jv dre ov« jv 
which does not convey the Arian meaning of it. The letterpress is 
excellent. 

Dr Patrick’s book is intended for advanced students of Church doctrine. 
It reveals a most laborious study of Clement’s writings, for the author is 
unwilling to draw any conclusion without absolutely reliable data to work 
upon. The style is concise, and no concessions are made to the popular 
taste. The scope of the lectures is more limited than in the volumes 
already considered. Clement and his Writings, the Relation of Chris- 
tianity to Hellenic Culture and Philosophy, the Nature and Attributes 
of God, the Person and Work of Christ, Scripture, its Nature, Interpre- 
tation, and Extent are the titles of the six lectures. There are also 
appended careful analyses of the three chief extant works of Clement, a 
discussion of the order of his writings, a collection of all the references in 
his works to New Testament books, a list of non-canonical sayings in 
Clement, a valuable bibliography, and an index. 

No student of Clement can dispense with this book. Lectures II. and 
VL are a real contribution to Clementine literature. The only criticism 
we wish to make is that Dr Patrick’s analysis of Clement’s teaching of the 
relation of the Logos to the Absolute Being is incomplete, for in Lecture 
IIL, in dealing with God and His attributes, he concludes that Clement’s 
emphasis on the transcendence of the Divine Nature did not amount to 
denying all forms of immanence. In the next lecture the Logos is made 
to mediate between the transcendent God and finite creation, but what the 
lation of the mediating Logos to the divine immanence already mentioned 
was we are not told. Clement’s own ideas were not clear on this relation- 
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ship, and this should have been pointed out, because it is vital to the 
question as to whether personality can be ascribed to the Logos in his 
writings or no. 

If the Logos is but the modern theory of immanence under another 
name—and it is difficult to distinguish them—then Clement’s ascription of 
personality to the Logos was due to his inability to bring God into 
rational relation with His creation, and his views are only historically 
valuable. M. B. Owen, 


Tue PrespyTeriaN CoLLeceE, 
CARMARTHEN, 





The Unknown Guest.—By Maurice Maeterlinck.—Translated by Alexander 
Teixeira de Mattos.—London: Methuen & Co., 1914.—Pp. 339, 


' Ir is not surprising to find M. Maeterlinck, who is a mystic, becoming 

interested in psychical research; but it is a little surprising, and also 
wholly gratifying, to find him dealing with the subject in an admirably 
cautious, cold-blooded, and scientific fashion. In his latest volume he 
deals with apparitions, psychometry, precognition, the “ thinking horses” 
of Herr Krall of Elberfeld, and the subliminal consciousness—which last- 
named is the “unknown guest” of the title. He also makes little 
excursions into other sections of the same field, describing the Indian 
rope-trick and the various fire-walks in a properly non-committal way, 
but tripping when he says that physical phenomena such as movement 
without contact are “incontestable” (pp. 9, 10). They are believed in 
by many able investigators, but this department is exceptionally difficult, 
and opinion is yet far from unanimous. M. Maeterlinck is also too 
sweeping in his assertion that proof of psychometry can be had for the 
asking, and that psychometrists are rarely spiritualists (pp. 57, 58, 70), 
But these are very small defects, and need not be dwelt on. 

In the chapter on apparitions, M. Maeterlinck quotes many cases from 
the S.P.R. Proceedings, and inclines for the most part to a telepathic 
explanation, while admitting that this explanation becomes difficult in 
such cases as that of Captain Morton’s haunted house, where the apparition 
was that of a person long since dead. He points out, with a pleasant 
humour which is specially acceptable in these portentous and perspective- 
upsetting matters, that the modern and genuine ghost is usually quite ur- 
pretentious and ordinary in its clothing, and that it avoids chain-clanking, 
groans, and stage effects generally. Of the genuineness of psychometry the 
author is fully convinced, partly by his own experience and that of Mme. 
Maeterlinck. A worn article, or a letter, if handled by a suitably endowed 
sensitive, somehow enables the latter to get gleams of knowledge about 
the owner or writer—details of personal appearance, state of health, 
occupation, etc., too accurate to be attributed to chance coincidence. This 
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isa side of the subject which has lately been rather neglected in England, 
in favour of experiments in telepathy and automatic writing. M. Maeter- 
linck gives merited praise to the excellent book of M. Duchatel, Enquéte 
sur des cas de psychométrie, and opines that all material objects have a 
psychic side ; presumably an old tie may somehow absorb part of its 
owner’s personality in such a way that a suitably sensitive person can 
intuitively “read it off.” 

Dealing with precognition, M. Maeterlinck quotes cases, and affirms 
his belief. As to the theory, he sides with the mystics and poets. Time 
is an illusion. Past, Present, and Future are all really Now; it is only 
because of our limitations—which clairvoyants occasionally transcend— 
that we see this Now split up into three. The thunder and the flash occur 
together, but we see the one before we hear the other; why may not years 
elapse instead of seconds, between our perception of two really simul- 
taneous events? The spiritistic explanation of premonitions—that spirits 
seeahead and give warning—is not in itself unreasonable, but on the whole 
M. Maeterlinck prefers the “subliminal” theory, though admitting with 
arueful smile that it does not really expiain much. Connected with his 
notion of all objects having a psychic side is his suggestion that in a case 
of explosion-premonition there was perhaps telepathy from a portion of 
matter which was reaching the limit of existence and which was conse- 
quently in a highly emotional state. This certainly agrees with the 
established fact that human beings, when similarly in eatremis, have 
abnormal power of psychical projection. As to premonitions of disaster 
which nevertheless fail to avert it and therefore seem to have been use- 
lessly disturbing, it may be that the wiser subliminal has caused them as 
a pitying preparation for the coming sorrow. 

Perhaps the most interesting part of the book is the chapter on the 
Elberfeld horses. ‘These remarkable animals have been trained to do some 
very curious things. This much at least is certain, whether the whole 
thing is fraud by surreptitious signalling or whether it indicates real 
mental powers of the kind claimed. One horse in particular will extract 
the square root of a number running into thousands, indicating the answer 
by scrapes of its forefeet. M. Maeterlinck confesses that mathematics 
always inspired him with invincible terror—a matter in which some of us 
can sympathise with him,—and when invited to set the horse a sum he had 
a fit of something like stage fright, in which he hastily suggested the first 
number that came into his head. The horse stood with forefoot poised in 
air, obviously perplexed. The owner asked if the number gave an exact 
root, but M. Maeterlinck was as helpless as the horse. On examination, it 
was found that it didn’t. All this sounds like romance or trickery, and 
M. Maeterlinck expects smiles and not belief. He himself regarded the 
thing at first as absurd. But his personal investigation convinced him ; 
and he reports it—he tells us—with as much seriousness and care as if 
he were giving evidence in a case on which a man’s life depended. The 
horses gave correct answers: it is not fraud, for the owner willingly goes 
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out and leaves the horse alone with the investigator, who can set his own 
sums—though it certainly seems that the animal was less successful when 
the owner was absent, in M. Maeterlinck’s case; and it is not telepathy, 
for the answer is correct even when no one present has yet worked it out, 
M. Maeterlinck’s opinion is that horses have a “subliminal” which gets 
the answer intuitionally, as in the case of calculating boys of the Gauss 
and Bidder type. But there is more than this, These weird quadrupeds 
have learnt to spell out words, by a code of hoof-strokes indicating the 
various letters, and one of them—the stallion Muhamed—answers questions, 
with what seems like intelligence. At this point, even if it has stood the 
strain thus far, the belief-potentiality of most readers will probably break 
down. The thing is too outrageously absurd. It must be clever trickery, 
On the other hand, there seems no real reason to accuse Herr Krall of 
elaborate hoaxing. He has nothing to gain by it. He is a well-to-do 
jeweller who apparently trains his horses as a scientific hobby. And it is 
certain enough that horses—also dogs, elephants, etc.—do understand 
many words when spoken, so perhaps the claimed phenomena do not 
represent as great an advance as might at first be thought. So we sit on 
the fence. What is certain is that more experiments of this kind ought 
to be tried, by as many people as possible. Herr Krall believes that his 
horses are not exceptional, for he has succeeded more or less with six out 
of seven that he has tried to teach. Their capacity varies, but all can 
learn something. The dunces can manage simple addition, if they cannot 
do square root or spell out words. So he says, anyhow. 

On psychical research in general, M. Maeterlinck very properly lays 
stress on the importance of contemporary and well-attested documentary 
evidence, and of rigorous conditions in experimentation. He believes that 
psychical phenomena may be due to the strivings of the cosmic intelligence 
seeking fresh outlets, and that a careful and persistent investigation of 
these phenomena may open up hitherto undreamt-of realms of reality. It 
is only now, for the first time in history, that these things have begun to 
be studied in a scientific manner. And the method which in the last three 
centuries has carried us so far in the understanding and control of the 
physical world may do the same for us in the psychical. The results 
already achieved are amply sufficient to justify such an expectation. 


J. Artaur Hut, 
Braprorp. 





Essays on Faith and Immortality.—By George Tyrrell.—Arranged by 
M. D. Petre.—London: Arnold, 1914.—Pp. xv +277. 


A.rxoucH the essays which comprise this volume have been collected from 
material and notebooks written for the most part before Tyrrell came into 
open conflict with the Roman authorities, and therefore represent the 
penultimate rather than the final stage in the development of his specula- 
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tions, they are of vital importance to a true understanding of his influence 
and position in the religious world. We are apt to lose sight of the real 

rrell in the memory of the tragic close of his deeply fruitful life. We 
are apt to think of him as a Catholic reformer thundering against the 
Vatican, as a fighter for freedom in the Church, as a hero who was sacrificed 
for the forlorn hope of Modernism. He was in truth all these things, but 
he was much more ; and when the controversies which wrecked his life 
have passed away or into new forms, there will still remain of his work a 
substantial residuum that is truly imperishable because it is the product of a 
unique and highly personalised spiritual experience, and because it is charged 
with the powerful devotional appeal of one to whom were vouchsafed rare 
«glimpses of incomprehensibles and thoughts of things which thoughts but 
tenderly touch.” In his strangely complex character, which, seen from one 
angle, seems to contain a multiplicity of contradictory features, and from 
another impresses us with its taut singleness and harmonious completeness, 
there was an 4 Kempis as well as a Luther, and it was the power of the former 
which enabled him to become for many souls the master psychologist of 
the spiritual life, the resolver and interpreter of modern doubts, the loving 
seer who could say, “ Thou ailest here and here,” while he directed hope to 
“the little spring of sweet waters, Arethusa, that thread of grace” which 
is our salvation. It is so that he appears to us in these essays which 
Miss Petre has edited with so much care and skill. ‘The main theme, which 
is the doctrinal authority of conscience and its bearing on faith and 
immortality, is ever reappearing in Tyrrell’s works. It figures prominently 
in his Hard Sayings, Lex Credendi, and Oil and Wine. “It is in 
recognising God's will and presence in the urgency of conscience that 
interior life consists. Union with God is but union and peace with con- 
science viewed in a higher and truer light.” Here Tyrrell is on common 
ground with widely differing thinkers—with Newman, for whom conscience 
was the aboriginal vicar of Christ ; with Kant, for whom it was the supreme 
categorical imperative ; and with Martineau, who defined it as the sense of 
the better alternative. For Tyrrell it is the “rock of irresistible reality, 
the sense of the Right and of its absolute claims”; and it is only by 
obedience to conscience that man can transcend his natural life and 
enter the Kingdom of Heaven as a freeborn son of God. “ Conscien- 
tiousness,” he writes in another place, “is the sum and substance of the 
love of God.” It is not by external signs and evidences—valuable as these 
may be—that the soul is saved, but by trusting itself to the inner light, 
by obedience to the still, small voice within. If much of the current 
talk about conscience seems platitudinous and even meaningless, it is 
because the popular conception of conscience as a sort of moral register 
and as something independent of the growth of personality is mischievously 
wrong. Tyrrell reminds us that it is not a mechanical register but “a 
spiritual sense of what is right—a feeling, a taste, a touch, an intuition. 
. ++ Its development is not that of an ethical science, but of a living 
faculty, a spiritual sentiency.” For its perfection it requires the constant 
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submission and co-operation of the will. We must clear the mind ; 
prejudice, we must detach the heart from worldliness, we must make the 
eye single; then we may hope that the promptings of conscience will 4 
true and evoke a quick response in us. In other works, and notably in 
Christianity at the Cross-roads, Tyrrell has elaborated the eschatological and 
transcendental elements of faith, but in this volume he is primarily con. 
cerned with the development of religion from morality. He would 
with those who say that there can be no true virtue without religion, with 
out, however, accepting their theory that religion is the causa causang of 
morals. ‘ Eternal life or some equivalent of immortality,” he writes, js 
really wrapped up in the very notion of disinterested goodness, and Christ 
‘has brought life and immortality to light’ only in the sense that he has 
made explicit a belief that is implicit in every truly moral act.” Thus 
morality is not comprehensive of religion but rather the root of it. When 
criticism has done its utmost it cannot shake Kant’s great doctrine “that 
there is nothing really or absolutely good, no end on which man may fix his 
whole heart but good will. And good will is just God’s will.” What is 
it that unfolds and completes the implications of the moral act? What 
is it that ripens morality to the fruition of religion and deepens the sense 
of eternal life? It is the impression or experience of a revelation which 
may be produced from within, but appears more frequently to come from 
without, abruptly as though it were independent of all our efforts. Itis 
the flash of consciousness which reveals the co-operation of a transcendent 
element with the immanent, the sense that in every true act of conscience 
we are being aided by a force not ourselves which makes for righteousness; 
a force, too, which gains in power over us when recognised as having 
found its supreme embodiment in the Incarnate Christ. This is the 
revelation that was given to every conscience-loving soul that it “might 
have life and have it more abundantly.” This it is that transforms 
morality from a cold and formal code into a well of living water. “TItis 
under its dynamic, not under its notional aspect,” says Tyrrell, “that we 
must look for the originality of the Gospel. ‘I came to send fire upon 
earth; and what will I but that it be kindled?’ Men needed heat more 
than light—the fire of an enthusiasm for humanity ; the same enthusiasm 
that brought Christ to his death in the cause of God’s Kingdom on earth’ 
He is the Way, the Truth, and the Life, because he is the Human Con 
science Incarnate, the God made man. 


JamMES WALKER. 
CarpirFrF. 











